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(Mr. Fay) : May it please the Tribunal, in this applica- 
tion by the British RaUways Board I appear on bdiailf of 
the Appilicants with my learned friend Mr. Jupp. 

This Application is one whidi I need not take over-long 
in opening to you because it is largely concerned with 
scales which have already been the stibiect of your atten- 
tion in the preceding case. The British Raillways Board, like 
the London Transport Board, issued a Notice increasing 
the fares under the emergency procedure effective on the 
116th January last and the fares and the increase in fares 
with which we are concerned are the same as those com- 
prised in the London Transport Notice of the same time. 
This is an Application which asks for the confirmation of 
those increased fares and aSks for three other matters to 
be incorporated in the Order from now on. Firstly, that 
which I have so ra:ently been addressing the Tribunal 
about, namely the increase from 3d. to 3id. in the flat rate 
fare per mile for ordinary tickets. Secondly, its asks that 
tile reduced rate season ti^ets for young persons should be 
limited to those who are not gainfully employed and are 
undergoing education. Thirdly, it asks that there should 
be instead of an elaborate scale, a provision allowing them 
to make a reasonalble charge for passengers’ excess baggage. 

1 believe I am right in saying that last amendment has 
attracted no objections whatever. It may be that there are 
no passengers l^t in the London area who take more than 
100 lbs. ^ baggage with them, I should not be at all 
surprised. You will hear from my witness that the scale, 
which I suppose was appropriate in Victorian days when 
people mov^ with all their belongings to ffie seaside and 
tsid a dozen trunks, simply involves the Railways in keeping 
scales at their station to weigh excess baggage which never 
arrives to be weired. It simitiy involves th«i in equip- 
ment and in elaborate calculations if there is a rare occasion 
when s o m eone is taking an excess amount of luggage, and 
it would be a great deal simpler and more in keeping with 
modern practice shnply to raise a reasonatble charge where 
baggage is deemed to be in excess. So that is somtbing 1 
need not trouble over much aibout. 

I come straight to finance. The finances of British Rail- 
ways as a whole are, coarse, not in a state of which any 
Nationalised body can be proud. The 1964 working deficit 
was £67m., the 1965 working deficit was no better, and ttie 



1966 working ddicit is expected to show a slight improve- 
ment ; but I do not suppose my witness would claim that 
British Radlwyis is losing less than film, a week on Its 
working account. That is a picture that you will have 
been familiar with for some time now. That is British 
Railways position as a whole, over tiie whole of Great 
Britain and over the whole freight services as well as 
passenger traffics, and over the whole of its unprofitable 
branch lines as well as its more profitable inter-city lines. 

What you are concerned with, of course, is the London 
area, and not with the London area geograjffiically so much 
as the physiological conception of the journeys which are 
wholly within Qie London area. That, as you know from 
experience, leads one into the difficulties of the costings 
exercise needed in order to ascertain what are the costs 
properly attributable to the persons who take journeys 
wholly within ttie London area on trains which will be 
moving outside the area and on track which serves trains 
of all kinds both within and without and track carrying 
freight as well as passengers. This costing exercise has 
been performed, as in the past, by my witness Mr. 
Winchester, and he puts his figures before you. not as 
precise figures, but as as good an estimate as can be made 
using as accurate judgments as can be formed in the 
apportionment of the costs with which he is dealing. 

When he makes his forecast of the receipts from the 
tickets within the jurisdiction of this Tribunal and of the 
costs involved in earning those receipts he produces — and 
you will have seen this in his Exhibit WW I — a result that 
at the pre-January charges (that is before the increases 
which 3K3U are as1«d to approve) there would be a margin 
of £2m., a margin which has to pay its proper share of 
the interest charges of British Railways before one can 
oiquire whether there is any surplus of any kind. That 
margin, which you see at line 11 on WWl, will be 
increased, if this Application is granted, by the sum of 
£I.3m., the yield of the charges already in force, and by 
the sum of £0.8m. in respect of the further matters which 
are dealt with in the Order, thus increasing the margin by 
£2Jlm. to a sum, as a forecast of a future year, of ^.2ro. 
I rttnind you that is before the payment Of iitterest, and 
Mr. Windiester will tell you that the interest prcqjerly 
chargeable to these journeys is a sum of £4m. ^ tiial 
means that wifliout the charges the subject of this Applica- 
tion the London journeys would be £2tn. short of paying 
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their interest, and with the charges the subject of the Appli- 
cation they will be able to meet the interest and have the 
very smaJl surplus of £0.2m. over and above. That is a 
rather happier result than the London Transport figures 
which have been presented to you,, but no-one could call 
it a result which is satisfactory to the transport operators 
or, indeed, as much of a surplus as the Tribunal has in 
the past said ought to be aimed at. But this is the result 
of the assimilation of the season ticket rates of the two 
bodies and of the bringing into force of these charges 
which are thought to be reasonable increase.s and reason- 
able in all the circumstances in the light of present-day. 
conditions. 

You may like to look for a moment at the way in which, 
the total of £2)lm. of yield is made up, and that will 
become apparent from an examination of Exhibit JP 5. 
So far as the JP series of exhibits are concerned, they will 
be produced to the Tribunal by my second witness, Mr.- 
PenCney, who is now Passenger Officer of the British Rail- 
ways Board; he is a newcomer to these deliberations. This 
is his document JP5, and if one looks at it — and it is in a 
form which will be familiar to habituees of this class of 
entertainment — it will be seen from column 4 that there is 
given a net yield of the various increases which were 
brought into force on the 16th January and which you are 
asked to confirm. The first figure in column 4 is £700.000. 
That is the net yield of increases in the ordinary full fares 
of British Railways which were the subject of that Notice, 
and, speaking from recollection, 1 think 1 am right in 
saying that those were the ones which marched 'in step 
with London Transport increases up to but not including 
the 3id. which comes into the second stage. Those 
increases are swollen by the second figure, which is the 
full fares on the Fenchurch Street line. Those still being, 
in consequence of your decision last time, at London 
Transport level and having the London Transport increase, 
that yields that figure of £140.000. Then on season tickets 
the increased yield, net, is £560,000, and there is a total 
which is diminished by clearances with London Transport 
and comes out in WW 1 as £1 .3m. 

The further increases are dealt with in columns 7. 8 and 9. 
The figure of £480,000 gross, £380,000 net, in column 8 
■is the product of the farthings insofar as the farthing 
operate.s, that is to say at 11 miles and above. Coming 
down to the figure of £400,000 in column 8, that is the net 
yield eliminating reduced rate season tickets to juveniles 
who are in employment. We have not put in a figure, as I 
see it, for any net yield from the abolition of excc-ss baggage 
charges and the substitution o'f a reasonable charge. It i.s 
net thought that will make any financial dilTerence. 

The proposal to alter the concessions given to certain 
teenagers, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
and some opposition, is examined in more detail in the n'Ote 
in the box at the bottom of sheet JP5, where you will see 
■there is given the estimated annual receipts from the two- 
thirds and half-rate tickets respectively and the cost and 
net yield of dealing with .them in the way proposed. 

'If I may go back to the 3d. to 3id. increases, I would 
remind the Tribunal that it is a long time now since the 
Tribunal authorised a maximum fare on British Railways 
of 3d. It was in fact authorised seven years ago, in 1959. 
Although authorised back in 1959 it was not used, -or the 
full maximum fare was noit imposed, until June, 1962. 
But since June, 1962 (that is to say on four years) the 
■ordinary farepayers on British Railways in London have 
not had any increase except at the lower mileages where 
there have been increases at the point of delivery. At the 
longer distances they have stayed at 3d. a mile for four 
years, and if further revenue is needed this class of revenue, 
■in my submiission is one whose turn has come round. 
Bearing in mind the diminution in the value of money over 
the last four years and the increases in persona! income 
over • that time, this is a not unreasonable method of 
obtaining that part of the additional revenue. 

if .should add, Sir, that as from .February 1st, 1965, 
British Railways increased their ordinary fares outside 
London, or perhaps other journeys within London is a 
more correct way of putting it, to this^ figure of 3|d. 
1 say that merely as a matter of information. So the 
Londoners have had it cheaper for over a year now. 



Now may T come to' the young persons and how they 
are to be dealt with if this scheme is approved. You will 
recall that the existing provision about half rate fares 
and the like fir,st of all provides that there shall be half 
rate fares for travellers under 14, and that is unaltered 
and there is no proposal whatever to touch half fares for 
children. Then the present provision is that from the ages 
of 14 to 16 there shall be half rate fare.? for residential 
purposes for persons undergoing education, or “ educa- 
tional ” seasons. From 16 to 18 there is a half rate for 
the same purpose if the applicant is earning 25.s. Od. or 
less, and a two-thirds rate season for all other applicanls 
for these " educational ” season tickets. The provision at 
present in the Order is so worded that k is impossible to 
exclude young persons in work, because one can say that 
any young person of the appropriate age who is going 
to work, because he is on the threshold of life and setting 
out in his job, is in fact learning whether he is called 
an apprentice or whether he is not, and in practice it has 
been found impossible to avoid issuing these tickets to any 
young person.s between the ages of 14 and 18 who, in the 
ca.se of tho.se between 16 and 18, satisfy the financial test. 
This means that under the present wording young persons 
travel to work at either half or two-thirds the rate paid 
■by all other season ticket holders. This proposal is that 
the half rate seasons tickets should be corrtinued, and 
continued for educational purposes truly so defined only, 
.so that persons in full-time education and not in receipt 
of wage,s should be entitled to the tickets, but that persons 
who are employed should not, 

This is a very important proposal, it is not surprising 
it ha.s attracted some attention and that we heard some- 
thing about it in the case whiich preceded this, although 
1 am bound to say I was surprised in the preceding case 
to hear it opposed by the representative of the Communist 
Party, because one of the viewpoints which 1 am going to 
suggest is that it is entirely out of keeping with the 
20th century that this particular teenage section of the 
community should get favourable treatment at the expense 
of other travellers. Of course the 'burden falls on other 
travellers. The less some pay the more others have got 
to pay to make it up, and at present these young people 
are being subsidised by everybody who buys a full-rate 
•ticket, and -I should have expected the Communist gentle- 
man to have welcomed this proposal and to have adopted 
the view which I, on behalf of my clients, certainly share 
that Lhe young people should be paid a wage which enables 
them to meet their travelling expenses and should not have 
to throw those expenses back upon what I would go so 
far as- to describe as the charity of other travellers. There 
are social implications behind this Application and I put 
it forward in the broad historical context that it is a 
survival of the way in wh'ich in days before the Welfare 
State was dreamed of. Parliament, wh'ich gave to the rail- 
ways when they promoted their bills valuable franchises 
and valuable rights to make profits, took by way o'f some 
recompense on behalf of the public undertakings, statutory 
duties by the railways, to perform certain social benefits for 
certain classes of the population. That was the origin of 
work'men’s tickets in Victorian times. Workmen’s tickets 
lingered on over the century and lingered on until after 
the last war, but they have gone now from London and 
I think I.am right in saying they have gone from practically 
all the provincial bus companies. This is another facet 
of the same idea, young people starting out in the world 
in days before wage structures were what they are now, 
where persons were deserving of some charity and assis- 
tance and the private railway company was given the task 
of affording them that assistan'ce. But today 'in the 20th 
century and in the Welfare 'State that we live in if persons 
a.re in need of assistance surely the phylosophy of our 
■time is'that the State should provide that assistance through 
one of its organs and not, as in this case, fellow travellers 
upon the same train. In my submission, there is no more 
justification for giving this reduced rate fare to these no 
doubt deserving young people than there is for giving it 
to the maimed, the blind, the old-age pensioner or any 
other class of the population. I shall accordingly be 
urging you, after you have heard the evidence, to say 
•that this is a survival in the order which ought to be done 
away with. I believe I have finished, but I am not sure. 

.. (President): You can have until Friday to make sure. 



(Adjourned umU FiHday: ‘iQih April at 10.30)' 
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G. D. SQUIBB, Esq., Q.C. (President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON. F.C.A. 

R. C. MOORE, Esq,, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. S. FAY, Q.C., and Mr. K. JUPP, Q.C. (instructed 
‘by Mr. M. H. B. GOmour, Solicitor to the British 
Railways Board) appeared on 'behalf of the British 
Railways Board. 

Mr. J. T. MOLONY, Q.C., and Mr. L. MAOLAREN 
(instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, Solicitor and Parliamentary 
Officer to the Greater London Council) appeared on 
behalf of the Grea'ter London Council. 

Mr. M. C. PARKER and Mr. P. ORI'BVE (instructed by 
'Mr. Keith Lauder, Town Clerk and Solicitor to the 
London Borough of Barking, and Hon. Secretary to the 
South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee) appeared on 
behalf of the London Borough of Barking and the South 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. Knocker & 
'Foskett, Solicitors to the Travellers’ Associations— 
Joint Committee) appeared on behalf of the Travellers’ 
Associations — ^Joint Committee. 



Mr. D. KEENE (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of 
'the Thurrock Urban District Council) appeared on 
•behalf of the Thurrock Urban District Council. 



'Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Residents 
Associations in the County of Kent. 



Mr. G. E. AUSDEN represented the Association of Public 
Transport Users. 



(Mr. Fay) : May it please you. Sir ; there Is one short 
matter which I ought to mention in opening before I call 
my first witness Mr. Winchester in order to explain two 
matters arising on the Exhibits. It arises in connection 
■with the costings exercise involving the allocation of the 
expenses of working through trains, that is trains which do 
not both begin and terminate within the London area. 
You recall that this is a matter which was dealt with in 
the Tribunal’s judgment on the last occasion and in the 
reasons for decision dated 22nd January, 1965, at page 2, 
column 1, towards the top of the column. 

(President): I do not seem to have that, Mr. Fay, will 
you read it? 

(Mr. Fay) : It is in the reasons in the British Railway’s 
Application, the first paragraph, which reads as follows; 

“ Mr. Goff made the point, although he agreed that the 
effect af it would be small, that the train miles apportion- 
ment was applied to other through tra'ins only whereas 
it should have been applied also to the suburban through 
trains because insofar as London through trains opera- 
tion outside London were dealt with on exactly the same 
princijrfe as the other through trains, Mr. Goff submitted 
that it was a difference in degree but not in principle. 
Mr. Winchester on the other hand said that there was a 
difference in the quality and nature o'f the service, one 
service being mainly London and the other only acci- 
dentally London.” 

You will recall that Mr. Winchester’s costings involved 
a division of those through trains into the ones which he 
term^ siibutban through trains, which were almost wholly 
London area and, in his estimation, would not be running 
but for the London area passengers, such trains as those 
stopping tra'ins to Guildford, as to which the only station 
outside the London area is Guildford and which are put 
on to serve the stations up to Guildford with London 
passengers travelling by fast trains — that was one example 

Mr. Wishart Inorai 
Examined 



of the suburban through trains— and the other through 
trains are of the type of the London/Brighton trains, 
semi-fast which stop, for example, at one stop within the 
London area and, therefore, are capable of carrying, and 
do carry, small numbers of London area passengers. 

I mention this because the Tribunal, about half-way 
down that same column, decided the controversy in favour 
of Mr. Goff’s contention, saying: “We are o^f opinion 
that a primary apportionment by train miles and a secon- 
dary apportionment by passenger miles produces a fair 
result.. Our only criticism of the Applicant’s method is 
that they have not made the primary apportionment in 
respect of the suburban through trains as well as in respect 
of the other through trains. As Mr. Goff said, the effect 
of this upon the result may be small.” 

That is the point, and on this occasion it does not arise 
except as an academic matter; but I thought it only right 
to inform the Tribunal that Mr. Winchester, with deference 
to the Tribunal, is still of the opinion which he expressed 
that these are matters of costings experts forming a judg- 
ment in order to perform their costing allocation and 
his judgment remains, as he will say with deference to the 
Tribunal, the same. But for the purpose of this Appli- 
cation the Tribunal’s view has been accepted, and it is 
with that reservation in Mr. Winchester’s mind, together 
with the acceptance of the Tribunal’s view, which accounts 
for two matters appearing in the tables, that is footnote 
(2) to Exhibit WWl and the first line of WW3. The 
difference between the two methods, in fact, on this 
occasion produces a difference of £0.4m. and, as I say, 
because the Tribunals’ view is accepted on this occasion 
the matter is academic ; but it is, I suppose, conceivable 
that it might be wished to revive it in future, and it is 
only right I should make that point, at the same time 
explaining these matters. 

I will now call Mr. Winchester. 

Winchester, sworn 
y Mr. Fay 



1. Are you Wishart Ingram Winchester, and are you 2. You are a member, are you not, of the Institute 
the Director of Budgets of the British Railways’ Board? of Chartered Accountants of Scotland and a member of 
_■! am. fhe Institute of Transport ? — Yes. 
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3. Your qualifications have many times been before 
the Tribunal. I forget how long it is since you succeeded 
Sir Reginald Wilson as the financial witness in these 
Inquiries ; it goes back some time now, T think. — ^Ten years 
at least, I think. 

4. Let me come straight to your evidence. Firstly, 
what about the financial situation of British Railways as 
a whole ? What is broadly the position ? — British Rail- 
ways are working at substantial deficit. The Accounts 
for 1964 showed a railway working deficit of £67m., and 
after taking into account surpluses on other activities and 
interest charges there was a total deficit for the Board 
of £121m. 

5. That is in the year 1964 ? — Yes. 

6. Of course the Accounts for 1965 have not yet been 
presented to Parliament, have they ?■ — That 'is so. 

7. Can you say, broadly without giving figures, whether 
the position will be much altered ? — ^The position will be 
worse. The position has deteriorated between 1964 and 
1965. On the O'ther hand, in the estimates for the year 
1966 that were published in the Civil Estimates they assume 
a reversal of the trend and that 1966 will show a slight 
improvement on 1964. 

8. But there is no prospect of escaping from a working 
deficit, let alone an over-all deficit ? — ^That is so. There 
win still be on these estimates a substantial working deficit 
in 1966. 

9. Has that position been contributed to in a major 
degree by the increases in wage rates which have taken 
place in the last two years ? — Yes. Since the Application 
to the Tribunal was heard in November, 1964, there have 
been increases in wages, or increases in wages have been 
promised, which will cost British Railways about £60m. 
in a full year. 

10. That is over flm. a week extra in wages alone 
since the last hearing ? — Yes. 

11. I will not ask you to go further into detail as 
regards British Railways as a whole, but you can deal 
with any detail on Chat aspect when you come to the 
London portion of it. — Yes, I think that would be more 
convenient. 

12. Of course, British Railways as a whole includes all 
the freight services. What about the passenger services, 
can it be said that they are carrying die freight, or making 
a contribution ? — ^No. It is estimated that albout h^f the 
deficit on British Railways as a whole is attributaJble to 
the passenger services. 



13. So on die whole it is clear they are not meeting 
their working expenses ? — ^That is so. 

14. With that preamble, may I now come straight to 
the London area position, and may we look at your first 
table Exhibit WW 1. That is headed “Estimate of work- 
ing results in a ‘ future year ’ of services for London area 
passengers,’’ — Yes. 

15. What is the future year for this purpose ? — is 
a year beginning about now. As far as receipts are con- 
cerned, it is broadly based on the 1966 budget. As far 
as expenses are concerned, where it has been necessary 
to be precise we started with the time-table which came 
into operation recently. 

16. Beginning last week, I think. — 18th April, yes. 

17. Your first line is passenger receipts at pre-January 
1966 charges, and you give a figure which you can take 
from Exhibit JP 5 ? — Yes. 

18. That is one of Mr. Pentney’s Exhibits and is the 
receipts foreca^. — Yes, it is. 



19. Would you observe in passing that the receipts, 
contrary to what was explained at the la.st Fares Inquiry, 
have not shown a bouyancy which was then apparent ?— 
That is so. At the last Inquiry we assumed there would 
be a slight improvement as between 1964 and 1965 apart 
from the effect of fares increases. In the event. If you 
adjust for the fares increase, receipts fell between these 
two years by aiboult flm. There were special reasons 
which I think it is more convenient for Mr. Pentney to 
go into, but I think it is, on the whole, rea.sonahle to 
assume, as we have, that despite this substantial fall 
between 1964 and 1965, 1966 will show a slight improve- 
ment on 1965. 



20. As Mr. Pentney will say, there i.s a slight improve- 
ment a.ssurned in the figures ? — Yes. 

21 . Line 2 in your table is other recepits, £0.4m. — Yes. 

22. I would like to lake a little time on that, What 
are the items which are relevant ?---They are the items of 
miscellaneous receipts .shown under the heading of “Traffic 
•Receipts.’’ It is, perhaps, convenient to follow them 
through on the 1964 Accounts. 

23. Where do they appear in the last published 
Accounts? — On page 13 of the last publ'i.shed Accounts. 



24. That is page 13 of the second section. — ^That is 
so. The third item on that page is called “ miscellaneous.’’ 
The first two items are passenger and freight respectively, 
and then the third item is miscellaneous. 



25. Can we look and see which are the items. What 
are they ? — It is the last three kerns on the table: Jetting 
of sites, premises and properties in operational use, com- 
mercial advertising and rail catering. 

26. The exercise is, of course, to allocate a proper 
proportion of those receipts to the London passengers ? — 
That is so, yes. 

27. Would you indicate how you have gone about that 
for the purpose of arriving at your £0.4m. 7— WeM, the 
first step was to estimate the total net receipts arising in 
the London area from these matters, and these figures are 
set out on Exhibit WW 5. 



28. May we turn to that. At this stage there is no 
estimation, these are actuals, are they ? — ^There is a degree 
of estimation. There are elements of estimation, but they 
are substantially actual figures. 



29. You are taking the geographical area of the London 
Passenger Transport area ? — ^Yes. 

30. And ascertaining what are the receipts ?— Yes. 

311. And you have done that as regards each of your 
four items on this table ? — That is so, yes. 

32. One sees you have two columns of figures. Would 
you explain the differentiation between the two ?— Yes. 
The first column is the London terminal stations, the 
Victorias. Fenchurch Streets, and so on, and the others 
are the remaining stations throughout the area, the reason 
being that the user of the terminal stations has a large 
proportion of other passengers whereas art the other 
stations the main user is the London area passenger. 

33. The principal user of the suburban station is the 
user who travels between the area and London OenitraJ. — 
Yes. 

34. 'I suppose a handful use it to go on journeys in 
the other direction outside 7 — Yes. 



35. But the main user wiill be in the commuting 
traffic 7 — Yes. or travelling between suburban stations, 
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36. Whereas Che London teiTninal stations, of course, 
are used by long-distance and outer sulburiban passengers 
as well as by the pure London passenger ? — ^Yes, to a 
substantial degree. 

37. How have you arrived at those figures ? — have 
dealt with each of 'these separately. The figures have 
been extracted edther by special counts station by station 
or in some cases they were available. If we might deal 
with them group by group, the miscellaneous receipts 
■have been specially ascertained. 



38. I see you describe them in the table as cloakrooms, 
lavatories, car parks, etc. Are those three the main items 
of the miscellaneous receipts 7 — Yes, there is practically 
noth'ing else under that heading. 

39. One sees they make a net loss. — ^Yes. As far as 
this heading is concerned, we do not normally estimate 
or account for the expenses relative to this heading of 
receipts, we had for the purpose of thus exercise specially 
’to extract not only the gross receipts in the year but also 
the working expenses relating to those receipts. A good 
deal of the Information was available from the basic 
exercise we did for ascertaining the expenses of the 
passenger earnings, because in ascertaining these we had 
to set on one side expenses relative to this kind of receipt. 

'40. That is the miscellaneous traffic receipts. Is there 
anything you want to add on them before we pass on to 
letting of sites ? — 'I do noit think so. 

4'L Then letting of sites, which you describe as shops, 
kiosks, bookstalls, refreshment rooms, etc. Tbose are all 
on stations ? — ^Yes. 

42. How have you arrive at those ? — 'Again we have 
extracted the figures of gross receipts. It was not con- 
sidered feasible to specially extract the expenses in the 
London area and what we have done is to take the 
expenses in the same proportion as is known for the 
bus'iness as a whole. For the business as a whole we 
know the total gross receipts' and total gross working 
expenses, and we have assumed the London working area 
proportion is the same as the total. 



43. Then commercial advertising. Where do those 
fi'gures come from 7 — ^There again the receipts were 
specially extracted and an estimate of the working 
expenses was made by specific reference to the London 



44. And refreshment rooms? — As a matter of 
accounting the separate result of each refreshment room 
'is ascertained each year. 

45. As a net figure ? — As a net figure, yes, subject 
to some arbitrary allocation of certain items ■of overhead 
expenses. So this is an actual accounting figure. 

46. You describe it in WW 5 as “refreshment rooms,” 
and I see in the Accounts the heading is “ rail catering.” 
Does that embrace the dining cars, and so forth, which, 
of course, do not enter into London 7 — ^That is so. The 
rail catering is made up of refreshment rooms and dining 
cars which are, in fact, shown separately in the Accounts. 



47. That shows that your London terminal stations’ 
total net recdpts come to £600,000 and other stations to 
fir40,000.-^Yes. 

48. Now one has to allocate a proper proportion of 
those figures to the London area passenger. — ^Yes. 

49. How do yon set about that ? — ^Ibere is no 
obvious method of knowing what the proportion would 
be. At the 1964 Inquiry we did have the London area 
figure separately but we had the figures for British Rail- 
ways as a wbole and I made an allocation based on 
passenger receipts. 



50. You took the same proportion as the passenger 
receipts 'bore to the total passengers 7 — ^That is so. On 
reflection I feel that that, perhaps, gives an undue weight 
to ffie non-London passenger who is paying, on average, 
a higher fare than the local London passenger. That then 
suggests that perhaps passenger journeys might be more 
appropriate, but that 1 do not feel is wholly appropriate 
because I think it is fair to assume that the non-London 
passenger uses these facil'iCies, or is impressed by the 
advertising, in relation to his number of journeys rather 
more than the hurrying London commuter. 

51. The man who is taking a train for Edinburgh is 
more likely to spend money on the bookstall than the 
commuter hurrying home.— I would think on the whole, 
yes. But having arrived at that view I am still faced 
with the difficulty that I have not in fact got reliable 
figures either of the receipts or the journeys of the non- 
London area passenger using these stations. However, 
it has been possible, by looking at the different categories 
of traffic separately, to arrive at a broad estimate, and in 
our view about one-third of the passengers using 'the 
London terminal stations are non-Londbn area passengers 
— that of course includes not only the long-distance 
passenger but also all the people who are commuting 
into London from places just beyond the L’ondon area. 

52. What might be called the outer-sulburban pas- 
sengers. — ^Yes. A very substantial proportion o^f British 
Railways’ season ticket business, for example, consists of 
such people. 

53. Perhaps “outer” suburban is not quite the right 
word, it is “ further outer ” suburban, like the Brighton 
passenger. — Yes, and also, of course, the Guildford pas- 
senger and the Southend passenger, and so on. We have 
said, as a broad estimate, we think about one-th'ird of 
these passengers would be non-London. On the other 
hand, going back to the gross receipts basis, the receipts 
they were contributing would be about twice as much as 
the London area passenger, so that gives you a ch'oice 
between taking one-third for non-London or two-thirds 
for non-London, and I thought, as far as the terminal 
stations were concerned, the fairest thing was to split the 
difference and take half. 

54. So out of your £600,000 you say approximately 
£300,000 at the terminals can be attributed to the London 
area passenger and ought to be considered as a financial 
benefit which they bring to themselves. — That is so. 

55. What about the other stations 7 — ^As I have already 
said, the main part of the user of the non-terminal stations 
is by the London area passenger and, therefore, I have 
taken the majority of the figure for other stations as 
relating to the London area passenger. 

56. If you took the whole it would be £140,000, So 
you would have approximately half of £600,000 and the 
whole of £140,000, making £440,000. — If we took that 
view, yes. But that obviously is not quite right, there is 
a user of these stations by the non-London passengers. 

57. So the £140,000 falls to be diminished by some- 
thing? — Yes, and I have rounded it down to £100,000. 

58. Working to one place of decimals, that is your 
£0.4m. in WW 1 ? — ^That is so. 

59. Then your WW 1 turns to the working expenses 
and examines the cost of movement at lines 4, 5 and 6 
and terminal a'nd documentation, track anti signalling anti 
general administration and oveiheatis. May we look at 
those. What is the basis of the estimates of working 
expenses ? — ^The basis of these estimates was first set out 
in WW2 produced at the 1963 Inqui^. At the 1964 
Inquiry we reproduced that document with some emenda- 
tion, and on this occasion I have brought the thing up 
to date and produced a new WW 2, which is very sub- 
stantially the same. 

60. WW 2 is your written memorandum explaining 
the costing process which you have been through ? — ^That 
is so. 
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61. This one is re-written for the purpose of the present 
Application ? — Yes. It is very much the same, but there 
are changes. 

62. Because it is writing and has been circulated I do 
not propose to take you through it, Mr. Winchester, but, 
of course, you are availaible to be cross-examined on any 
matter in it. — That is so. 



63. Did you hear what I said to the Tribunal this 
morning about note No. 2 at the bottom of WW 1 7 — Yes. 

64. Did that accurately represent the present position ? 
— ^Tbat is so. 

65. In other words, you still feel as you did ? — I feel 
the method I used was the fairest. 

66. But you have accepted the other approach for the 
purpose of your figures ? — Yes. 

67. Having arrived at your working expenses in the 
way explained in WW 2, have you produced a table WW 3 
which is, as It were, the reconciliation of those figures 
with those previously presented on the last occasion ? — 
I have, yes. 

68. It is headed “Analysis o^f changes in working 
expenses as between WW 1 of 1964 and WW 1 of 1966.” 
—Yes. 



76. Would you explain that 7 — ^The main source is a 
general reduction in the frequency of seiVice and the size 
of the train in the off-peak. That is the main economy 
that we made since we were last here; it is particularly 
at week-ends that these reductions are taking place, In 
addition station costs have been reduced for this reason 
and for other reasons — and we find ways of reducing 
station costs — and we have also reduced track costs by 
increasing mechanisation, using mechanical devices for 
maintenance. 

77. Is this affected in any way by the big engineering 
change of the period, the Electrification into Euston ? — 
That has very little neft effect on the costs. The service is 
improved but at much the same cost as before. 

78. That is your saving. Then in line 3 you come to a 
plus of £Hm., which is described as general increase in 
wage rates in December, 1964. — Yes. 

79. Will you say a word about that ? — Yes. These 
were wage increases which were under negotiation and, 
in fact, on which we had made an offer when we were 
last before the Triibunail, and at a subsequent line in the 
Exhibit last time we put in a notional figure of £lm. 
towards this. But the reconciliation I am making is with 
the higher operation today so at this stage I have got to 
bring in the whole of the increases. It was a general in- 
crease in wage rates of staff. I think the great bulk of the 
staff got a 9 per cent increase. 



69. The first item is the point which we have just 
mentioned 7 — Yes. 



70. Would you say a word about item 2, which is a 
minus figure. That is a saving, is it, in expenses 7 — Before 
we pass to that, would it be convenient to explain a 
matter of confusion which arose at the last Inquiry 7 

71. Yes, you are quite right. There was a matter 
which arose at the last Inquiry as to which you gave an 
answer and there was an attanpt to put it right later on 
which was objected to by those representing the then 
London County Council and the matter was left in a some- 
what unsatisfactory state. Would you deal with that, Mr. 
Winchester ? I think it is page 22 of the last Inquiry. — 
It is Question 299, page 22, at the bottom of the first 
column. 



80. That was that major increase. Then you have a 
sub-heading “ subsequent changes effective not later than 
March 1966,” and that is another fl'jm., is it ? — Yes, 
There was a general Increase in wages in October, 1965, 
and a further increase in salaries in January 1966 follow- 
ing the National Prices and Incomes Board’s review. In 
addition the working week for most of the Staff has been 
reduced from 42 hours to 40 hours with consequential 
increases in costs, and there has been an increase in 
annual holidays. 

81. Then line 5 increases in national insurance and 
other staff costs, £0.3m. The national insurance increase 
is self-explanatory. What are the other staff costs?— 
There was a sick pay scheme for waged staff and the sup- 
plementation of pensions of retired staff, staff already 
retired. 



72. You were being cross-examined by Mr. Goff, I 
think, at that stage. — Yei. 

73, It is page 22, dated 24th November, 1964, Questions 
299, 301 and 302. What do you want to say about the 
inwardness of those Questions and Answers 7 — Well, the 
point trying to be established here was the user by London 
and non-London passengers respectivdy of the other 
through trains and 1 assented here (wrongly) to the pro- 
position that as regards the other through trains there 
were more London than non-London area passengers using 
them in the London area. The facts are that within the 
London area, on average, about 40 per cent of the pas- 
senger miles in other through trains — ^Ihat is long-distance 
through trains— are London passengers and about 60 per 
cent are non-London passengers. 

74, I see that on page 123, column 1 in file middle of 
the column, I endeavoured, by rudely breaking into Mr. 
Goff’s final speech, to correct what seemed to me cleariy 
wrong, but it was thought the opportunity came too late. 
But whatever happened last time, what do you say the 
facts are now ? — The fact is that as regards the other 
through trains within the London area about 40 per cent 
of the passengers are London and about 60 per cent are 
non-London. Just to. complete the picture, as regards the 
siAurban through trains about 80 per cent of the pas- 
sengers are London and 20 per cent non-London, and 
combining the two, looking at the through trains as a 
whole, the proportions are more or less equal, about 50 
per cent each. 

75. I am glad you mentioned that. Now may we go 
to the second item of WW3, the minus £0.8m. That is 
a saving of £800,000 in expenditure, is it ?— Yes. 



82. Coming to line 6, increases in price levels, that is 
the increase in the cost of things you have to buy for 
^erationai purposes. What is the major item in that 
£0,5m, ? — The main item is the cost of electric current, 
mainly the maximum demand charge. About half of 
A^at we pay for electric current for running the trains is 
the maximum demand element. 



83. That is the current you buy from the Central Elec- 
tricity Board 7— 'Practically all our current is bought from 
Central Electricity Board. Some is from London 
Transport, but the great bulk is from the Central Elec- 
tricity Board. We pay so much per unit plus so much 
for the maximum_ demand at two stated half-hours each 
y®ar not stated in advance, two half hours ascertained 
during the year. This maximum demand charge is condi- 
tioned not only by our maximum demand but by the maxi- 
mum demand for current as a whole, all other users. 



84. The electndity industry is in the happy position of 
being able to charge extra for fts peak loads.— Yes I do 
not dissent from the theory of itl 



85. And you have got to pay them for that but of 
course, youi; peak is laregly season ticket travellers is it 
not ?— Yes. 



86. Then increase in general administration is the last 
Item, and overheads apart from wage and price increases 
How are those arrived at 7— We have followed the same 
practice as we did last time. We looked first of a'M at 
British as a whole and found for 1965 a relation- 

ship of administration and general overheads to the re- 
maining expenses and I made a special calculation based 
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on the experience of the Southern Region, and that showed 
a rather lower percentage. As a whole the percentage was 
12 per cent 

87. Let me follow this. You have taken the adm'inis- 
tration and overheads of British Railways as a whole and 
expressed it as a percentage of the total working expenses. 
— Of all other working expenditure. 

88. And you find it is 12 per cent. — Yes. 

89. That is one percentage. That you could, of course, 
apply to the London area. — Yes. In fact that is what I 
did last time. Last time I took the experience of British 
Railways as a whole. 

90. But in your efforts to be as precise as possible you 
went on to consider the Southern Region proportion 
separately ? — Yes. 

91. You had those figures, of course, produced by the 
Southern Region. — Yes. 

92. 'How does that work out 7 — The Southern Region 
works out at 11 per cent instead of 12, and I have 
adopted that lower figure of I'l per cent. In other words, 
•the figure for general administration and overheads shown 
at line 9 of WW 1 is calculated by taking 1 1 per cent 
of the preceding items of expenses, 

93. Would you explain to the Tribunal why you think 
the Southern Region is, perhaps, the better basis for 
arriving at the percentage to be applied rather than the 
whole of British Railways 7 — ^The nature of the operations 
of the Southern Region is much closer to those of London 
area passengers. Nearly 40 per cent of the Southern 
Region receipts consist of London area passengers, it is 
an important element in th«r operations, whereas if you 
take the remaining Regions’ lines it is 5 per cent of their 
receipts which relates to London area passengers. 

94. The rest being either freight or outside London 
passengers. — ^Yes. 

95. Clearly operationally the Southern Region as a 
financial organ is in all cases comparable to the London 
region, which it is nobionally aligned to. — Yes. The 
second reason I thought the Southern was better is 
because in fact the differences between the 12 per cent 
and the 11 per cent is almost wholly due to the different 
burden of redundancy payments for British Railways as 
a whole. We have major redundancy payments in 1965 
but very little of that in fact relates to the Southern 
Region, and again I thought that was more typical of the 
London area passengers position. 

96. Does that arise out of closing workshops 7 — 
Closing down workshops, even more to closing down lines, 
reducing freight operations. The only freight reducing 
operations are in various other parts of the country. 

97. And the closure of lines is an outside London 
matter. — ^Yes. 



96. If the difference is accounted for almost wholly 
by that one factor, it looks as though the balance is much 
the same throughout British Railways, inside or outside 
London and whether it is freight or passengers. — Yes. 
This is the same point I made last time, If I find the 
relation of general administration and overheads to other 
expenses is the same as for Brifish Railways as a whole, 
I regard that as support for the general validity of the 
basis of what 1 did. 

99. I daresay it will be pointed out that your 11 per 
cent which you have taken from your Southern Region 
sources compares with 10 per cent taken last time. — ^Yes. 

100. Have you a comment upon that increase in per- 
centage ? — ^TTie increase in administration is, I thought, 
in line wi'th general experience throughout business as a 



whole, that as the equipment and the job becomes more 
complex management tends to form a larger proportion 
of the total costs. 

101. Apart from the alteration in the method which 
you have adopted from the Tribunal’s decision last time 
of applying the same calculation to the suburban through 
trains and to the other through trains, has there been any 
change in your approach or methods of costing 7 — There 
has not, except for one matter in relation to this particular 
question of administration, which I would like to touch 
on. In making calculations of general administration and 
overheads last time I included, as part of the general 
administration and overheads, the whole cost of miscel- 
laneous expenses. On this occasion I have confined it 
to the publicity and the compensation element in miscel- 
laneous expenses. I did make a bad point at the last 
•Inquiry in respect of the allocation of miscellaneous 
expenses which I think I ought to explain. It was in 
the course of cross-examination. Question 402. I justified 
the allocation of miscellaneous to London on the ground 
that it included an item of £0.3m. for interest on the 
rolling stock which is charged to us by London Transport. 
They provide through trains that are run over our lines 
and charge the cost of working the trains and the interest 
on the cost of the trains. What I said was and what I 
overlooked in making the point was, namely, that this 
interest is already included in the movement expenses 
higher up the total, so I was inadvertently claiming 
credit, if I may put it like that, twice. It was a ” sporting 
argument ” which was not valid, and it certainly does 
not assist on this occasion and I am leaving out the 
interest which still is contained in “ miscellaneous,” but 
I am not seeking to support the allocation to London 
on these grounds. 

102. I do not think the word “ miscellaneous ” appears 
in your exhibits. It is part of what 7 — 'It appears on 
page 30 of the Accounts for 1964. 

103. That is working expenses, railways? — ^Half-way 
down. 

•104. “Miscellaneous expenses” with four items in it 7 
—Yes. 

1105. Which of 'those items do you say you have 
taken this time ? — I have included in my general admini- 
stration and overheads part of eadi one proportionate 
to London — the first two items “publicity” and “com- 
pensation,” but not the other two. 

106. There are two matters which you have not taken 
into account and which if taken into account would tend 
to show higher costs or expenditure. Would you like to 
mention those, because it is conceivable it may become 
more significant 'in the future? — ^There are two matters 
underlying the calculation of the movement cost where 
we have, for our purpose, changed the method of 
allocation between services, but we have not carried this 
change into the calculation of die expenses for the purpose 
of the London Area costings. The first is 'the maintenance 
of the Southern Region eleotrical multiple units. The 
basis hitherto used by the Re^on, and which we have 
used in these caleuiations, has been mainly related to 
m'ileage. We have apportioned between suburban stock 
and other stock in proportion to the mileage run. We 
have not, for 'this stock, got separate costings for the 
sulbuhban as compared wi^ the through stock, and for 
the purpose of the Inquiry we have made this allocation 
on m'ileage. The technical people tell us now that m'ileage 
is not the most appropriate 'basis, and that, for reasons 
■of repair and maintenance, which are in the main carried 
out at regular time intervals the suburban stock does a 
smaller mileage on die whole than the through trains, 
'because its frequent stopping and starting has an effect 
on maiintenance. 

1107. You mean a string -of stops at each station in 
the London Area on each journey has brought about 
more we^ and tear on those trains than the throu^ 
mileage trains, such as the Brighton trains, with one stop 7 
— ^That is so, and what we are now using domestically 
is to allocate the costs on time. Broadly speaking, each 
multiple unit gets the same allocation of maintenance 
costs. 
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108. On time ? — Rather than mileage. 

109. That is what you are now doing for your own 
accounting purposes ?— Yes, in the Region. 

O'lO. What is the result of that ? — ^If we were to carry 
■this new basis of calculation into our London Area 
costings, on WW 1, it would increase the cort by aibout 
£0.4m. 

rill. To that extent you have erred against yoursel'f ? — 
Wien we come to a complete review, this is one of the 
■things we shall want to do something about. 

11112. Is the other matter relating to the maximum 
demand charge for electricity which you have rrferred 
to ? — ^Yes ; for the purpose of the figures before us, we 
■have spread the total cost of electricity over the various 
services in relation to the number of units consumed. 
We consider, and it is clear, that the suburban services 
with their much higher peak have a greater degree of 
responsibilrty for the maximum demand charge, and they 
■ought to bear more than a mileage proportion charge 
per unit, and that the maximum mileage charge ought 
to be put more heavily on suburban trains. The present 
basis is to spread the total cost as a cost per unit. 

1'13. You take the total cost of electricity and allocate 
so many units to the London passengers and so many 
to the rest ? — Yes. 

114. That you say is fair enough as regards the unit 
charge made by the Electricity Authority, but not as 
regards the maximum demand charge ?— That is so. 

115. What would be the effect if you rethought that 
one and allocated the maximum demand charge in 
accordance with its being “bumped up,” if I may use 
the expression, by the London passenger ? — ^We have not 
completed our investigations into this, but we think the 
effect would be to add about a quarter of a million pounds 
to the costs of London. 



116. One other matter before I draw your attention 
to the detail of the table, and that is in Note 1. You 
say 'the estimate does not take account of increases in 
wage rates to be met on the 5th September, 1966. That 
is coming, is it ? — ^Yes. As part of the general agree- 
ment under which wages were put up in October last 
and a Shorter working week was brought in, we have 
agreed, from the 5th Septeiriber, 1966, wages and salaries 
of all staff will be increased by per cent and the cost 
<«f that to the London Area in a year will be about 
£0.7m. 



117. That is not taken into account at all in this 
taible ? — ^That is so. 



'118. With WW I in front of us. one sees your line 2, 
the result of your figures is, at pre-January of this year, 
wages, there was a margin of £2.Im., representing the 
excess of passenger receipts over working expenses ? — 



119. The working surplus, so to speak. Do you add 
in on your table the yield of the increases for which 
authority is sought?— 'Yes. 



120. The f!wo parts of Chose which came in under the 
Notice, and those which are further proposed, and do you 
take this from your colleague, Mr. I^ntney, on taMe JP5. 
which I shall ask about in due course 7 — Yes. 



121. That adds another £2.Im. to the receipts ?— Yes. 

_ 122. Gdviing you a margin of £4.2m. if this Application 
IS approved in toio That Is so. 



124. M'ay we go on to see how much of the interest 
burden of British Railways the London passengers ought 
faiirly to bear ? — ^Yes. 

125. Have you a table relating to this matter ? — Yes. 
W'W 4 sets it out. 

126. This is a table 'in two separate parts, is it not? 
The first five lines deal with the whole of British Railways, 
and the remaining part with the London Area position ? 
— Yes. 



127. Would you expliain the first half? — ^It is back- 
ground, in the main. Item 1 is what we pay on the ihiftial 
interest delbt to the Minister — ^that is the debt with which 
we started. It is a figure which is rising sligh’tHy each year, 
because each year we have to repay a proportion of it, 
and because we still need the money, re-borrow rt imme- 
diately at current rates of interest, and since the current 
rates di interest are higher than the rate borrowed, there 
is a slight increase each year. The second item is the 
deposit by Savings Banks, and so on, and these are 
liabilities, interest bearing liabilities, inherited by the Board 
and carrying over from the previous British Transport 
Commission in addition to the debt to the Minister. 

128. That represents capital which has been lent to the 
Board by these Savings Banks and Superannuation Funds? 



129. You have been borrowing subsequently ? — Yes, to 
meet the capital expenditure in excess of depreciation pro- 
visions and other sources of finance. 

130. You deduct £lm. from the total as chargeable to 
capital account. Is that the interest on capital ^^bich has 
not yet fructified ? — Yes, specific schemes for which we 
seek the authority of the Minister to charge capital, and 
this is almost en'firely the London Midland electrification. 

131. There is a provision in the Act which enables the 

M'lmster to authorise that, and he has done so ? Yes. 

132. Coming over to the object of the present exercise, 
the London Area passenger proportion, what you are 
endeavouring to do, according to the table, is to find the 
active debt to the Minister and the subsequent borrowings 
and to find interest on them attributable to the London 
passengers 7 — ^Yes. 



xjj. uu yuu gu dooui inai / — ^At me previous 

Inquiry I produced a table setting out, scheme by scheme 
the expenditure since the 1st January. 1956, and all schemes 
which affated the London Area. I started from the Ist 
Jani^ 1956, because it is the basis on which the debt 
to the Minister was determined. 



134. This is what the Minister has provided since that 
date, which is the active debt 7— Yes. 



135. And you allocate that to the schemes upon which 
this capital was spent 7 — Yes. I did not propose to repro- 
duce ^at detailed exhibit on this occasion, but I have 
brought It up to date on a fairty broad basis. There are 
^ main ^angw ; _ the first is I have added in the London 
^dknd electrification and Euston Station reconstruction 
insofar as they affect the London Area. The expenditure 
on these schemes was Incurred over several years past, but 
was left out of all previous calculaUions because the interest 
was current, being charged to capital, but the charge has 
now come to an end, and it is proper to bring that scheme 
in to the previous list. The total cost of the schemes 
insofar as they relate to the London Area, is £9(hn 



'136 Within a geographical area of Euston Station of 
the electrification 7 — And the outer suburban electrifica- 
tion, and the London Area passengers’ proportion of that 
18 calculated at £4®. oo the same baris as we explained 
last time for allocating all 'such schemes. 



123. That is before maktog any allocation to interest 
charges 7 — ^Yes. 



lyi. That falls to be added to the capital which has 
to be serviced by the London passenger. Is ’there any 
other aliteration to the table 7— The amount on wWkfe. we 
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calculated interest must dbviously be reduced by a further 
year’s depreciation, which I have ascertained. I have also, 
without going Mo the maitter in too much detail elucidated 
the mileage expenditure on items affecting the Area, and 
I find these two figures broadly offset each other. What 
I did was to take the £54.6m. or thereabouts, last time, 
and add £4m., to pay for the tx>ndon Midland electrifica- 
tion, and arrive at £59m. shown on line 7 of WW 4. 

138. Rounded to the nearest million? — Yes. 

139. Having arrived at that as the capital which ought 
to be serviced by the London Area passenger, you apply 
the interest of 5.7 per cent. Why did you do that 7 — That 
is the average rate at which we shah be paying interest 
in 1966 insofar as it relates to the date at the 1st January, 
1966. It is compounded of the opening debt which was 
originally pul at 5.58 per cent, plus the additional increase 
in the rale of interest, which we have to re-pay and re- 
borrow, and you also have to take into consideration the 
interest on any fresh borrowings which we made. The 
average of all Ms is 5.7 per cent. 

140. That is the interest on the deht to the Minister, 
and you add in interest on deposits at line 9. Those are 
the Savings Banks and the Superannuation Fund deposits, 
are they? — Yes, they are a due proportion of item 2. 

■141. But why the figure of 5 per cent? — ^As I said 
earlier, these deposits have been used to finance the under- 
takings generally in the past, partly to finance past capital 
expenditure and partly to finance working capital, and it 
is impossible now to identify what particular expenditures 
have been used to finance these things, but it is reason- 
able to assume that the London Area has had its share, 
and therefore I have had to make, as best I could, a broad 
calculation as to what would be a reasonable share for 
the London Area. What I have done is to estimate the 
total book value of the assets used for London Area 
passengers, and to relate that to the total book value of 
all the Board’s assets, and that comes out at 5 per cent 
of the total. That can be tested. 

142. That is the written-down value of the undertaking 
and the London Area is 5 per cent of the whole? — ^Yes, 
that is so. One can test it by the alternative of propor- 
tion pro rata to working expen, ses, and that would give 6 
per cent. The working expenses of the London Area 

Cross-examined 

152. May I have your general help in dealing with some 
of these matters. The fare increases of which you gave 
notice in January of this year were increases in line with 
those published at the same time, or about the same time, 
by London Transport ? — ^Yes. 

153. And they are intended to increase your revenue by 
£l,3m. ?— Yes. 

1'54. If I look at your Board’s Written Case submitted 
in connection with this Appication, J see that in para- 
graj;^ 2 it lis asserted that the grounds upon which the 
Notice was given were increases in costs, mairtly wages — 
primarily wages ? — ^Yes. 



155. And, it is said, that would seriously affect your 
finanoial position, and that, it would seem, justified the 
Board going forward under the Emergency Provlisions in 
the Act. That is what you are saying there ? — ^Are we 
discussing the Emergency Application ? I thought we 
were discussing the Siibstantive Application ? 

156. I am discussing what you were saying in your 
Written Case supporting the Application, in the course of 
wMch, in paragra.ph 2, you gave the grounds upon which 
you gave the notice of increase of fares in January — and 
that is now up for confirmation ? — Yes. 

157. What you were saying there exdosively was that 
you were fading increases in costs — and wages is the only 
item which you men/Bron ? — ^Yes. 



passengers are about 6 per cent of the working expenses 
of British Railways as a whole, and therefore 5 per cent 
looks a modest surcharge on London, a modert propor- 
tion to London. 



143. You take 5 per cent of the total interest which, 
at line 2, 'is £I2m., and that is £0.6m., and that, added to 
your previous figure, gives a total interest charge for the 
London Area passenger of £4m. ? — Yes. 

144. If we look back to WW 1 one sees that that 
shows you have, on the ba^is on which it is calculated, 
£A.2m., so that you can just meet your interest and have 
f0.2m. over? — Yes, that is clearly less than we would 
like and it is clearly less than the Tribunal regarded, on 
the prev<k>us occasion, as adequate. 

145. It is very narrow. How much is the wage increase 
coming in ? — ^That is £0.7m. 

146. As soon as that comes in you will be working at 
a deficit, tif interest has to be paid ? — Yes. 

147. What do you say aiboift £0.2m. as a surplus not 
likely to exist for very long. Are you happy about that ? 
— Indeed no. In the first place it is less than the amount 
required to provide for depreciation at current prices, 
over and above the charge to historic cost, and that would 
cost about £im. It gives no kind of margin for the other 
circumstances which could happen, including the one you 
mention, of the £0.7m. wages coming along shortly. 

148. You would not regard this outcome as a satis- 
factory one ? — I would not. 

149. Though you seem to be better off than London 
Transport ? — ^Yes, we are not quite so bad. 

150. Perhaps British Railways are less unprofitable than 
buses at the present moment ? — We have our own diffi- 
culties, of course. 

151. But the traffic jams are of your own making? — 
Yes, and we can, to some extent, control them. 

(Mr. Fay): Thank you. 
by Mr. Molony 

158. But I accept there might be others as well, which 
would go to increase yoar outgoiings ? — Yes. 

il59. There is no reference there to any grounds of 
ju.stificabion for the Notice arising from a fall in revenue ? 
—No. 

160. Has there been a fall in revenue ? — ^Yes. 

161. We will just weigh it up shortly. Would it be 
correct for me to say that the fall in revenue is in fact 
£Im. ? — As beitween 1964 and 1965, it has been about a 
million. I think, if you make a comparison between 
expectations, which is probttbly relevant here, it is about 
the same figure. 

162. So my figure o>f about a milMon is correct? — 
Yes. 

163. If one looks forward in the Case to paragraph 4, 
you comment upon the effect of the Notice, and you say, 
in your last line just before paragraph 5, that these •in- 
creases are estimated to produce a net yield to the Appli- 
cants of abo^ £lim. in a future year. In fact that is the 
figure which is now reduced to £1.3m., is it not ? — ^Yes. 

164. If in fact there was a loss of revenue of the order 
of a mffion, can you tell me how that has escaped any 
reference In this documrat as a justification for the In- 
crease in fares 7 — ^The facts of tiie changes in revenue 
come to light gradually. We certainly would not be as 
positive in our knowledge of 1965 when this Written Case 
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was produced, as we are now. In addition, there are other 
things which we did not mention — we dlid not mention 
economies. There are a whole num'ber of offsetting 
factors. 

165. I do not expect this to be a a dettailed analysis, 
such as your accounts provide and your exhibits in this 
case provide, of how to arrive at financial conduslions or 
prognoses, but you appreciate, under this procedure, you 
are entitled — subject to confirmation by the Trtibunal — to 
go forward if you are having difficulties, either due to a 
loss of revenue or an increase in co^s ? — ^Yes. 

166. The point I am phtting to you for your comment 
is that on the figures which we have now got, it is evident 
in fact there has been a loss of revenue of the order of a 
mlUlion pounds when compared with expectations — of 
course there has been an increase in ooSts as well — -but in 
this Written Case 'the loss of revenue escaped ail mention. 
— May I just amplify that and say not only did we not 
know what the facts were as well as we know them now, 
but neither had we fully made up our minds as to the 
extent to which the trend was permanent — how far it was 
due to temporary factors and permanent factors. The 
detailed figures in support of the Application of this kind 
might evolve gradually as one looks with greater care at 
the facts. 

167, But this document is dated the 3rd February, 1966. 

168, (Mr.Fay): It is history ; it is reciting the grounds, 
dated the 31st December, 1965. 



(Mr. Molony ) : Yes, I accept that. Are you saying that 
in December, when this Statement was prepared, you 
were not aware of the lost of revenue that you were 
encountering as compared with the expectations of 1964 ? 
We were certainly not so fully aware as we are now. 
Our information on the London Area receipts, which is 
extracted especially for the purposes of this exercise (and 
were not figures which we are interested in, except for 
the purpose of Fares Applications) is not up to date, and 
probably the facts which we had available were probably 
two or three months old. We obviously knew that the 
revenues were not as good as we expected, but I think 
Mr. Pentney can deal with this better than I. 

169. lit is not easy for you to deal w^th it ? — I am 
sorry ; it is difiicult to remember precisely what knowledge 
was available to one at a time in the past. My general 
Qibservation is we were obviously much less clear in 
January, or December, as to what the effects were for 
1965, and we were also much less clear as to the 
significance of the trend — ^whether wholly temporary or 
what the outlook was. 

170. Did I hear you say in the course of a fairly long 
observation, you only take a close interest in your 
revenue far the purposes of these applications ? — Of our 
London Area revenue. This is an artificial concept. We 
look very closely at our revenue generally, our total 
revenues and our revenue in significant flows, and types 
of trafBc, but we do not have the detailed effect of the 
London Area until sometime after the event. 

ITU. That is only because you do take the trouble 
to collect them ? — ^We go to a good deal of trouble to 
collect them, and that is part of the problem why they 
take so long. 

172. I can appreciate the difficulty of working out 
expenses between the London Area and other places, but 
surely the receipts from the London area are pretty readily 
available and continuously available ? — They are available. 
There is a necessity for broad extraction of fjarticular 
flows of traffic to be defined, but it is pretty low in our 
priority for the clerks who extract that information on 
the time scale. 

173. You only work out those figures closely and 
accurately when, and after, you have decided you want 
a fares increase. Is that it ? — ^We work them out more 
closely and more accurately after that, yes. 



174. Can you tell me, in December last when this 
document, your Written Case, was prepared, what was 
the view of those responsible for formulating this case 
as to the loss of revenue compared with 1964, which was 
being encountered ? — I cannot tell you that without 
refreshing my memory from the facts as to what know- 
ledge was available to us and what views we held at that 
date. I have agreed with you it is obvious the receipts 
were falling, but the extent of the fall and its permanence 
were matters I would not like, without notice, to say 
what our views were in December. 

175. Whatever fall was known or believed to be at 
that time, it was not thought worthwhile to mention it 
in your Written Case in December ? — It is not for me 
to decide what was to be in the Written Case, I am not 
responsible for the compilation of the Written Case. 

176. But you were seeking, by that Notice, to increase, 
to pull in an extra amount of about £'lim. which in fact 
you find now will only be £I.3m. You knew then, quite 
apart from increased costs, there was a loss of revenue 
also to be covered, as far as possible, which in itself 
amounts to a million ? — Yes. 

177. ift does not look like very close budgeting, does 
it ? — ^The fact we did not put it in to the Written Case 
is no evidence we knew nothing about it. I am not 
responsible, as I have said, for what is in the Written 
Case, except what is there is a reasonable estimate. 

■J78. Something may be accurate by reason of what 
is left out, as well as what is not? — ^It is a matter of 
opinion, and it is not a matter on which I can usefully 
comment. 



179. You would accept an obligation on behalf of the 
Board to state accurately and fairly the grounds upon 
which they are increasing fares, without any application 
to the Tribunal ? — ^We gave adequate explanation ; if 
there were supplementary explanations, I fail to .see they 
were short of our duty. 



180. You claim to have given adequate explanation, 
do you, although you made no mention at all of the 
lack of revenue ? — It was sufficient. 

(181. That is your contention ? — Really, I did not 
write the Written Case, and you are asking me to comment 
on it. 



1®2. Then if you are not making any contentions, 
I wHl pass from it. I quite understand It may not be 
your re^nsiibility, but if you are contending it is 

adequate, I may have to ask you more questions. 

I think enough information is in this document to justify 
what we did. 



•183. You think so? — Yes. 

'184. 'You think it is perfectly all right that no mention 
should be made of the fact that an estimate in your 
accounts, so far as th^ could be anticipated, was not 
merely an increase in cost but a loss of revenue of a 
very great amount ?— ■! think it is ad^uately explained ; 
there are various other things which we did not mention, 
but which we explained enough to justify what we were 
doing. 

']'85. What you were then doing was trying to raise 
extra revenue of fUfm. but in fact of course what you 
were then doing was simply putiWng up your fares in 
order to assimiiiate them with the London Board 7— We 
were doing both things. They are not alternatives. 

'186. And your position, you just told us, was not quite 
so bad as that of London Transport, but still pretty bad ? 
— 'I now know what the London Transport position was 
then. 



'187. And presumably at an earlier point in time, you 
knew your position was getting bad in relation to the 
London Area, did you not?—'! was satisfied — let me put 
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k this way, I appWed my mind to this question, that, when 
we came to the substantive Apphcation, I would not 
have any difficulty in justifying what we were doing under 
ithe emergency procedure. What facts were in my mind 
then, I would have to look up. But I did satisfy myself 
we were not running ourselves into the position where, 
what we were doing, would prove in die event to be 
unjustified. 

188. Did you have in your mind the fact there was a 
substantial Joss -o-f revenue as compared with your earlier 
anticipation ?-— Il should think 'that is highly material. 

189. Do you not know? — No, I cannot remember 
what happened six morkhs ago, 

190. I't was you who personally decided that these 
increases should be brought into effect, in line with those 
of the London Transport ? — ^No. 

1191. 'In the sense k was your advice to the Board that 
should be done? — No, I am sorry, may I put it this 
way: It was my duty to satirfy myself, from a financial 
point of view, that the proposals were justified. It is 
not for me to advise the Board what to do aibout it. 

192. But you must have given advice in relation to these 
increases which were brought into operation in January ? 
— il advised financially; that the financial case in support 
of such increases, as far as I could see at the time, would 
be fully adequate. 

193. Would be fully adequate? — Would be adequate, 
yes. 

194. How could they be “adequate” on the facts 
we now know, some of which must have been in your 
mind, that you were seeking ? — I am sorry ; I think you 
m'isunderst-ood what I said. I did not say the increases 
would be adequate, but the financial justification for 
them would be adequate. 

1195. I see. Did you know an increase of fiLSm., 
which you were budgeting then for and which is now 
to be reduced, would be inadequate to meet the sum 
total of increases in expenses and loss of revenue ? — 
That is not the sum total. There are economies to be 
taken into account. I had certain infomation, certain 
views at that time as to the various factors, one of which 
was increased costs, and one was loss of revenue, and 
one was economies. Therefore, how far what I am 
putting forward differed from the provisional views I 
then held I do not recollect, but the sum total of the 
facts, and the view I was able to form, was I did not 
anticipate I would find myself in difficulty in justifying 
what was being done. 

196. We know what happened in January, and it is 
only subsequently to what happened in January you have 
closely examined the financial position and arrived at the 
information which you now provide to this Tribunal as 
your evidence in the case ? — ^Yes. 

197. 'And is it because the po.ti'tion works out at less 
favourably than you expected that you are asking for 
additional increases ? — ^The additional increases, as far as 
I can recollect, were asked for some time ago. Again, 
I forget the exact timing of these various stages in the 
evolution of the Scheme, and of the financial evidence 
in support of it. 

19®. I do not •kn'ow about It being asked for a long 
'time ago, they are mentioned in your Case of the 3rd 
■February. Was the matter not discussed before that ? 
^Clearly it was, and wha-t I have said about what we 
did in January is equally true of the proposals we made 
in February, and vrixen these proposals were made, I was 
satisfied I could justify them financially. 

199. 'But you still did not work out in close detail the 
anticipations and calculations which are not put in 
evidence .to the Tribunal ?— That is so. The working out 
in close detail of these things is a laborious and lengthy 



matter ; I should be doing nothing else if I were con- 
tinuously working them out in detail. When it is 
necessary to come before the Tribunal we go to the 
•trouble to make the figures as precise, accurate and 
reasoned as we can. 

200. You seek further additional fare increases includ- 
ing the withdrawal of the concessionary fares to raise an 
extra £im. That is what is said in your notice of 
January. Was that just a broad guess ? — 'I am sorry : 
what is the reference ? 

201. It is in your board’s document presented to the 
Tribunal, puiblished to everybody else, in justification of 
your application, — Would you indicate where it appears ? 

■202. You may find it in paragraph 6, towards the 
end. — ^What we say there is the total yield cyf the two 
sets of increases will be a little over £2m. per year. 

203. Yes, and the yield of those increases will there- 
fore be substantially the same as the increased costs 
referred to in paragraph 3 above? — ^Yes. 

204. On which I do not think you have put a figure 
previously. There is still no mention of any loss of 
revenue ? — ^That is so. 

205. 'Of course when I look at the first additional 
fare increase which is mentioned in paragraph 5 (1)> this 
is an increase which is not in line with London Transport 
charges; it is not an assimilation of your fares with 
'theirs ? — ^That is so. 

206. It is an assimilation of your fares in the London 
area with the fares you charge for any journey on the 
railway system ? — Yes. 

207. Would you tell me for my personal information 
typical journeys which would be cau^t by this proposal? 
— You had better ask Mr. Pentney. 

208. You have agreed with me that the loss of 
revenue which is not a feature of these calculations is 
of the order of £lm. I would like to seek your agree- 
ment as to the make up of that total, because obviously 
it is to be abstracted from various figures. If one looks 
at WW1, item 15, margin available to meet interest and 
reserves, £42im. Am I right in thinking the corresponding 
figure in 1964 in the corresponding document was £5.2m.? 
— iYes. 

209. So that is a £lm. deterioration on your revenue 
side? — ^It is compounded of a very large number of items. 
It so happens that the decline in the revenue is equal 
to the overall decline. 

12II0. This of course is calculated after bringing the 
add'itional fare charges into account — th'ose that operated 
prior to January, 1966, and those that you ho|je will 
operate from January, 1966, onwards ; is it not right to 
say that in fact that difference of £!lm., when one traces 
back and makes a comparison between WW 1 for 1964 
and th'is document for 1966, is to be explained by a loss 
of revenue either actually suffered or sustained in com- 
parison with anticipation ? — You could explain it by any 
of half a dozen or more items. This is one item which 
of itsdf is sufficient to explain the difference, but you 
cannot say it is the reason, or the main reason, or the 
most signfficant reason, or anything. 

<21111. I sugges't it is in fact the reason. Have you 
your 1964 WWl figures to hand ? — ^Yes. 

212. Was the figure which, in 1964, corresponded with 
£37.2m„ £36, 3m. ?— It was. 

(President) : Is that right ? 

213. (Mr. Mo/ony): The other reodpts should be 
omitted for the pur^se of my calcuiation. (To the 
witness): £36.3m. is the passenger receipts? — ^Yes. 
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2S14. Then as at 1964 were there calculations of 
increases to operate on 19th July, 1964, which were priced 
at £1.6m. and £0.2m.? — Yes. 

215. They fell to be added in their total to £36.3m., 
making a total of £38Jlm. ? — ^Yes. 

216. That is the figure one would expect to find as 
the figure of passenger receipts for the future year as of 
now ? — >If nothing else had changed. 

217. I quite agree. — ^You would not expect nothing 
else to change. 

21'8. Things do always change, and what in fact 
emerges is not a figure of £38.im. but a figure of £37.2m,? 
—Yes. 

219. And the reason why that difference comes to our 
notice is that you were an€oipating an increase in traffic 
or traffic revenue, apart from the feres increase, of £0.4m.? 
— That is one of the reasons, yes ; that is a fact. 

220. That you call traffic trend, which you assumed to 
be upward ? — ^Yes. 

221. Was .there not also another item included in these 
calculations which was called buoyancy ? — I think that 
must have been another name for the same item. 



222. I do not think so ; I think it was another item : 
£0.8m. — I do not recdllect it. CouM you give me a 
reference ? 



223. Possibly this is for the next Witness to drail with. 
— It is mainly his responsibiity, yes. 

224. He will be hearing all I am saying and his atten- 
tion will be fastened on to It no doubt. It does not matter 
for the moment whether there was one item or two ; your 
expectation for 1964 was that there would be an increase 
in passenger revenue, apart from any fares increase, of the 
order of £im ? — ^Yes. 

225. That did not happen ? — ^That is so. 

226. For general information, our interpretation of 
•these matters is that your forest of traffic revenue was 

Cross-examined 

235. One or two questions regarding this matter of 
receipts, about which you have juSt been asked. The 
figure of passenger receipts, you have agreed, is shown 
on your WW 1 as being approximately £lm. less than 
previously ; that is right, is it not ? — If you allow for the 
effect of fares increases it is about £lm. less than the 
comparable figure a year ago. 

236. And you did say just ntw that there were factors 
in that respect, some of which were penmaneot and some 
temporary ; is that right ? — 'It is. 

237. Can you indicate whether or not some temporary 
effects With regard to revenue would follow for reasons 
relating to go-slows on the Southern Region and other 
labour troubles ? — That is one of the temporary effects 
which jusftifles us in hoping for an inTprovement in the 
future. 

238. I thought you might agree. You cannot, I sup- 
pose, give any figure ?— *I certainly cannot ; I doubt 
whether Mr. Pentney can, but he will no doubt note what 
you are saying. 

239. AH you can say is one might hope that the figure 

in WW 1 would be increased rather than decreased because 
of that factor ? — I cannot accept that I can look at that 
factor lin isolation 

240. But I was putting it to you in that way and saying 
that if we did take our £37.2m. and we did regard it as 



revised upwards in October 1964 for buoyancy by a figure 
of £0.86Im„ and that was separate and apart from the 
upward trend of £0.4m. (but if you cannot help me over 
that, I dare say others can). — 'Mr. Pentney is noting what 
you say. 

227. Are you budgeting for an improvement — a so- 
called buoyant trend — in traffic in the future year 7 — ^We 
are budgeting for an improvement. The assumption is a 
nfixture of a variety of factors including the fact that we 
think some of the traffic declines in 1965 are temporary 
and also including the assumption that certain others are 
permanent. Mr. Pentney will deal with the reasons under- 
lying these estimates. 

228. I am asking only for facts at the moment. — I do 
not think we can assume we are anticipating buoyancy. 
The reason for the upward trend is that we think some 
of the adverse factors in 1965 were temporary. 

229. Then you are budgeting for an upward trend ? — 
Yes, I agreed with you. I was not using the word buoy- 
ancy. 

230. Is the upward trend incorporated in the calcula- 
tion of 0.3m.? — ^Yes. 

2311. So that although in the period 1964 your ideas 
as to upward trend or buoyancy in traffic revenue have not 
been realised and in fact there is a very su'bstantial drop, 
it would seem in what you take in the booking offices 
you are still budgeting for an improved revenue which 
you attdi'bute to the same sort O'f trend upwards ? — It is 
not for the same reasons 



232. I have not mentioned any reasons at all. — You 
have given an attribution. We are assuming in these cal- 
culations that the improvement between 1965 and the 
future year wiill in money be the .same as the improvement 
we assumed a year ago between 1964 and the future year. 

233. That is not right on your own figures, is it: it was 
never £0.3m. earlier ?—jIt was £0.37m. last time; it is 
£0.3m. now. It is of the same order. 



234. That is what you are saying, although your earlier 
anticipation has not been realised ? — ^Thait is so. 

(Mr. Parker) : No quesitiions. 

by Mr. Mercer 

a factor in Isolation, the £37.2m. would be increased 
rather than decreased ? — I find it difficult to follcxw a 
meaningless assumpUion like that. This is one of the 
factors which enables us to take the optimlistic view that 
we do in WW 1 . 



241. I do ncFt ever want to commence a debate With 
you where you might Win, but I want to be clear about 
whait this figure is. This figure is taken from JP 5 7— 
Yes. 



242. This is based on your experience in 1965 7— Yes. 

243. Your experience in 1965 included certain fectore 

which can be regarded as temporary 7 ^Yes, 

244. Including these factors relating to the go-tflow and 
other labour troulbles ? — Yes. 

245. We are agreed on that pdint 7— Yes. 

246. You cannot put any figure on that 7— No, and I 
do .not think Mr. Pentney can dither (but you had better 
ask him). 



247. Is there anything in your experience of 1965 which 
gives a lower revenue because of service reductions or 
withdrawals 7—1 do not think that is Significant. Most 
of the service reductions have been at times of the day 
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when there was not a great deal of traffic. There must 
be someftWing in it, but whatt rt is worth you had better 
ask Mr. Pentney. 

248. It is another factor we have to take into account? 
— It is a factor to be taken into account, yes. 

249. Would there be a loss of revenue due to bad time- 
keeping on cormnunter services in the South-Eastera Divi- 
sion of the Southern Region ? — ^That probably affected the 
position too. 

250. That, one might hope, would be a temporary 
factor agalin 7 — Yes. 

251. The withdrawals of services of course foUow your 
policy now of reducing the extent of the urwfertaking ? — 
The wliithdrawals in the London area are very little of 
that character ; they are mainly reducing the fr^uency of 
the services rather than withdrawiing services. 

252. There has been some closures in the London area? 
—Yes. 

253. In Kent? — cannot remember when; a year or 
■two ago, I thlink. 

254. At any rate if you get reduced income because of 
closures,, you hope to get reduced expendliture ? — Yes. 

255. So that what you lose in revenue is more than 
balanced in reduced expenditure ? — ^Tbat is always our 
hope, yes. 

256. And this is in line with British Railways’ policy 
of cutting down the size of the undertaking ? — Yes ; as far 
as the London area is concerned it is a fairly insignificant 
facftor ; there is not much room for cutting down the siize 
of the undertaking in the London area, 

257. ft is a factor in any costs attributable on a pro 
rata or percentage basis ? — I do not follow the point. 

257a. If you have an undertakiing outside London 
which is uneconomic and you are cutting it down and 
you dMdte up your costs as between the two areas, then 
that adversely affects London in any such calculations, 
does it not? — >1 can see some rdevance as regards general 
administration and overheads. Is that what you are talk- 
ing about ? 

258. Yes. — Not direct expenseis. 

259. Not in respect of passenger receipts so much as 
in regard to such things as overheads. — -Insofar as you 
cannot iramedia'tely reduce your overheads as quickly as 
you do your direct expenses when you reduce the under- 
taking, there 5s somefthing, certainly, in the point. I would 
say I am using, as the basis of spreading overheads, the 
Southern Region, where the withdrawals of services have 
not been so great in the London area as elsewhere. 

260. I heard you say that, and I was endeavouring not 
to ask anything which has been de^t with in your previous 
answers to my learned friend ; but can I take you, then, 
away from item 1, to item 7, which does deal With some 
of these costs with which we are concerned in relation to 
the London area. This has to be compared with the 
previous figures in 1964, which I am told are on page 125 ? 
—Yes. 

261. If we t^e item 7. which is referred to in WW 1 
in the previous mquity at page 125, you see a figure for 
terroinat and dooumentatiron at item 5 on that schedule, 
which was £5.9m., and is now £6.5m. at item 7- in WWl 
of this inquiry ? — ^Y'es. 

262. 1 am told that is an increase of something over 
per cent ? — Yes, almost exactly ll[> per cent. 

263. Is there any reason why that substantial increase 
has occurred ? — ^There has been a substantial increase in 



wages. The great bulk of the costs included under this 
item are wages and salaries, and the wages of clerical 
staff have gone up by about 10 per cent, I think. 

264. This is with regard to BrMsh Railways generally? 
— ^And in the London area. The rate of wages of clerical 
staff as between these two sets of figures has gone up by 
something approaching 10 per cent. The wages of wages- 
grades have gone up by a good deal more than that. 

265. Are you saying that the reason for this difference 
is suibstantially wage increases ? — Yes. 

266. The next item is cost of track and signalling, 
which appears to have gone up by 9-10 per cent? — Yes. 

267. Is that for the .same reason ? — ^The main cause 
of increase there is equally increased wages. 

268. Now item 9, where we have an increase, of general 
admlnistratiort and overheads ; this appears to go up con- 
siderably more 7 — Yes. 

269. Between 16 and 17 per cent? — ^Yes. 

270. 'Is this again simply increases in wages ? — No ; 
about £0.3m. of the increase of £0.5m. is increases in wages 
and other costs ; the remainder is the heavier incidence 
of adiriinistration and overheads as a pro-porfion of ottier 
cosits, as indicated in WW 3, item 7 ; that isolates the pro- 
portion of this increase which is not attributable to in- 
creases in wages and other prices. 

271. This is the £0.2m. which you have referred to in 
item 7 on WW 3 7 — ^Yes. 

272. This is the increase apart from wage and price 
increases ? — Yes. 

273. Does this mean there are more people engaged 
in the administrallion ? — -Does what mean . . . ? 

274. The fact that there is a figure over and above 
actual wage increases. — ^Yes ; I do not think the increase is 
significant, but my recollection is that there is a small 
increase in numbere on this kiind of adminHstrative work. 



275. Does the increase in personnd apart from the 
increase in wages relate to a proporllion of the whole — ^it 
is not ascertained by reference to any survey of the 
London area as such ? — No, 1 have no figures of the staff 
nurrubers carrying out administrative duties in London; 
I agree that any figures I would have would have to be 
for the business as a whole. I think for the business as 
a whole the admiriistrative staff jiumibers have not changed 
in the same proportion as other staff ; the other staff have 
fallen substanflia'lly. Depending on what period of com- 
parison you use, the administrative staff have either stood 
still or fallen by a lesser proportion. 

276. Now WW2: in your paragraph 1 you have a 
reference to the charges to which the application relates, 
and you consider your receipts in respect of the London 
area ?— Yes. 

277. Is it correct to assume from this that the pas- 
senger receipts whicA are r^erred to in WW 1 and in the 
^hMt IP 5 relate solely to journos wholly within the 
area ? — ^Yes. 

278s Paragraph 3 is a paragraph wMdi gets on to the 
qittstaoa of expenses 3 — Yes. 

279. And it deals, among other matters, wi-lli move- 
ment exjtensBs, whicSi indude an item of shuating ? — Yes. 

280. Can you sfay how far this is divlidble among these 
locaJ trains, subi^an through trains and other through 
trains ? — do not know exactly what there is in the figure 
fo.r diuntihg. It wSll be a comparatively anaW figure in 
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rdatfion to the passenger services in the London area. The 
bulk of shunting is freight, and insofar as it relates to 
passengers 5t would be mainly relating to locomotive- 
hauled stock. 

281. I wanted to ascertain bow far this parBicular item 
had been brought into these figures, but you cannot say ? 
— ^We do not do it that way ; we do not take shunting and 
divide lit up between 'in London and outside of London ; 
we ascertain the total movement costs of each particular 
type of operation, and if there were no shunting involved 
there would be no shunting charge in that seiVice ; if there 
is some shunting involved, there will be a charge for 
shunting, but how much is in the London area costs as 
a whole would require an extensive investigation to ascer- 
tain : I think we would find very little at the end of the 
day. 

282. In paragraph 4 you refer to deiprediatiion ? — ^Yes. 

283. You say in the second sentence “The Board, in 
addition to providing deprediation for moveable (sic) assets 
such as Rolling Stock, also amortise expenditure on physi- 
cally fix^ assets such as bridges, signalling, station and 
other bdildings.” In year 1964 accounts (3a, page 20) 
you deal with this matter ? — ^Yes. 

284. Is it the board’s practice to make provision for 
deprediaJfion for all these assets ? — For the assets shown 
on page 20, yes. 

285. Do these items include locomotives and rolling 
Stock built since 1955, or also the figures in re;spect of 
those of earlier date ? — It indudes all looomofives owned 
by the board which are not life-expired. 

286. In yo'ur WW 2 you say you follow the same 
procedure as for the main accounts ?— As regards 
depreciation, yes. 

287. So that you have presumably allowed this charge 
for these pre-ii956 assets as you have for the post-lSSe 
ones, as you have just indicated ? — ^That is so. 

288. Is there an amount which is obtainable in respect 
of this evaluation ? — ^No, in calculating depreciation we 
do not have regard to whether it is pre-1956 or post-1956. 

289. Then there 'is this reference to the charge for 
amortisation, or rather a charge in lieu of a charge for 
amortisation ? — ^Yes. 

290. Have you got this worked out as a charge for 
renewal of fixed assets in lieu of a charge for amortisa- 
tion for 1965, 1964 and 1963'? — No, this calculation, 
which includes a charge for renewals, is done in great 
detail. For example, for track it would be done for each 
sectlion of track, which has been separately costed ; we 
have not got it added together as a total figure. 

291. ’Does it appear somewhere in WW 4, either in 
1964 or now ? — Not WW 4. You mean WW 1 ? 

2S>2. Where will it be in WW'l ? — It will form part 
of the various headings — mainly in track and signalling 
costs, although there will also be something in terminal 
costs. 

293. And you cannot separate these items 7 — ‘I do not 
know the figures separately, no. 

1294. In WW 4 for 1964, on page 128 of the previous 
transcript, on that occasion we had a series of works 
described, did we not ? — Yes. 

295. One about which I am to ask you is shown at 
the end of the table : reconstruction of Grosvenor Bridge, 
Victoria, Southern Region. In your WW2 now in para- 
graph 4 you refer to reasonable charges for renewals ; 



is this one of them ?— I am not very sure about this. 
I imagine there will be something in for this kind of 
asset, for renewal, but I would like to look at that. 

296. You appreciate that where you have shown, 
finally, the London area passenger proportion of these 
costs, both in this WW 4 and of course in the one you 
have produced on this occasion ; it becomes a question 
of how much is to be charged against the London 
passengers in respect of some ^ these matters. — I think 
1 see your point. You suggest that if I make a provision 
for renewal of this asset, I ought not to charge interest 
on its reconstruction; its reconstruction is not wholly a 
renewal. I get the point ; I would like to look at it. 

297. Now can I turn to paragraph 12 of WW 2. You 
say “ In the case of through services, tests have been under- 
taken to establish the use made of all through train.s by 
Area passengers and other passengers over sample periods. 
This has been expres.sed in passenger miles and has been 
used to share the movement expen.ses of the trains.” There 
you refer to tests? — Yes. 



298. Can you tell us when these te.sts were made 7 — ^In 
1963 for the most part. 

299. These are the old tests ? — Yes ; where there had 
been a sulbstantial change in circumstances you would 
do it afresh, but for the most part this is the 1963 test. 

300. What is put, which I am to put to you, is that 
there has been a consideraible growth in recent years in 
the season ticket traffic from the dornTi'tory area, and 
this would have an effect in respect of your evaluation, 
would it not? — ^It could have; it would not necessarily 
have. It depends Whether the character of the traffic 
has changed. 

301. But if it has not been tested since 1963, then 
whatever the factor is, it has not been taken into account? 
— ^No, it has not been taken into account. What the 
effect would be if it were re-counted, I do not know. 

302. And in paragraph 13 there is a change of heart 
on the part of the board, or a grudging admlss'ion, or 
how should I put it ? — 'You put it in your own way. 
It is thait we are not pursuing it on this occasion. 

303. In any event there is a change in the method 
of calculation ? — Yes, we have accepted the Tribunal’s 
view. 



304. Paragraph 14 says: “The circumstances of the 
‘ other through trains ’ are not, in the view of the Board, 
the same and it is therefore not appropriate to treat the 
train as a single unit .throughout its journey. Accordingly 
the expenses of each service between extreme stops within 
the Area were first estimatd pro-rate to train mileage 
and this figure was then allocated between Area and non 
area passengers pro-rate to passenger miles.” 'With regard 
to this item, am I right that on the Southern Region in 
particular there are quite a number of through trains 
which are split into two portions in the course of their 
journey ? — Yes. 



305. Can you say how the cost of this type of train 
is allocated ?— I do not remember ;the mechanics of it. 



306. If it was done on the total train mileage of the 
■two halves, would not this be unfair to any calculation 
in respect of London’s share ?— It is dbviiously a factor 
which has .to be taken into account. How it is done 
I would like to ascertain. 



307. If you have a passenger travelling wholly within 
the area, he is not concerned With the train once it goes 
outside the area, is he ?— That is true, yes, but I do not 
quite get the point of it. 



(Adjourned fOr a short time) 
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308. (Mr. Mercer): Mr. W'iachester, this morning we 
were dealing with your second Exhibit, WW2, and you 
may remenVber you were referring to through trains in 
'two portions. You remember that ? — Yes. 

309. I am asked to ask you this: Is it not correct 
that some of these tra'ins include the following; Waterloo 
to Reading and Aldershot, which splits at Ascot ; Waterloo 
to Alton and Portsmouth, slow, which I am told splits 
at Woking; three groups of trains from Charing Cross, 
one to Sheerness and Maidstone splitting, I am told, at 
Stroud, a second group to Dover via Aston, which splits 
at Tonbridge, and a third group to Hastings v<ia Ton- 
'bridge Vkhich split at at Tunbridge Wells ; and there are 
'two further groups from Victoria, one to Dover and 
Ramsgate via Bromley, which apparently split at Gilling- 
ham, and the other to Ashford and Sheerness which split 
at Swanley. You may remember this morning, in 
replyiing to my learned friend, you did speak about the 
cost of electric current ? — Yes. 

3il0. And you mentioned this question of the cost 
of trains which stop at a number of stations in the area 
as compared with those which stop at only a few stations 
in the area, — ^Yes. 

Jl'l. The poation is, is it not, that with the other 
through trains they normally stop at only a few stations 
in the area ? — 'Yes. 

3H2. And they have considerable runs at higher speeds 
than subupban local trains ? — Yes. 

313. Does 'that not mean 'the cost per mile is 
appreciably less than the local trains ? — I would have 
■thought that likely, yes. 

314. Are not these all factors wh'ich make the cost of 
the other through trains more expensive on your calcula- 
tion ? — am sorry, but if we allow (which you suggest 
we ought) for the probably lower cost of the electric 
current per mile by the through trains, I would have 
thought th^ would have been cheaper. 

3i]5. What I am putting to you is if you have not 
allowed for that factor in relation to trains which only 
stop at a few stations in the area, then you are really 
loading ■to'is calculation against the London passengers. — 
If we have not allowed for it, which I am not admitting,' 
■then we are loading. 

3116. Could I turn to paragraph 19, which deals with 
terminal and documenta'tion expenses ? — Yes. 

3117. You do refer here to 'the stations in respect of 
which tests were made. You say : “ The sharing of the 
passenger expenses between area and other passengers 
under the three headings was undertaken individually for 
each of the stations usiing the following shitistical bases,” 
and so forth 7 — ^Yes. 

3118. This calculation relates, I believe, to 520^ stations 
in the area, does it not 7 — ^That would 'be about right. 

319. Was it a sharing of passenger expenses between 
area and other passengers at each of .these stations, or only 
at the 5 per cent mentioned in paragraph 18 7 In other 
words, was it a whole test or just a spot test 7 — The test 
carried out in '19 related to ail the stations. The 5 per cra't 
only relates to ■&€ additional cost of, I think it is, malin- 
•tenance, tha't kind of thing, where it was a restricted number 
of stati'ons. 

320. Reconsidering 'this ma-tter now, would it not have 
'been more equitable to make an allocation simply on the 
number df stops of given trains ? — do not think it would 
have made a sigiiflcaat difference, but we pick what we 
consider to be the most equiitable basis for each type of 
expense. 

3211 You consider it equitable 'to do it in relation to 
the particular type of train 7— We adopt a different method 



for each of the three main headings of expense. It is 
nothing to do with the type of train. 

3'22. iQr the number -of stops 7 — ^Well, the passenger 
handling is done on the numiber of stops. 

3'23. That is all, is it? — ^The others are done on the 
bases indicated. 



3'24. Then can we turn to paragraph 22, which is the 
last paragraph but one of this treatise, which deals with 
matters of track and signalling. Here you refer to the fact 
that “ So far as the joint tracks are concerned, an additional 
estimate was made of the expenses which would be 
incurred if there were no passenger traffic on the lines but 
the same total volume of traffic, measured in gross ton- 
miles (for 'track) and train miles (for signalling), continued 
to pass. The difference between this estimate and the 
present expenses of maintaining and operating the track 
and signalling has been treated as specific to passenger ; 
the balance has been dealt w'ith as joint.” In considering 
these matters you have regard, presumaibly, to the 
differences between the character of the lines in the London 
area and outside London, or the character of use of 'the 
lines, shall I say. Is that right? — 'I do not quite get the 
point. This same exercise is appropriate whether the track 
is in London or out of London. 



325. What about the position so far as the freight trains 
are concerned 7 — •'What kind of freight train was considered 
in relation to this exercise? — ^Whatever freight •traffic was 
passing on these lines. 

326. All traffic 7 — it were passing, yes. 

327. It would 'include slow trains, fast freight, liner 
trains, and so on 7 — relevant to this particular case. 

J28. You took them all into separate consideration 7 — 
We would take into consideration the particular section of 
line and whatever was appropriate to that section of line. 

329. If you have goods trains which are restricted by 
the existing stock of goods wagons and unable to stand up 
to higher speeds, do you take that into consideration, or 
was a very general estimate made of these matters ? — ^The 
estimate was made by the technical people. With what 
precision they were able separately to evaluate all the 
factors you are mentioning, I would not know. I would 
think 'it would have to be generalised to some extent. 

330. It would 7 — would expect so. 

3311. I did want to go back to a question which was 
asked you before on WW 1 and WW 2. In 'WW2, para- 
graph 3, you refer in your second sentence to: “Broadly 
movement corresponds to the published accounts items, 
•train working and shunting, plus administration of main- 
tenance included therein” and in WW'l you have shown 
genera] administration and overheads as £3.5m, have you 
not 7 — 'Yes. 

3'32. If you charge this £3 .'5m. as a proportion of the 
£35.5Tn. or as £3.5m. on £32m. as die case might be, 
subtracting the one from the other, you get a proportion, as 
I put to you before, of about 10 or II per cent ; is that not 
so 7 — 11 per cent. 

333. In this method of calculation 'it is a case of charg- 
ing administration on adrainistra'tion, as it not 7 — ^The 
movement expenses and the track expenses would include 
the administration of maintenance. The basic calculation 
of the 11 per cent, derives from the same procedure, some 
part' of the general administration could well'be administer- 
ing engineering administration, so insofar as there is any 
vice in it, it is a vice in the original calculation which is 
repeated and its application does not affect the answer, 

334. You think this meth'od of calculation is appropriate 
in trying to get a proper allocation for the London area ? 
—Yes. 
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335. That is your view ? — Yes. 

336. I am asked to refer you, before we leave WW 1 
and WW2, to the Accounts for 1964, page 31. You see 
half-way down the page, under the heading “ Administra- 
tion and general expenses ” you get this item of engineer- 
ing maintenance expenses and other expenses, which over 
to the right-hand side comes out to a figure of J01'2.9m. 7 — 
Yes. 

3*37. Does this correspond to the administration of 
maintenance? — ^This is the administration of maintenance, 
yes. 

338’. That is the figure that is relevant ? — ^Well, it would 
only be a very small part of that which relates to movement, 
but that is the administration of maintenance which is 
included in the o ther expenses and not in the administration 
expenses for the purpose of calculating the percentage, the 
'll per cent. The form of the calculation was set out in an 
Exh'itbi-t put in on the last occasion. Exhibit WW 5 at page 
129 of the transcript last time. That shows that we started 
from the 1963 counterpart of this talble we are talking 
about, excluded engineering administration from the 
costing definition of administration and general overheads 
and, therefore, we are not charging this one twice, if that 
is what you are coming to. 

339. You are not ? — No. 



340. Have you evaluated how much of this item is in 
respect of the area 7 — Whlidh item ? 



341. This £12.9m. ? — ^No, I would not know it as a 
separate figure. 



342. WW 3 deals with the analysis of changes in work- 
ing expenses. — Yes-. 

343. Your first item- deals with the change in method 
adopted for apportioning expenses of suburban through 
traifts to that used for other through trains. — ^Yefs. 

344. And thlis arises, does it, following what was the 
London County Council's objection to the previous method 
of appoitionmenl ? — Yes, that is so, 

345. Does that mean that, with reservations, you have 
accepted their principle ? — No. I solid I had adopted it. 

346. Adopted it but not accepted it 7— 'I have ad(^ed 
the Ti^ibunal’s acceptance. The Triibunal accepited it and 
I have used it on this occaisJion. 

347. Item 2 deals with the changes in services, station 
and other economies, etc., whlicb are shown at £0.8m — 
Yes. 



348. Can you tell us what changes in services, broanJly, 
were effeoted 7 — ^Not in detail. 



349. I said “ broadly,” Mr, Winchester. — ^The main 
changes in services are a general reductioa in the off-peak 
services in the size of trains. 



350. Are you able to give any separate figures for these 
three 'items 7 You have shown ‘them as changes in (1) 
services, (2) station econoniies, and (3) other ecjonomies. 
Are you able to give figures for those 7-^ro9diy. That 
£0‘.8m. can be divided as to £0.5m. movement, £0.2th. 
terminal, and £0,1 track. 

351. How did you come to use this terminology “ser- 
vice.” “Station” and “other” economfies? Does “other 
economies ” mean track and nothing else, for example' ? — 
Yes, the 'track is the m'ain “other” element. I think that 
is fair ; “ oither econoniies ” are track 'economies. 

352- And movement is •wtot: you call “ services ” 7 — 
Yes, except Iha't some of the atafiou economies arise- from 
the changes in services. 



35'3. What do you mean by that 7 — If you have fewer 
trains in the off-peak you can make consequentiall 
economies at the 'rtations. 

354. In any case you 'divide up 'those figures in that 
way and you get thic £0.8m. by the addition of items of 
£0Jm., £0.2m. an'd £0.1m. — Yes. 

355. Then in item 3 you show the increase in wage 
rates of £1.5m. Are you aiMe to say, in respebt first of the 
Decemlber, 1964 increase, -whalt 'that cost so far as British 
Railways as a whole are concerned ? — About £25m. 

356. Do you have a figure for the number of employees 
who would be cntlitled 'to that amount 7 — We publish num- 
bers of staff in our accounts, and it would he wi^tever is 
the current equivalent or the equivalent at the appropriate 
eime of the nutnibers sh'own. 

357. Would you have the figures for British Railways’ 
employees in the London area wlio are covered ‘by that 7 — 
No, we have not atltempteid to do that. For one reason 
you would have to 'split it up in'to bits of employees. 

358. So the £1.5m. is a proportion, is it? — It is the 
detailed estimaite made by 'the costing people in the Regions 
in relation i(io the individual services concern^, or the 
groups of services concerned. It 'is not ju.st a figure out 
of the air, -it is done in some detalrl. 

359. But k liB not a figure which la found 'by multi- 
plying up employees to give you £l,5m. 7 — 'No, 

360. Then you refer lo 'subsequent changes effect'ive not 
later than March, 1966. Have you a figure, again, for 'the 
cost to British Railways as a whole ? — Yes,, it •would 

be aibout £25m. 



361. The same 'people would be affected, pre.sumaibly. 
in this case.~Yes. 



362. Is it anticipated 'there will be a reduction in the 
number of hours worked per week as a result of these 
awards 7 — Yes. 

363. 'Do you know what that would amount to ? No. 

The estimate of 'the cost of the shorter 'WorkiDg week (lakes 
into account all the changes expedted to occur. It repre- 
sents a good deal lass than the equivalent of the deduction 
from 42 hours 'to 40. It would not cost us the ful'l .axith- 
metical equivalent. 

364. You cannot take 'this £1.5m. and say "Well, so 
much was in respect of wage rates, so much in respect of 
annual holidays and so much (in respect of '(he reduction 
of the working week ” 7—1 can give you a broad alloca- 
tion: aibout half would be wage rates, perhaps £0.1m. for 
the additional holidays, and the rest for the 'shorter -workinz 
week. 

365. The holidays did not absorb a very large pro- 
portion of the whole 7 — No. 

366s Item 5 deals "with increases 'in na'Cionail insurance 
and 'Other staff costs, £0.3m. Here again we are i^erring 
to items '-which have been added Up 7 — ^Yes. 

367. Are you alble to say how mnuch is in 'teqjeCt of 
each? — ^Yes. Nearly £0.2m. its the national 'insurance, and 
the resit is about equally the rick pay 'scheme and the 
pensioss. 

368. Presumably -Ms is, again, a figure which has been 
arrived ait on the same basis as the other figures. 'In other 
words, it is not a figure 'that you have moJtipflied by a 
gliven number of employees 7 — No. 

369. 'Finally on this table we have this line “increase 
in genraa'l adtnm'isfcration and overheads apart from wage 
and price increaises.” If we take this figure as 'it stands 
and 'ff not knowing the facts, 'We assume thalt pay will be 
£1,000- -a year, thiiis would mean an ex'tra 200'ipeoj^e, would 
it not? — Yes. 
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370. Does this meaa that somethkig like that numiber 
of additional people has been employ^ hy the Board in 
this area ? — have not done 'that calculation. 

371. This is a figure which is apart from wage and 
price increases, is it not ? — Y es. 

372. Therefore it is a sulbstantial increase. — ^Well, it is 
2 on 33. 

373. Even in the London area there have been .some 
reductions, have there not, in services ? — ^Whether you can 
reduce the admlimstraiCion if you reduce the frequency of 
the service I doulbt. 

374. At any rate, you cannot tell us how this figure 
relates to numibers of employees ? — No, I have not 
attempted to approach it in that way. 

375. Before I leave this table, lif I can go hack ’in my 
tracks to the previous item, which was the increase in 
price 'levels, £0.5m., are 'these increases in prices In respect 
of items not lincluded in 'the items in lines 4 to 9 of WW 1 ? 
—They are 'part of the litems appearing in 'items 4 to 9 of 
WWl. 

376. Can you say what main items are concerned, or 
are you able to split the £0.5m. up at all ? — ^The main 
element is this increase in maximum demand charge for 
electricilty ; ithat accounts 'for albout £0.4m. out of the 
£0.5m. I do not 'say I have identified all the Stems pre- 
cisely, there are some ups and some downs, hul that Ss the 
largert single element. The only other element of any 
consquence that I have 'iden-lified is expenditure on ma,'in- 
tenance of electrical multiple units in the Eastern Region 
which are now coming near the peak time for mainten- 
ance. As a v^icle gets older it ■starts to oome Sn for its 
overhauls. With a young fleet your maintenance is 
abnormal and you expect it to rise, and the malintenance 
has risen. 

377. You remember on this poinit your passing shot, if 
I may presume to pult it that way, at the season ticket 
travellers this morning With regard to this question of the 
electrical costs.— At the peak travel'lers, yes. 

378. Before we leave this, is it not true than in respect 
of these trains you do gdt more income, more revenue ? — 
Oh, yes. 

379. The fact the traveller gets the discomfort of being 
squeezed up in the seats and standing in the corridor does 
not mean you get less per train, you get subrtantially more 
per train that in respect of the off-peak trains 7 — <1 would 
expect so, yes. 

3180. Can I turn to WD4 now. This is dealing with 
the esbimate of interest liability in a future year?— Yes. 

38'L What those instructing me would like to know in 
order to deal With their objection on this part of the matter 
is: how much of the interest charge given is in respect of 
the payment of the capital debt which is referred to in the 
direction given by the Minister of Transport referred to in 
the Report for 1964 at page 74 ?— I think I have given this 
information this morning. It is one of the last long series 
of figures. 

3'8Q. I am sorry, I do not want to repeat any questions 
which have been put. In any case, was a direction given on 
the 21st December. 1964 7— Yes. that is one of the 
directions — at least, I take it from you. We are subject to 
directions. 

383. Have there been any charges made to the London 
area in respect of these 7 — Well, the figure of £5.7m. in 
line 8 takes into account the effect of this direction and the 
corresponding direction a year later. 

384. In WW 4 the first item is an item on initial interest- 
bearing debt to the Minister of Transport 7— Yes. 



385. Has this not gone up from £48m. to £49m. 7 — 'It 
has been, rounded up in that way, yes. 

386. Is that for the reason you referred to this morn- 
ing 7 — It has gone up because of the Minister's direction. 

387. This is a sort of re-'borrowing, is it 7 — Yes. 

3’8fi. Can you say whether the amount of the interest- 
bearing debt has increased 7 — ^Yes. These figures, of course, 
are rounded figures. It has not gone up by film. It was 
shown as £4‘8m. last year and It is shown as £49m, this 
year, but in fact the figure is slightly less than £48im. and 
if one is producing a document rounded to the nearest 
million one makes the rounding so that the thing adds up. 

389. There is an increase in the interest rate, is there 
not ? — Yes. 

390. 'It is now 6.'125 per cent 7 — 'It varies considerably 
every new borrowing. Every new, fresh borrowiing is at a 
different rate of interest, or at least it is at the current 
'Government rate for borrowing. It is compounded of all 
the items I gave you in the letter which was handed in this 
morning. 

391. Item 2 is an 'item in respect of the deposits by 
Savings Banks and Superannuation Funds and provision 
for retirement benefits. Have you any figure for deposits 
by Savings Banks in British Railways’ Accounts at the end 
of 1965 7 — ^You mean the capital value ? 

39!2. Yes, for these three items.— The figure for these 
three items at 31st December, 1965, was almost £311m. 

393. Can you say how it is split up 7 — ^Yes. Savings 
Banks £40m„ Superannuation Funds f!157m., retirement 
benefit provision £114m. 

394. Then I would like to refer to item 8, where you 
show interest at 5.7 per cent, This is a figure which is 
■found by approximation over several rates ; is that right 7 
—That is in fact a weighted average of the various rates. 

395. It was 5.58 per cent, was it not?^Last time I 
took 5.58, which was the rate payable at that date. I did 
not bother last time adjusting it because the adjustment was 
too small, but the effect of the repayments and the new 
borrowings has been such that I thought it was time it was 
brought up to date. 

396. Would the correct figure for the rounding up be 
about 5.64 per cent 7 — No. If you want to take it ano-ther 
decimal place it is 5.69. 

397. So we are 0.045 at variance on it 7 — Indeed you 
are saying 5.64, which was based on the erroneous calcula- 
tion in the letter you sent me in the middle of last week. 
You have got the revised figures in the letter I have given 
you this morning. 

398. Very well, If you have given it to me already. — I 
hope I have, and I hope I have satisfied you. 

399. Then we do oat want to waste time, Mr. Win- 
chesiteir. WW 5 refers to other receipts relative to London 
area passengers. — ^Yes. 

400. These cover a number of items and I am asked to 
enquire whether the items listed here cover receipts from 
the three following groups of properties: firstly, arches 
un'der railway tracks on lines Ifite toe South-eastern Division 
of toe Soutoern RegSon and al» on the South-western 
Region ; (2) the letting of 'land adjacent to railway tracks 
which DOW carry passenger tralins, and (3) properties built 
over railway 'tracks. Can you assist us to see if we can get 
some further money for London 'in respect of those 
items 7—1 doubt if any of them are. There might a small 
amount in for some, but in general the answer is no. TTiis 
is only money earned because of the presence of passengers. 
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401. You know that in regard to London Transport 
that the profits 'from the letiting of non-operational land 
is brought 'into account lin judging the profitability of the 
organisation ? — Yes, hecause in the case of London Trans- 
port, you are looking at .the business as a ■whole. Here we 
are 'taking up the London area .passenger as a separate 
item. 

402. We are to assinrilate them for the purposes of 
charging the London area passengers, but not to assimilate 
them for the purposes of evaluating what ought to be a 
proper contribution ? — I do not accept the parallel. 

403. Then we have certain misceManeous traffic re- 
ceipts and in these miscellaneous traffic receipts can you 
say how much revenue for London termini stations comes 
from at least four items, cloakrooms, car parks, lavatories 
and other items ? — You have almost entirely exhausted the 
list. You want .them separately ? 

404. Can you give ithe others ? — ^The London termini 
cloakrooms, cyde storage and lost property, £189,000 ; 
baths and (lavatories, £47,000 ; oar parking, £4,000. 

405. 'Are there any other items? — ^No. 

406. Do you know how .many stations in that area 
have car parks ? — ^You mean terminal stations 7 

407. In the London area ? — I do not know. 

408. Have you any scale of charges for the parking 
of cars and bicydes lin Ithe London area 7 — am not really 
expert on this. I would have thought car parking charges 
would vary from station to station. 

409. That does not come under your jurisdiotiion 7 — 
No. 

410. Now commercial advertising — this is stliM on one 
of your exhibits. These figures include nothing for the 
sites of the advertising or isrtes on the side of bridges or 
buildings 7 — ^No, they are, as far as possible, confined to 
recdpts from sites seen by the passenger. 

411. If not seen 'by the passenger, it does not go to 
the credit of the London area ? — ^That is the objective, 
yes. 

4I12. I am told the working expenses appear to be 62i 
per cent of ithe gross receipts, Is that right ? — ^Fbr com- 
merci^ advertising ? 

413. Yes. — ^Yes, it is at London 'terminal .stations. 

414. You agree that is not a very high figure? — 1 am 

sorry ; I am .not quiifte sure . 

415. The working expenses in relation to receipts are 
so hi^, does it not show a margin for reduction of 
expenditure 7 — ^I am not really expert on the partiicuiar 
condkioas under which these advertisements are looked 
at, but I should imagine it is a rather expensive business 
to deal with. 

416. There is no o.ther witness to deal with this 
exhibit 7 — No. I have taken the advice of the expert, and 
if you want me to go into the detail of .the operation, I 
shall have to find out. 

417. Perhaps you might know something more abqut 
refreshment rooms ?— I presume .this is something we ail 
take more interest in. Do you know the net receipts 
from the refreshment room at each of the London 
terminli 7 — I do. 

418. Are you able to give that figure ? — Station by 
sta-tion 7 



419. Whichever way you have them for your purposes. 
—I have got than ; I can read out a fist of 30 stations, if 
this really Is relevant. 



420. Do you group .them in any par'ticular way 7 — No, 
I have a list of London terminal stations, wlith a note 
station by station of the receipt.s. 

421. I suppose that cohld be dbta'ined if required. You 
need not read them out now, if I know they are available ? 
— They are available. 

422. What I am putiting to you is that you get terrrvinals, 
such as Charing Cross, Fenchurch Street, Marylobone and 
London Bridge, Waterloo (Eastern) and Victoria, which 
are more of a suburban nature than, say, Paddington, 
Euston or King’s Cross. May I take it you do not divide 
them up .into any such classes 7 — No. I have taken them 
globally, and the diVisSioin is sufficient by and large. Any- 
way, I did not see .the point of trying to analyse them in 
that way. 

423. Wbat sort of formula did you u.se? — I told you 
I took half of tHis group of receipts as a whole. 

424. And so 7 — If I were looking at refreshment 

rooms in isolation, I would be reluctant to give half to 
London area passengers, but, taking the whole thing .to- 
gether, I thought it was not unreasonable. 

425. That is what you were tdlling us th'is morning 7 — 
Yes. 

426. In that figure which you referred to this morn- 
ing, do I .take It there are not any receipts in respect of 
refreshment rooms In places such as Croydon, East Croy- 
don, Kew Gardens, Kingston, and so on 7 — East Croydon ; 
there are no receipts. In other places there are no losse,s ; 
as near as can be the thing Is neither a profit nor a loss. 

427. There were increased charges, were there not 7 — 1 
am told .that coffee has gone up from lOd. to Is. Od. — 
have not taken the latest figures. I have, on adVice, taken 
the figures for 1964 which were (better than the figures for 
1965, in the hope that 1966 will be back to the 1964 levd. 

428. But the fact that coffee has gone up ? — Yes, 

that .is one of the reasons why I have assumed ithe decline 
which took place betwen 1964 and 1965 will be reversed 
and that 1966 will be as good as 1964. 

429. Do you think 'there !is a passenger resistance to 
coffee, as well 7 — ^This Is not relevant to my reply, but it 
coiild well be, if you put the price of anything up. you 
seM less, I would have thought. 

430. And if you do not Improve the coffee, 'that does 
not help, does it 7 — QuaJ'ity counts, I suppose ! 

431. Have any steps been taken by British Railways to 
encourage the use of London area refreshment rooms by 
London passengers 7 You see, you have housewives who 
come up for .the day, shopping in the late morning, and 
they like to have lunch at the staition, if it Is attractive 
enough, but if the sandwiches are yesterday’s or early lin 
the morning, and the coffee is not at all it shoul'd be, then 
they would soon battle down Oxford Street. Have any 
particular steps been taken in this regard 7 — I would have 
thought the quality of the refreshment rooms in the Lon- 
don terminal stations has risen qbiite substanti^ly in the 
last few years. There is a limit to what you can afford 
to spend in improving quality. The better the «erv.ice you 
give, the more k costs. 

432. There Is scope for publicity in respect of What 
you suggest have been the improvements. Is there no room 
In the .new timetables for puIbKcity of these facilities 7— 
This 'is getting a far cry from London fares, 'but we will 
note your suggestion with interest. 

43'3.— I am putting it to you. that thi.s is part of your 
income from the London area 7— If we can improve It, 
we shall certainly consider any suggestion for improving 
our receipts, and will follow that one up. 

{Mr. Parker) : I have no questions. Sir. 
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(Prexidenl): Is Mr. Ausden here, or Mr. Ruler? There 
seems 'to be no other cross-examina'ti'on. 

(Mr. Mercer) : Mlight I be allowed .to puit to Mr. Win- 
chester just this one matter, Sir? I have not put to him 
the exhibits which it would 'be proposed to utilise on behalf 
of the Assodation. They have been seen by British Rail- 
ways, and I would sto^y put it as a global question, I 
think, (in fairness to Mr. Winchester, in case he wished to 
say anything on them. 

(Mr. Fay): He does, and I was going to ask that. Sir, 
because we have been having almost daily correspondence 
With Mr. Mercer’s clients, and I have in my hand two 
letters, dated the 27th April, asking for further informa- 
tion, one of them containing questions which my learned 
friend has just put, rightly, except now that the Inquiry 
ha.s started one would have thought it should not be done 
by correspondence. The other letter says : “ We are in- 
structing Counsel to examine in depth on this matter” — 
a matter which I do not .think my learned friend ha.s 
touched upon. T do not want to say to my learned frtend 
and his clients now that the Inquiry has started we fed 
it is inappropriate that cross-examiinat'ion should be con- 
ducted by corre.spondence, but we prefer Mr. Winchester 
to deal wlkh these matters from the witness chair. 



We have been given voluminous information and we 
have been checking the calculations, of I think it is, 18 
different tables, many sub-dlivided into ten or more .sheets 
which my learned friend has just referred to, and if indeed 
he intends to use them — and they seem related only to 
Mr. Winchester’s province — would suggest he puts them 
to Mr. Winchester, becau.se I think Mr. Winchester ha.s 
some comments to make on 'them. 



(Mr. Mercer): I was Intending in my question to save 
time; I did put that to Mr. Winchester. Might I deal with 
the points as they arise in respect of those exhibits in the 
way he would prefer, rather than I should go .through 
them individually insofar as, in any event, they have been 
dealt with by British Railways, and I understand the figures 
have been corrected. I do not know about this corres- 
pondence to which my learned friend refers; I agree with 
him, that at this stage it would no doubt be better to have 
these matters dealt with by question and an.swer, but you 
know, Sir, it does save a great deal of time if matter.s can 
be got rid of in the course of correspondence beforehand. 

(President): But correspondence at this stage is not 
helping us very much ; we have to rely on what we hear 
in the Inquiry. 

(Mr. Mercer): Yes, Sir, but the correspondence means 
that there is not so much for you to consider as there might 
otherwise be. 

(President): Now you are going to start your cross- 
exam'ination in “ depth ” ? 

434. (Mr. Mercer): I will leave the depth to Mr, 
Winchester, Sir! {To the Witness): These exhibits in 
some cases fill out the existing exhibits of the British 
Railways’ Board, do they not ? — Yes. 



435. 'In other cases they set out conclusions in respect 
of the various matters which have been dealt with in the 
cour.se of your evidence and in the course of cross- 
examination. Having presumably checked these figures, do 
you still find some matters to disagree with ? — ^WelJ, I 
got this morning a set of exhibits, most of which seem 
to be the same, or similar, to documents I have previously 
seen, and insofar as they are the same as documents I 
have seen and returned to you, I accept their arithmetical 
accuracy. I do not find this very hel^ul. 90 per cent of 
‘them seem to me quite irrelevant, and before I could 
sensibly comment I think I would like to know what point 
you want to make on them ; I am, for example, not clear 
what value a list of hotels is, with classifications of the 
“A.A.” and the total nurmber of bedrooms, but if that 
information is vital, I will ensure that they are checked 
in detail. 



436. Insofar as the first exhibit is concerned, you under- 
stand that that is simply repeating your WW 4 and it shows 
the percentage proportion of London Area net capital 
expenditure ? — Yes. Wh'ich document are you on ? 

(Mr. Fay): Which is my learned friend referring to ? I 
have a document which we were handed some time ago 
which is headed “ JHW 1 ” and which says “ 1965, building 
of multi-unit electrical vehicles” and then I have another 
document. ' also IHW'l which is headed “'Movement 
expenses per loaded train mile.” Can my friend tell me 
which it is he is referring to ? 

(Mr. Mercer): “British Railways Board’s net capital 
expenses for the year 1956” and subsequently affecting 
passenger services in the London area. 

(Prc.sident): This is not very helpful; my document is 
■the same as that of Mr. Fay. 

437. (Mr. Mercer) : This is J'HW 1, sheet 1, “ Movement 
expenses per loaded train mile.” I think I now have them 
in the same order as you do, and as the same as my learned 
friend. These are tables taken from your own figures, Mr. 
Winchester, and which complete .those figures by other 
s'tati,s'l'ic.s. That is the position ? — JHW 1, sheet 1, I have 
no comment to make on. I accept what you say. 

438. 'And sheet 2 ? — Sheet 2 produced a number of 
derivatives from the earlier figures, if they are meaningful 
— and I am not quite sure of the purpose of the exercise. 
The object of the exercise seems to be to produce the per- 
centage in the last table. 

439. That is right. — And presumably you are going to 
use this to criticise my figures, and if you are going to do 
so, will you please tell me ? 

440. No, I am putting to you that these percentages 
have been derived from your figures, and they show that 
'there are variants as between these different Regions, which 
are better brought out by the use of these percentages, even 
if one had to rely solely on figures ? — Yes ; if you are 
accepting the percentage varian't in the last table as 
reasonalble and sensible, I agree with you. 

441. 'The third one which I have gives details of figures 
underlying movement expenses in WWl. — ^I think this is 
one we had before. I have no comment on that. 

442. Then we start to get some figures on this next 
sheet, other through trains, J'HW-'l, sheet 4 ? — 'It is difficult 
to comment on this because I fail to see how it can 
possibly be relevant, but the figures you have been kind 
enough to in'form u.s of were extracted, I beliieve, from 
some publicity hand-out from our Commercial A'dvertising 
people, and as far as we can see, are correctly extracted 
from that document. The document itself is not wholly 
up-ito-date, because 'in fact in some respects there are a 
certain nu'mber of inaccuracies, but irf you wish me to 
correct these figures, or to make any major corrections to 
these figures, >1 will do so. 1 cannot at the m'oment, because 
we only discovered where you got them the other day. 

443. That is part of the matter about which I asked 
today. It deals '^ith exathples of these particu'lar trains, 
does it not ? — No, nothing to do with trains. Half the 
num'bers on 'this table represent the total usage of ■the 
station, and it shows, or starts off -wlith the service which 
runs through these stations, and it 'shows the places where 
the train does not stop, and it shows the total usage of 
these stations by passengers using that particular service, 
and where it is marked “A” by passengers using other 
services as well. What value lit tls, defeats me. 

444. (President) : Over what 'period are these figures ? 
— I understand that 'they are a year. Sir ; they are 
nunuber of passengers joining 'trains or alighting from 
trains at these stations. 

445. Prittlewood does not do very well — 848 passengers 
a year ? — ^Th^ are in thousands. I think. Sir — 848,000. 
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446. (Mr. Mercer) : The question of relevance is really 
a matter for the Tt^ibunal, and this information has been 
collected, and it has some connection, I would suggest, 
with the matters which we have discussed. If you are able 
'to correct it, we can consider whether we will approve it 
or not. — will let you have a note of any major differences 
between these figures and what you have here. 

447. Then does the same apply to sheets 6 and 7, which 
deal w'ith subuiiban through services, and which illustrate 
those servlices ? — Sheet 7 I do not recognise ; 7 tis a different 
kind of table. I have not -been able to do anything on that. 
No doubt the miles down the side are right, but what the 
train usage is, I have not identified. 

448. You have not been able to identify it 7 — No. 

(Mr. Fay ) : What do the letters “ SF," " SS ” and “ SUB ” 
mean ? 

449. {Mr. Mercer): They represent “ Seminfast ”, “semi- 
slow ” or "suburban.” When you apply it to suburban 
trains, that 'is another matter I — ‘If you can tell us what 
these figures are, lit will help. Are they in thousands of 
numibers of passengers a year ? 

(Mr. Mercer) : I understand. Sir, that they come from 
British Transport Advertising, and they are the numbers 
of passengers in thousands, as you can see the figures 
“ 000 ” at 'the top, allocated to the various services. 

(President) : I see. 

450. (Mr. Mercer): The next sheet is London Transport 
Railways movement expenses. Have you any comments to 
make on that ? — ^We supplied you wit'h a revised docu- 
■ment. 

451. Well, if that has been altered ? — ^This is not 

completely in accordance with the revisions which we 
suggested, as far as I can see ; I have not had time to 
check it in detail. 

452. The total movement costs, and so -on, which were 
the subject of correction. — Yes. I doubt if you have 
accepted all my corrections. Have you ? 

453. I 'think there was only one difference between 
you, was there not the figure down towards the bottom 
underneath “ Maintenance ” generally ?— A quick look, 
yes, that seems to be so. 



454. It was 500, according to you. — ^No, 500 more, 
under .thlis column. You have 300 and we put in 800. 

455. The portion is apparently .that all your oorrecOions 
have ben accepted, except one. — Yes, it looks so, on the 
face of lit. 



456. We can leave that to be dealt with in evidence. 
You are maintaining that your figure is right?— It is a 
better guess. 

457. Pardon 7 — 'It is a better estimate, 

(President) : I have been under the (impression ail today 
that we were considering the British Railways’ Application, 
but sheet 8 is headed : “ London Transport Railways ” and 
refer-s to London Transport accounts. What Is the relevance 
of it? 



458. (Mr. Mercer): It is, as I thought, intended to 
rdla'te to London Transport railways but running over 
BrMsh Railways’ lines. Is that right 7— No, it is a pre- 
liminary cantor brfore you come to the next page, which 
presumably is intended to compare the rate per mile on 
sheet 8 with sheet 9, and it draws some concdusion from 
that. 



459. It 'is in order to have the comparability. — ^To 
attempt comparability ; I am not accepting the figures. 



460. You would not accept there was comparability, 
but if one attempted that, one would have to have sheet 8 
to deal with sheet 9.— 'It Is an exercise to produce a global 
figure for London Transport, and to compare it with what 
they charged us, and this is what this has done, but I do 
not accept the comparison is sensible, apart from this one 
figure that we have mentioned before, but I accept the 
arithmetic on the document. 

461. Really sheet 8 and 9 go together to that extent 7 
— Yes. 

462. The next one >deals with caplilal expenditure in 
respect of these electrical multiple unit vehicles.— I cannot 
quite remember what we said to you about this one. 

463. This has been the subject of your evidence to 
some extent 7 — I would not have thought so. The figures 
in this case are all right, and we accept those. 1 have not 
examined the rest. 



464. We are dealing with the .same thing, that is capital 
expenditure in respect of these vehicles over this period 
1948 to 1955. — Ye.s, and the figures .in the top table are 
correct, The narrative I am not sure about. 



465. Did you not deal with the figure.? at the bottom 
of page 2 7 — No. 

466. I am told .that the figures at the bottom of the 
paper were correct. But you agree with the corrections at 
the top of the page 7 — Yes, I will take that 'from you. 1 
really have not examined them. There :is a statement about 
vehicles built prior to 1948, but I have not gone into that. 

467. If they are correct with the top, you would have 
no criticism of those figures, .so far as that is concerned, 
presumably 7 — I think some of this must be new because 
I .do not recognise or understand them at the moment, 
without further reflection. 

468. Can you look at that perhaps when you are look- 
ing at some of these other matters 7 — Very well. 

469. And if there are other correOtions, we wlill see that 
they are dealt wiith. — Yes. 

470. The next one deals with a question whidi we have 
dealt 'With partly today, and that is the question of season 
tickets, and this exhibit is an exhiibit of season ticket fares 
designed to show some advantage in revenue in respect of 
the fact that season tickets are pre-paid ? — Yes. 

471. These figures again have been corrected, have they 
not? — Yes, th'is calculation, for what It is worith, is a 
reasonable use of figu'res. The figures used in it are 
reasonable, 



472. My next exhibit is one I tried to start off with 
recently, and that is the figure of net capital expenditure. 
This was originally from your WW 4 7— This k an amal- 
gam of the WW 4 of 1963 and the corresponding document 
for 1964, and a similar statement for 1965 supplied to you. 
at your Truest, and I think we have relied to you on it 
this morning. I do nbt think we have much change in it, 
because it simplified it (if we took out all the other schemes 
which were in there for the earlier years, and which were 
shown separately. My only point is you show the per- 
centages with a degree of exactitude which 'Is a m'i-suse of 
arithmetic ; it shows a wrong understanding of the arith- 
metic. 



473. I accept your critidism. But if one takes the 
figures as supplied by you. these are the percentages thrown 
up 7 — No, these are percentages produced by dividing two 
sets of rounded figures into each other, and they are 
broadly right. If you had said that the first three items 
of percentage are about eleven, I would not quarrel over 
that, but you have given 11.01, 10.8, and so on, 

474. . You object to the point of the decimal 7— 'I object 
to the degree of accuracy which they purport to show. 
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475. I do not think it is intended to show that these 
Regions must be regarded in that light. What they are 
intended to show is, for example, with regard to the 
Eastern Region, the London Area passengers, as is shown 
over the right-hand side in respect of Liverpool Street, 
Enfield. ChJingiford and Hertford and Bishop’s Stortford 
was 4.1, whereas the first is 'given at 13 and that gives 
you a quick comparison of the sort of proportions which 
affect the London passengers. — If these figures are riight 
then they Show the Lond'On passenger proportion on each 
scheme, yes. 

476. If somebody wants to talk about a particular 
.scheme, at a quick glance he can tell what the proportion 
is ? — Yes, but how important It is, I do not know. 

477. Apart from the fact you are .saying your figures 
are broad divisions and our percentages must be taken in 
the same light, you have no criticism to make of the actual 
figures themselves ? — ^I think I altered one or two of 
them. If you will look oppo.site the line of the diesel 
schemes. Western Region, the figure in the last column is 
wrong. It should be the .same as the figure in the third 
column. 

478. If is 36.5 and 33.2 7— And 37 in the last column. 

479. Not 32.3 7 — No; it should be the same. 

480. I am told you are right, and we are wrong. — I do 
not want to go into this because I have given you this in 
writing, but there are only two or three small corrections 
apart from the general question of relevance. There are one 
or two small corrections which we have suggested, and we 
do not quarrel about that. 

481. So, for the record, the last figure in relation to 
diesel schemes relating to the Western Region should be 
37 per cent and not 32.3 per cent 7 — That is about it, yes, 

482. Just so that the record may be correct on that 
poiint. Then the other exhibits are really different ways of 
treating this same pro'blem 7 — ^If you say so, but with 
respect they are an intelligent guess as to what the depre- 
ciation is as opposed to capital expenditure, and in most 
cases they are right. We have already given you the revised 
documents, which we think are more precise, and that has 
involved, I think, correcting one of the figures which we 
had previously given to you. Unless you disagree with what 
I have said to you this morning, I do not want to make 
any particular point about it. 

483. 'I unders'tand it is accepted your figures are right 7 
— ^Then I have no comment. 

484. The next sheet I think deals with the building of 
electrical multiple unit vehicles. You appreciate that these 
vehicles are relevent to the use in London 7 — Yes. 

485. Again I understand you have corrected the 
figures 7 — -1 see our reproduced figures which I am unable 
to identify, and put my figures alongside. 

486. This is for that column ? — The last column of 
the document shows the BJR.'B. total, which I accept, but 
the other figures I cannot identify. 

487. It is proposed to leave the estimated figures in, 
to which you will presumably not agree, and put alongside 
your figures as supplied. — Very well. 

•Re-examined 

502. My learned friend Mr. Mercer has declined to put 
to you any deductions from his tables, but I want to ask 
•you for your comments on one or .two of them. Woridng 
back so to speak, JHW 4, sheet 7— the extract from 
‘■'Modern Railways ’’—indicates what sites (of surplus land, 
presumably) have been sold in the years mentioned 7— 
Have been sold or are under exarrtination. 

503. I suppose the argument is that as the capital 
comes in, it ought to be applied for the relief in part of 



488. 'In other words your corrections will be shown 
alongside the estimated fi-gures. — ^Thank you. 

489. Then we have the capital expenditure on electric 
•multiple unit vehicles since 1955 ; is that a table which 
has been subject to correction 7 — We have checked the 
first column ; we have pointed out that the last column 
must be wrong, or must be misleading, because the capital 
expenditure in a year does no't correspond with the vehicles 
brought into service in a year ; we charge to capital money 
we have spent in constructing vehicles, therefore there is 
work in progress in the accounts at the end of each year 
which comes off next year’s expenditure. So I do no't accept 
•that the arithmetic in the last column of this sheet is 
proper ; if you like to take it gl’obally for the whole period, 
it cannot -be far adrift, but year by year I would have 
thought it was dangerous. 

490. f't is proposed in that case to put “Average cost 
(approximately).” — I see, yes. 

491 . Can we turn now to sheet 7, which refers to new^ 
sites 7 — ^Yes. 

492. This is an extract from a pubiioation called 
“'Modern Railways ”7 — Yes. I have no comment on it 
'because k is derived from our own document ; it has 
merely extracted some particulars from it. If it is relevant, 

I do no't necessarily accept the footnotes ; I would not have 
thought they were relevant. They are the only things that 
do not come from us. The first footnote is all right, but as 
regard-S the second footnote I would not know if it had 
any relevance or point. 

493. It was in the article 7 — Yes, this is a correct 
photograph. But if you ask me if I accept the document, 
I do not necessarily accept this last footnote. 

494. Then I have this prolblem of hotels in sheet 8. 
You say in this respect you do not consider this appropriate 

in consideration of the London area receipts or ? — I 

took that as an example of one of the less relevant 
documents, yes. It is a reasonable document. It is not quite 
up to date, but unless it is vital to kn'Ow the number of 
bedrooms in each hotel 

49'5. Is the same criticism to be made of ships and 
haribours 7 — I have no comment on that. I look forward 
with interest to see how you make it relevant. 

496. Then interest charges. Have you this sheet 7 — No. 
We have just left sheets 9 and 10, and T have sheet 1 1 now. 

I see: it is the bottom line. 

497. The next one is an extract from British Railways’ 
Exhibit WW6 of 1963 and 1964, net capital expenditure; 
this is in respect of pas.senger services in the London area 7 
— Yes. 

498. That, 1 take it, again you have corrected ? — Yes, 
we have agreed that, and we put in an additional column in 
case k would help. 

499. Then there is capital structure? — I have not been 
through that yet. 

500. The only other one I have is one relating to 
estimated interest charges, which again you have only just 
received 7 — Yes. 

501. You make no comments on those? — No. 

Iby 'Mr. Fay 

London passengers. Do you call attention to the nature 
of the sites set out in the first of those two lists— those 
negotiated already 7— 'Yes. Most of tlie sites have nothing 
to do with passengers— certainly currently they have noth- 
ing to do with passengers. 

504. Were they freight land, when used by the railway 
for opera’tlional purposes (if indeed they ever were) ? — 
Mainly ; I do not think th^ necessarily all were. I do not 
know that I would accept it was relevant even if they had 
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been used for passenger purposes. They are surplus ; there 
is no part of their costs or of the interest in relation to them 
in my calculation. Why they should have any relevance I 
fail to see. 

505. And of course in so far as land is sold off as sur- 
plus, it is .land which presumalhly was purchased some 
years ago ? — Yes. 

506 Is any of the capital cost o-f the land part O'f the 
active debt to the Minister ?-^No, I am faiirly sure that 
none of it is part of the active debt to the Minister ; it 
could -be that ficwne of it is associated with savings bank 
deposits. We cannot identify what the savings bank de- 
posits were for, of course. But there is nothing in the 
formula I have used for activity interest to London which 
picks up any interest currently payable in relation to the 
originai investment in these properties, and therefore there 
is no reason that I can see why what we are going to get 
out of selling them should -be relevan-t to London, any more 
• than the loss we are now making on our hotel business 
should be charged to London .passengers. 

507. In so -far as you sell capital assets, the cash comes 
into your accounts ? — ^Yes. 

508. And it defers pro tanto the need for borrowing, 
and to that extent reduces the interest lia'bMity.— -It does 
not affect the interest liaWlity to London ; it reduces the 
Board’s total Unterest lialbility. 



509. Now, JWH 1, sheets 8 and 9, show the comparison 
of some figures in relation to London Transport ralMways, 
which seems to set out on the first sheet a calculation from 
London Transport’s accounts and on the second sheet a 
reference to the payments made per loaded train mile. 
Who is paying whom in those payments ? — British Rail- 
ways pay London Transport so much per train mile for 
the London Transport trains .wh'ich run over British Rail- 
ways’ lines; British Railways take the receipts and pay 
London Transport for providing the train seiVice. 

510. There seems to be an examination here of the 
difference between .the amount which you paid London 
Transport and the amount London Transport in fact im- 
posed; Is that a po-int you see in these documents? — I 
cannot see any other object in the exercise. 

511. What have you to say about it, if that is the 
?— That the amount we pay to London Transport 

has regard .to the characteristics oif each individual! service 
— a separate cost per mile is calculated for each individual 
service they provide -for us, and if the sum of these 
various charges (which differ quite a bit between^ them- 
selves) came to the average of London Transport’s own 
costs, it would be surprising. 

512. It is costed separately ? — Yes. 

513. In any event is this a sort of broad figure that 
dates from the days of common ownership, or is a figure 
negotiated at arm’s length ? — The figure up to 1964 in the 
second sheet are in accordance with what happened when 
British Railways and London Transport were both in 
common ownership. We have during that period negotiated 
a freSh agreement, to become operative from 1st January, 
1966, and the results of that are shown on this table, and 
the words quoted here are the words we gave to Mr. 
Whittaker as bding in -the -maiin change. 

514. That is the payment of £0.480m. ? — Yes. 

515. That was a fresh agreement ? — Yes. I should per- 
haps point out one change which I did not mention, 
which is that up to 1965 the charge in any year was based 
on the average cost per car mde in the previous year, so it 
was always one year out of date, i^ereas from 1966 
it is an estimate of what the current costs are. So if you 
are oomparing sheet 8, .the appropriate comparison is with 
the cost per mile for 1965. 



516. Passing from these documents. ^ there was a 
question put to you about the increase in the cost of 
administration — up by £0.2ra. over and above the cost of 
wages. I do not know whether it will be sugge.sted that the 
headquarters staff is full of persons under-employed ; it is 
the kind of suggestion which sometimes emerges from 
figures of administration which are probed. What have you 
to say about that ? I would like you to expand what you 
said about the -process in modern business generally. — ^The 
process is that the machine gets more complicated, the job 
to be done gets more complicated, the need for closer 
management gets all the greater and the tendency is that 
your management costs as a projxirtion of your total costs 
will rise. This is not only headquarters. 

517. And you achieve economy elsewhere, presumably ? 

Yes. The complication of running trains in London is 

not dimin'ish-ing. 

518. Is there any element of new plant or oITico ac- 
commodation in this figure 7- — do not think sn. and I 
do not think any new offices should be reflected .there. 
There are now office buildings in certain parts, but I do 
not think they arc in the figures yet. 

I did speak at large on the trend in the number of .staff. 
The figures show that what has happened is that, taking 
British Railways as a Whble. the number of salaried staff — 
administrative staff— Jhas declined at a .Slower pace than the 
other staff. I suggested this morning that they !\ad not 
declined at all, but it is only the relative pace of decline 
which is different. I would like to correct the record there. 

519. On my learned friend Mr. Molony's questions, 
arising out of the notice dated 31st December, where the 
only ground given was the increase in costs, it was sug- 
gested that you should have, or your Board sliould have, 
added a reference to a decrease in revenue. When you 
say that the gross revenue has declined, is that a comparison 
of what has been received with what was expected to be 
received ? — It is not only that. Whether you take the year 

1964 as your starting point or whether you take the 
expectation for 1965 Which we put forward a year ago, the 
actual results for 1965 are worse. 

520. 'If there Js to be a fall 'in revenue, it means com- 
paring something with something dlse ? — Yes. 

521. You have your actuals for 1965 ; if you compare 
them with the actuals for 1964, without making any 
adjustment for increases in fares, would there be a fall 
in revenue ? — No, I thing the actual receipts for the two 
years were substantially the same. 

522. Do you know whether it would be safe in giviing 
a notice under the relevant section of the Act to rely 
upon a fall in revenue which wa-s a fall as against expecta- 
tion as opposed to a fall as against the actual figures. — I 
am .sorry; I do not think I agree with you. The fall was 
against actuals and against estimate. 

523. No; lit is suggested your Board was wrong in 
omitting this factor. It is reailly a matter of law for me 
to argue, but the section of the Act does not allow you 
to -put up your fares by notice unless you are satisfied 
there has been an increase in costs or a decrease In receipts, 
and you saw an increase in costs when the notice was sent 
out, did you not ? — 'I knew of the increase in costs. I 
saw the reference to the figure of increased costs ; I in fact 
supplied it. 

524. Was there any doubt in anyone’s mind that costs 
were going to increase not only as a rate but in total ? — 
There could be no doubt. 

525. At the same time could there be clarity in every- 
body’s mind that there would be a fall in revenue as 
compared with the previous year’s actual figures. — No, the 
actual figures, including the figure of fare.s increases for 

1965 and 1964, were almost identical. 

526. in those circumstances perhap.s it is a matter of law 
as to whether the section permits the notice to be founded 
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upon that. At any rate was it your decision or your 
Board's decision to issue the notice 7 — ^It was the Board's 
decision. 

527. And did the Board take legal advice from their 



solicitors’ department When issuing it ? — Certainly. 

528. As for the decline in traffic as against expectation, 
is that a matter which the commercial witness is able to 
deal ?— Yes. 



{The witness withdrew) 



Mr, James Henry Pentney, sworn 



Examined by Mr. Jupp 



529. Are you James Henry Pentney? — 'Yes. 

530. Are you the passenger officer of the British Rail- 
ways Board responsible for passenger fares and charges 
matters 7 — Yes. 

531. You are a newcomer to the Tribunal as far as 
giving evidence is concerned 7 — ^Yes. 

532. So we had better have the whole of your experi- 
ence in railway matters. You joined the Great Northern 
Railway in 1918 7— Yes. 

533. You have had a wide experience of passenger 
services 7 — Yes. 

534. For the past 16 years, with the exception of a 
period from 1955 to 1958, you have been at Regional and 
Board headquarters dealing with charging policy for 
passengers by road and rail 7 — ^Y es. 

535. Were you a railway nominee to the Sheffield Joint 
Omnibus Committee during the period 1950 to 1955 7 — 
Yes. 

536. Were you seconded to the government of 
'Mauritius for the three years I have mentioned, from 19’55 
to 1958, as transport adviser 7 — Yes. 

537. During that time were you chairman of the road 
licensing authority 7 — Yes. 



544. What factors have you taken into consideration in 
deciding on this particular type of increase 7 — ^Primarily 
■the application that might have been lodged in May of last 
year was to correspond with what the London Board were 
doing and what was at that time outside our powers. 

545. Have you tried to maintain the degree of assimila- 
tion which the tribunal in the past have supported between 
British Railways Board and London Transport 7 — Yes, up 
to the point where we are now asking for an additional 
part in our application. 

546. There has been a time when it has been suggested 
we should depart from the assimilation, which was not 
allowed by the tribunal 7 — Yes ; in 1964 our application 
to use British Railways’ scale of charges on the Fenchurch 
Street Lines was refused. 

547. All that rather suggested to the Board at any 
rate that they should continue as far as possible the assimi- 
lation, certainly until th^ were prepared to make another 
application to depart from it ? — ^^Yes. 

548. I suppose there is the question of trying to get an 
equitable distribution of increases over all categories of 
travellers 7 — Yes. 

'549. 'As between the ordinary fares and the season ticket 
rates, what is the principle you have gone on ? — ^We have 
tried to keep the season ticket rates in relation to the 
ordinary fare so that we achieve this o-bjective of sharing 
as between the various classes of traveller. 



538. 'Did that duty as chairman include the duty of 
hearing applications for increases in fares by bus com- 
panies 7 — 'Yes. 

539. 'So .that you are not unfamiliar with the difficulties 
of maintaining axt increase before a judicial trifbunal 7 — No. 

540. We can deal in your evidence with the two sets of 
increased charges: first those under section 48 which were 
brought into effect by the notice O'! 4th January and which 
started on 16th January, 1966 ? — Yes. 



541. And on the O'ther hand with the further charging 
powers sought, which had been outlined in opening and 
which were not included in the notice 7 — Yes. 



542. So before we come to the actual alterations 
perhaps you would give the tribunal the reasons for the kind 
of increase which is sought. We have of course heard the 
financial need to raise more revenue and the fact that the 
need will not be fully met by these increases; but what 
factors have the board taken into account in arriving at 
these particular types of increase 7 — It w"ill be remembered 
we were about to put an application in to the tribunal in 
May cff last year but were asked by .the Minister to defer 
'it. When we were allowed then, at the end of the year, 
to make our application and to take action to recover 
our financial position, we picked up precisely what we were 
to have done by way of application in May, and because 
that was not sufficient to meet what could be seen to be 
our requirement, we put the two further portions into the 
application. 



543 As far as the notice increases are concerned, you 
are mak'ing, eight months late (or is it seven months?) 
what you had intended to make earher 7— 'It is some 
months late— it would have taken time for the tribunal to 
hear the application of course. But we have that period 
of delay. 



550. 'Is it right that the ordinary fares have not been 
increased since June 1962 7 — ^That is true inasmuch as 
distances over 12 miles have not been increased since June 
'1962. 

551. There have however been increases in season ticket 
rates 7 — Yes. 

'552. And is part of the underlying reason for this par- 
ticular structure to try to keep the ordinary fares as 
reflecting something of the subsequent increases in season 
ticket rates?— Yes; it is also trying to bridge the gap 
between two assimilations; on the one hand to keep our 
assimilation where we must in London, and on the other 
hand to assimilate where we again must, on the border of 
the London area, with our charges outside London. 

553. Let us turn to the actual increases which were 
included in the notice anid therefore introduced on the 
1 6th January 'last ; exhibit JP 1 sets out these 'in relation 
to the Fenchurch Street lines ? — Yes. 

554. Does that show in oolurans 1 to 3 the effective 
maximum second Class ringle fares for journeys up to 20 
mfies ? — ^Yes. 

555. Twenty miles is taken because you cannot go more 
than 19 in the area on the Fenchurch Street 'lines ?— That 
is so. 

556. This in any event is the same as London Trans- 
port’s, so I 'need not spend time on that. One can see that 
the li and 2i mile breaks have been abolished and the 
remaining scales are the same as London Tra'nsport's 7 — 
Yes. 

557. Then if we turn to exhibit JP 2, that shows fares 
on other lines than the Fenchurch Street lines ? — Yes. 
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558. The first column shows the mileage; I3ie next 
shows the fares before the notice ; the next, the fares after 
the notice; column 4 then shows the actual amount of 
increase — and one sees it runs from 4 miles to 12 miles ; 
then in column 5 is shown that they come to as a per- 
centage. That is the end of that half of the table, which 
deals wife the notice increases ? — ^Yes, 

559. As far as the increases from 4 to 10 miles are 
concerned, are they identical with the London Transport 
increases? — ^Yes. 

560. Beyond the 10 mile stage you have not applied, 
you have not applied a 3d. flat rate increase, one can see ? 
— That is so. 

561. That is because your fares were already above 
those of the London Board at those distances ? — Yes. 

562. Have you therefore introduced a tapering-off at 
the end of these increases in columns 4 and 5 — or rather 
you taper the Londo.n Board’s fares into your fares — 
2d. and Id. is the amount of difference. 

563. Then we can turn to JP3. Columns 1 to 3 there 
show the maximum in the season ticket rates, second class, 
at the leV'ds applied, before the date of increase and after, 
with the actual increase in column 4 and fee percentage 
•increase which that represents in column 5? — ^Yes. 

564. Those are of course monthly rates. The other 
periods are correspondingly increased? — 'Yes. 

565. The range of those increases is, I think, 2 per 
cent at the smallest, to a maximum of 6;12 per cent ? — Yes. 

566. That was announced as a pneral increase of 5 per 
cent, but I think the actual figure is nearer 4i ? — ^Yes. 

567. Five was a rather general figure 7 — ^Yes. 

568. Perhaps that is all feat need be said on that part. 
Then, going on to JP 4, .that deals wife the season ticket 
rates, and from the pcfint of view of the notice increases 
one is concerned only with columns 1 to 8. It is difficult 



to read, but they are labelled "A” at the top. and the 
remaining columns are labelled “ B ” ; they refer to fee 
additional increases which are asked for ? — Yes. 

569. In JP 4, do those first columns, 1 to 8, show the 
extent to Which a monthly season is cheaper ^n travel 
with an ordinary return, either six days or five days a 
week ? — ^Yes, except for miles I and 2, 

570. It becomes more expensive for the very short 
distances ?— Yes ; it depend.s on the number of journeys 
you make. 

571. My learned friend Mr. Fay is saying unless you 
go home to lunch; one could of course travel several 
times a day on .the very short distances? — Yes. 

572. The table explains itself: first miles, then the 
rate, then the cost of the assumed six-day return journey, 
then the cost of the assumed five-day, then the comparison 
between the columns and then what that represents as a 
percentage in column 6 ; and the remaining two columns 
are again the amount and the percentage, but this rime 
comparing the monthly season ticket rate with the five-day 
week instead of the six-day ? — Yes, 

573. There is one thing on that season ticket question: 
it was said at the hearing in 1964 (the reference is page 72, 
questions 1672 and 1680) that, by reference to the Bulletin 
•of the London Cambridge Economic Service, salaries had 
gone up considerably more — ^and wages even more than 
that — compared With fee season ticket costs. What are 
the latest figures one can put into this Tribunal in 1966 
about that? — ^We now find that since 1938 salaries have- 
increased by times as at the end of 1954, and wages 
by over 5^ times as at the end of 1965, which compares 
with the season ticket rates of 3]p times over the com- 
parable peri’ods, 

I should repeat that the wages figure is at the end of 
1965, the salaries figure is at the end of 1964. 

5T4. So at any rate there is this merit in the amount 
of increase, that it certainly is not cutting a greater hole in 
fee pocket of fee average user of this type of ticket ? — 
No. 



{Adjourned until Monday morning at 10.30 hours) 
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ExmBn ww 1 
BRITISH RAJDLWAYS BOARD 
Estimate of Working Results in a “future year’’ of services 



for London Area Passengers 

Item fm. £m. 

Passenger Recei|tts at pre-January 1966 charges 

1 Per Exhibit JP 5 37,2 

2 Other Receipts .4 

3 Total Receipts 37.6 

Working Expenses 
Movetnerft 

4 Local trains 13.2 

5 Contribution towards expenses of 

through trains 3.9 

6 17.1 

7 Terminal arid documen'lation 6.5 

8 Track and signalling ... 8.4 

9 General Administration and overheads ... 3.5 

10 35.5 

I'l 'Margin at pre-January 1966 charges ... 2Jl 

Estimated yield of increases per JP 5 

12 'Made 1.3 

'13 iproposdd 0.8 

14 2-1 

15 Margin available to meet interest and 

reserves 4.2 



NoTBS : (1) The albov® estimates do not take account 
oif increases in wage rates tio be made on 5th 
Setptember, 1966. 

(2) if 'the Board’s view as to the method of dealing 
with suburban through trains were adopted working 
expenses would bo increased by £0.4m. 
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EXHIBIT WW 2 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
Memorandum explaining Exiiibit WW 1 

1. The charges to which the Application relates are con- 
fined to journeys local to the London Area. Gross receipts from 
these journeys are recorded currently but the working expenses 
incurred on earning these receipts cannot be ascertained with 
precision. Some ol the passengers .travel on trains which are 
local to the area and 'Others on through trains ; 'the passengers 
use stations in common with 'through passengers and often with 
parcels traffic, and the trains in which they 'travel share the 
tracks with other passenger, 'parcels and freight trains. In these 
circumstances the expenses mus’t be built up by a series of 
estimates which in some cases involve apportionment of joint 
expenses. The methods adopted in making the estimates set 
out in Exhibit WW 1 are explained below. 

2. The expenses have been looked at under four main 
headings, viz. : 

Movement 

Terminal and I>ocumentation 
Track and Signalling 
General Administration 

These are the headings normally used by the Board’s Traffic 
Costing Service when examining the economics of particular 
services, 

3. The headings include all the items of expense relevant 
to London passengers sliown for British Railways on pages 29 
to 31 of the British Railways Board’s published accounts and 
only such expenses. 'Broadly Movement corresponds to the 
published accounts 'items, train working and shunting, plus 
administration 'bf maintenance included 'therein ; Terminals 
and documenta'tion coiresponds to tenninal handling and 
facili'ties and booking and consignment ; Track and Signalling 
corresponds to track and signalling plus adminis'tration ; and 
General Administration con-sists of miscellaneous expenses and 
administration and genera'l expenses (erther than engineering 
administration). 

4. The es'timates have been compiled on the basis ■of the 
accounting practices usefd by the Rarl'ways Board in preparing 
their published accounts, with one exception. The Board, in 
addition to providing depreciation for moveable assets such as 
Rolling Stock, al'so antortise expenditure on physically fixed 
assets such as bridges, signalling, station and other buildings. 
In the estimates in WWI no proviisi'on isnradeforam'Ortiisation; 
instead a reasonalble annual charge is made for the renewal of 
such assets as are expected to need renewal in the 'foreseeable 
future, 

5. The working expenses estimates were made specially for 
the purpose of preparing the Exhibit by the traffic costing teams 
in the Regions within a general procedure laid down by Head- 
quarters and subject to the supervision of Headquarters. The 
tediniques ado.pted were, subject to any peculiariti'es of the 
present problem, those normally used 'in making estimates of 
the expenses of individual services and, as will appear later, it 
was possible to adapt to the purpose a substantial amount Pf 
detailed accoun'ting analysis already made for other purposes. 

6. The future year covered by the working expenses 
estimates is broadly a year starting from now. In so far as it 
has been necessary to base the estimates on a precise period of 
time the period beginning with 'the introduction of the new 
timetable on fSth April has ben taken. 

Movement 

7. For the purpose of preparing the estimates, services were 
divided into two main categories : — 

Trains which operate entirely within the Area, and 
Through trains which start or terminate outside the 
Area but which convey passengers on journeys 
within the Area. 

8. The through trains were further sub-divided between 
those which, although starting or terminating outside the 



Area, are predominantly required for the movement of 
passengers internal to the Area (Liverpool Street to Shenfield 
and Guildford to Waterloo trains, for example), and other 
through trains which call within the Area but which are mainly 
concerned with the movement of passengers outside the Area 
or between Area stations and other stations (stopping trains 
Brighton to London and Southend to London are examples). 
For the purpose of definition, trains in the first category will 
be referred to as “ suburban through trains ” and the longer- 
distance trains as " other through trains.” 

9. Almost all the local trains and about 90 per cent of 
each category of through trains are now operated by electric 
or diesel multiple units. The expenditure incurred on these 
forms of traction is in the main accounted for separately in 
the Regions’ books and the Regional figures are further 
analysed to meet the needs of managerial control. It has been 
possible, therefore, to build up estimated expenditure for 
services in a future year, service by service, having regard to 
the type of traction, composition of the trains and volume 
of service to be operated. Such estimates are not dependent 
to any material extent on apportionment — the assets and staff 
are engaged almost entirely on passenger work and except for 
the “other through trains” are predominantly employed in 
the London Area. 

10. There Is, however, a rather greater degree of 
“ jointness ” in the expenses of locomotive-hauled trains. In 
dealing with such trains, movement expenses have been 
estimated at rates per train mile which have regard to the 
type of service, type of traction and composit'ion of train. 
The figures have been ascertained by investigation in the 
Regions having regard to the local oireumstances of operation. 

11. The movement expenses of the "local” services have 
been charged wholly against London Area passengers. 

12. In the case of the through servi'ces, tests have been 
undertaken to establish the use made of all through trains by 
Area passengers and other passengers over sample periods. 
This data has been expressed in passenger miles and has been 
used to share the movement expenses of the trains. 



13. It is the view of the Board that the expenses of 
“sufbuflban through trains,” i.e., those provided predominantly 
for the use of Area passengers, should be divided in the ratio 
Which the passenger miles of Area passengers bear to the 
total passenger miles for the trains, but for the purposes of 
this appli-cation they have been treated as “ other through 
trains.” 

14. The circumstances of the “other through trains” are 
not, in the view of the Board, the same, and it is therefore 
not appropriate to treat the train as a single unit throughout 
its journey, Accordingly, the expenses of each service beitween 
extreme stops within the Area were first estimated pro rata 
to train mileage and this figure was then allocated between 
Area and non-area passengers pro rata to passenger miles. 

Terminal and documentation 

15. A detailed investigation has been undertaken at each 
of the 510 British Railway stations within the Area in order 
to estimate current expenses of providing terminal services for 
Area passengers. 

16. In the first insta'nce the staff expenses at these stations 
during a selected week were apportioned in relation to the 
time of employment of individual members of staff between 
passengers, parcels and freight and expenses incurred in 
earning miscellaneous receipts. The allocation to passenger 
services was further sub-divided between the separate 
functions of : — 

Ticket issuing 

Ticket inspection and collection, and 

Passenger handling 

At those London terminal stations where there is a material 
difference in the services provided for suburban passengers 
and for main-line passengers, a further sub-division -was made 
to eliminaite the expenses appropriate to main-line passengers. 
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EXHIBIT WW 2— Continued 

17. The staff expenses relating to passenger operation 
arrived at by the above process were then converted into 
annual figures at current levels of wage rates and costs. 

18. In addition to staff expenses, the expenses of terminals 
include the. costs df fuel and lighting, stationery and con- 
sumable stores, and the maintenance of station buildings. As 
the assessment of actual expenditure for these items involves 
considerable research, tests on levels of expenditure for 
passenger facilities were restricted to a representaitive sample 
of about 5 per cent of the stations in each Region’s territory. 
The annual expenses of these other items were related to the 
staff expenses at the selected stations, and the percentage 
relation^ips so arrived at were used to uplift the passenger 
staff expenses at each station to total passenger expenses. 

19. The sharing of the passenger expenses between Area 
and other passengers under the three headings was under- 
taken individually for each of the stations using the following 
statistical bases : — 

Ticket issuing 



Ticket inspection and 
co'Flectioo 

Passenger handling . . 



Track and signalling 

20. Within the London Area there is considerable variation 
in traffic characteristics and maintenance standards as between 
different sections of track. The system has, tberdfore, been 
divided into 115 sections with'in each of which traffic and 
maintenance standards are approximately the same. 



number of tickets issued, but 
treating each season ticket 
as equal to 10 ordinary 
tickets 

number of passengers 
originating and terminating 

number of train calls, in- 
cluding an appropriate 
proportion of calls by 
through trains 



For each of these sections estimates have been prepared of the 
annual expenses separately for 

Track maintenance 
Signalling maintenance 
and 

Signalling operation 

21. The expenses of each section were divided between 

Tracks used solely for .passenger trains 
Tracks used solely for frei^t trains 
Joint tracks 

22. So far as the joint tracks are concerned, an additional 
estimate was made of the expenses which would be incurrod if 
there were no passenger traffic on the lines hut the same total 
volume of traffic, measured in gross ton-miles (for track) and 
train miles (for signalling), continued to pass. The difference 
between this estimate and the present expenses of maintaining 
and operating the track and signalling has been trrated as 
specific to passenger ; the balance has been dealt with as joint. 
The expenses of the joint tracks were then divided between 
passenger and Other traffics (parcels and freight), pro-rata to 
gross ton-miles for all traffic over the joint tracks in the case 
of track expenses and train miles for signalling operation and 
maintenance expenses. The passenger expenses so arrived at 
were then divided between Area and other, again using gross 
ton-miles for track and train-miJes for signalling. The Area pro- 
portion was based on the statistics for all local trains plus a 
share of the statistics of through trains established by using the 
formula adopted for the sharing of movement expenses. 

General Administralion and Overheads 

23. The estimate for General Administration has been 
assessed as an oveobead taking the experience of the Southern 
Region of British Railways. 

Note : The basic statistics used for apportionment of 
through train movement, terminals and track were first 
obtained in 1963, but have since been adjusted as 
necessary t'o reflect changes in 'the pattern of services. 
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EXmBlT WW 3 

ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN WORKING EXPENSES AS 
BETWEEN WW 1 OF 1964 AND WW 1 OF 1966 
Iteoi £m. 

1 Change in method adopted for apportiociing 

expenses of “ su!bui(ban ” through trains to 

thal used for “ other " through trains ... — 0.4 

2 Changes in services, station and other 

economies, etc, — 0.8 

Increases in wage rates and improvements in 
conditions of service : 

3 General increase in wage rates in December, 

1964 + 1.5 

Note: Provision of £lm. on account 
of this increase was made at item 14 
of WW 1 of 1964 

Subsequent changes effective not later than 
March, 1966 

4 Increases in wage rates and in annual 

holidays and reduobion in working wedk + 1,5 

5 Increases in national insurance and other staff 

costs + 0.3 

6 Increases in price levels + 0.5 

7 Increase in General Administiation and Over- 

heads apart from wage and price increases -+■ 0.2 

-I- 2.8 



EXHIBIT WW 4 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
Estimate Biterest iLlability -in a Future Year 
Item £m. 

British Railways Board as a whole 

1 On iiritial interest-ibearing debt to the Minister 

of Transport 49 

2 On deposits by Savings Banks and Super- 

annuation Funds and provision for retirement 
benefits 12 

3 On subsequent borrowings from Minister or 

from Banks 5 



4 66 

5 Deduct: Chargeable to Capital Account ... 1 




London Area passengers proportion 



Active debt to the Minister (item 1) and 
subsequent borrowings (item 3) 

£m. 

7 Capital expenditure on which ddbt is 

'based 59 

8 Interest at 5.7 per cent 3.4 

Dqmits 

9 5 per cent total interest of £12m, (item 2) .6 

10 4.0 



Nora : The above statement excludes interest on die 
suspended debt which is not expected to be payable 
in the immediate future. 
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EXHIBIT WW 5 



BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
“ OTHER RECEIPTS ” RELATIVE TO LONDON AREA 
PASSENGERS 

Lon.'don 

Terminal Other 
Stations 'Stations 
£000 £000 

Ne< Earnings in London Area 
Miscellaneous traihe receipts — 

(Cloakrooms, lavatories, car parks, etc.) 

Gross Receipts 240 165 

Working Expenses 340 2T5 

Net Loss 100 SO 



Rents from Letting of sites on stations 
(Shops, Kiosks, Bookstalls, Refreshment 
Rooms, etc.) 

Gross Receipts 470 160 

Working Expenses 50 20 



Net Receipts 



420 140 



Commercial Advertising 
Gross Receipts 
Working Expenses 

Net Receipts ... 



80 130 

50 «0 

30 SO 



Refreshment Rooms 

Net Receipts ... 

Total Net Receipts 



250 — 

600 140 



London Area Passengers’ proportion 



300 100 
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EXHIBIT JP 1 



THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) ORDER IW5 
MAXEWOM— SECOND-CLASS— SINGIF FARES 
LONDON FARES ION THE BOARD’S FENCHURCH STREET LINES 



Miles 


Fares as at 
15 th January 
a 966 


Fares as from 
16th January 
1966 


Inorease 

Col, 3 over Col, 2 








a) 


<2) 


<3) 


(4) 


<S) 




s. d. 


s. d. 


d. 


% 


1 


4 


4 


- 


- 


14 


6 


8 


2 


33,33 


2 


8 


8 


- 


- 


24 


10 


1 0 


2 


20,00 


3 


1 0 


1 0 


- 


- 


4 


1 2 


1 3 


1 


7,14 


5 


1 4 


1 6 


2 


12.50 


6 


1 6 


1 9 


3 


16.66 


7 


1 9 


2 0 


3 


14.28 


8 


2 0 


2 3 


3 


12.50 


9 


2 3 


2 6 


3 


11.11 


10 


2 6 


2 9 


3 


10.00 


11 


2 8 


2 11 


3 


9.37 


12 


2 10 


3 1 


3 


8.82 


13 


3 0 


3 3 


3 


8.33 


14 


3 2 


3 5 


3 


7.89 


15 


3 4 


3 7 


3 


7.50 


16 


3 7 


3 10 


3 


6.97 


17 


3 9 


4 0 


3 


6.66 


18 


3 11 


4 2 


3 


6.38 


19 


4 1 


4 4 


3 


6.12 


20 


4 3 


4 6 


3 


5.88 
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EXHIBIT JP 3 

MONTHLY SEASON TICKET RATES 



Second Class 



Miles 

(n 


Maximum Rate 
as at 

15(h January 
1966 

(2) 


Maximum Rate 
from 

16th January 
'1966 

f3) 


Iiicr 
Ool. 3 ov 

Amount 

(4) 


sase 

sr Col. 2 

% 

(5) 




£ e. d. 


£ a d. 


s. d. 




1 


1 6 


0 


1 6 


0 






2 


1 14 


0 


1 14 


0 






3 


2 2 


0 


2 2 


0 






4 


2 9 


0 


2 10 


0 


1 0 


2.04 


5 


2 16 


0 


2 18 


0 


2 0 


3.57 


6 


3 2 


0 


3 5 


0 


3 0 


4.84 


7 


3 9 


0 


3 12 


0 


3 0 


4.35 


8 


3 16 


0 


3 19 


0 


3 0 


3.95 


9 


4 3 


0 


4 6 


0 


3 0 


3.61 


10 


4 10 


0 


4 13 


0 


3 0 


3.33 


11 


4 16 


0 


5 0 


0 


4 0 


4.17 


12 


5 2 


0 


5 7 


0 


5 0 


4.90 


I'3 


5 8 


0 


5 13 


0 


5 0 


4.63 


14 


5 13 


0 


5 19 


0 


6 0 


5.31 


15 


5 19 


0 


6 5 


0 


6 0 


5.04 


16 


6 4 


0 


6 11 


0 


7 0 


5.65 


17 


6 9 


0 


6 16 


0 


7 0 


5.43 


18 


6 15 


0 


7 1 


0 


6 0 


4.44 


19 


7 0 


0 


7 6 


0 


6 0 


4.29 


20 


7 6 


0 


7 11 


0 


5 0 


3.42 


21 


7-11 


0 


7 16 


0 


5 0 


3.31 


22 


7 16 


0 


8 1 


0 


5 0 


3.21 


213 


8 2 


0 


8 6 


0 


4 0 


2.47 


24 


8 7 


0 


8 11 


0 


4 0 


2.40 


25 


8 12 


0 


8 16 


0 


4 0 


2.33 


26 


8 16 


0 


9 1 


0 


5 0 


2.84 


27 


8 19 


0 


9 6 


0 


7 0 


3.91 


28 


9 2 


0 


9 11 


0 


9 0 


4.95 


29 


9 5 


0 


9 16 


0 


LI 0 


5.95 


30 


9 9 


0 


9 19 


0 


10 0 


5.29 


31 


9 11 


0 


10 2 


0 


11 0 


5.76 


32 


9 14 


0 


10 5 


0 


11 0 


5.67 


33 


9 16 


0 


10 8 


0 


12 0 


6.12 


34 


10 0 


0 


10 11 


0 


11 0 


5.50 


35 


10 4 


0 


10 14 


0 


10 0 


4.90 


36 


10 6 


0 


10 17 


0 


11 0 


5.34 


37 


10 8 


0 


Id 0 


0 


12 0 


5.77 


38 


10 12 


0 


11 3 


0 


11 0 


5.19 


39 


10 15 


0 


11 6 


0 


11 0 


5.12 


40 


10 18 


0 


11 9 


0 


11 0 


5.05 
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B. Comparison with Proposed Ordinary Return Fares, as from a Future Date 


i 


I 


+ + M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




h 


+ + 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 TT 


fe 


^ g 


+ 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




! = 


+ II 1 II M [ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 TTT 


Cost in Month of 
Daily Fares 


i 








Assuming 
6 Return 


per week 

(9) 


vcooooooooooo-ri-ia-^^ooooeoeo^aoo^ 


A. Comparison with Existing Ordinary Return Fares as fr<m 16.1.66 


Col. 2 compared 
with col. 4 


# g 


gg555S3|2sg=2gsssss3gS3i 

++ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 M 1 




'i 6 

1 ^ 


tMSOOOOOOOOO'^OSOOOOOOOOOOOO 

+ + 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 I 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 T 


li 


# s 


+ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I ! 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 




Amount 

(5) 


+ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Cost in Month of 
Daily Fares 


Assuming 


Journeys 
per week 
(4) 


ge^oooooooovoooooooooooooo 

o5 ■e-osTCiAscr'OOOxO-'Oo^fn^vn^P^ooONO^O'no 


so 


I 

1 ^ 


»}.00OOOOOOOO00'>'®®®®®®®®®®®® 




Ticket 

Rate 


S' 

iS 


OOOOOOOOOOO©®®®®®®®®®®®® 




Miles 

<1) 


i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 

LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



MONDAY, 2nd MAY, 1966 



Present : 

G. D. SQUffiB, Esq., Q.C. {President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON. M.B.E., F.C.A. 
R. C. MOORE. Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. S. FAY. Q.C., and Mr. K. JUPP, Q.C. (instructed 
by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor to the British 
Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the British 
Railways Board. 

Mr. J. T. MOLONY, Q.C., and Mr. L. MAOLAREN 
(instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, Solicitor and Parliamentary 
Officer to the Greater London Council) appeared on 
behalf of the Greater London Council. 

Mr. M. C. PARKER and Mr. P. GRIEVE (instructed by 
Mr. Keith Lauder. Town Clerk and Solicitor to the 
London Borough of Barking, and Hon. Secretary to the 
South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee) appeared on 
ibehalf of the London Borough of Barking and the South 
Essex Traffic Advisory Commiittee. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. Knocker & 
Foskett, Solicitors to the Travellers’ Associations — 
Joint Committee) appeared on behalf of the Travellers’ 
Associations — Joint Committee. 



Mr. D. K'EBNE (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of 
the Thurrock Urban District Council) appeared on 
behalf of the Thurrock Urban District Council. 



Mr. F. A. RUiLBR, represented the Federation of Residents 
Associations in the County of Kent. 



Mr. G. E. AU8DEN represented the Association of Public 
Transport Users. 



iPresidenty. 'Before we start, Mr. Fay, it may be con- House, 
venient if I say now that we ^all not be able to sit this 

week after Thursday, and I 'have some rather bad news (Mr. Fay ) : If you please, 
for you: tomorrow 'we shall not be able to have this hall 

and we diall have to undergo some discomfort at Watergate May 1 resume Mr. Pentney s evidence. 

Mr. James Henry Pentney recalled 
Examination continued by 'Mr. Fay 



5'75. You had concluded last Friday your evidence 
about the changes which were brought into force last 
January. May I turn now to the changes which are 
proposed in the draft order but which are not yet in 
force. The first of these is the proposal to increase the 
ordinary single fares except on the Fenchurch Street Line 
•from a rate of 3d. .to a rate of 3'Jd. a m'ile ? — Yes. 

576. a think your exhibit JP2 deals with that, does 
it not ? — ’Yes. 

577. This exhibit is divided by a double line down 
'the centre. Are the columns 2 to 5 on the left those 
relating to the January increases, and the columns 6 to 
10 on the right 'those dealing with the proposed increases ? 
Yes. 

578. One sees that there were increases in ordinary 
fares in January, from 4 to 12 miles inclusive ? — Yes. 

579. That brought those fares (such as were not already 
at 3id. or higher) up to that figure?— Yes. 

580. So there as no need to increase fares except 
•that there is an overlap of the last two ? — ^11 and 12 miles. 

'5&1. The 10 mile fare took an increase of 3d. in 
January; the 11 mile fate will have taken an increase of 
3d. in the combined January and present proposals ? — 
Yes. 

582. Let me ask you about the flat rate per mile for 
ordinary fares. How long is it since the maximum rate 
has been altered by the Tribunal ?— On 3rd June 1962 



we raised to our maxamum of 3d., which had been granted 
to us by the order of 1st November 1959. 

'5'83. 'Did you say Novem'ber? — I beg your pardon: 
'1st August 1959. The fir-st stage of the increase became 
operative on 1st November. 

58'4. So back in 1959 the Tribunal authorised an 
increase to a maximum of 3d.?— Yes. 

'585. Had .the fares at that time been at a maximum 
of 2d. ?^Yes. 

586. You having been given that authority, was the 
margin between the 2d. and 3d. taken up gradually, in 
stages ? — ^Yes. 

587. When was the 2d. increased ? — We moved from 
2d. to 2^d. on 1st N^ovember 1959 ; on I2th June 1960 
we mov^ to 2|d. ; on 1st Septemiber 19611 we moved to 
2id . ; and on 3rd June 1962 we moved to 3d. The fares 
have not 'been changed since that date. 

'5'S8. So over those four years 1959 to 1962 there was 
a id. increase, broadly speaking, in each year? — Yes. 

589. But since 1962—that is, for the last four years — 
have the ordinary fares remained, in the London area, 
at 3d. ?— ’For 13 miles and over, yes. 

590. 'Of course, the lower ranges have been increased 
from time to time in pari'ty with ’London Transport ? — 
Yes. 
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591. That has brought some of them up to 3^d. already, 
and of course the lower ranges beyond ? — Yes. 

592. One mile, 4d., for example ? — Yes. 

593. Mr. Winchester has dealt witli the need for 
additional revenue. Can you give the practical reasons 
why some additional revenue should in your view be 
sought from the ordinary ticket holders? — This is an 
area where we feel we could take some more money 
to assist our general financial situation; but It also would 
•be helpful to us to have the .same rate in the London 
area as we have in the Provinces. 

594. Is the rate now 3id. in the Provinces ? — Yes. 

595. Since wlien ? — Since February 1965. 

596. That 'is more than a year ? — Yes. 

597. 'Does that apply generally speaking (and apart 
from special cheap tickets) throughout British Railways 
except in the London area? — ^Yes; fares are based for 
the first 200 miles of any journey at 3.25d. a mile, and for 
journeys longer than 200 miles there is a slight taper in 
.Che scale. 



598. So the person taking a 100 mile journey pays 
3id. a mile today, and in the provinces a person taking 
a 10 or 20 mile journey pays the same? — ^Yes, if he 
takes an ordinary ticket. 

599. The Provinces still pay a little more than London 
under the proposal because of the fractions rule ? — Yes, 
we are bound by a fractions rule in London of Id., but 
outside London we elect to use a fraction of 3d. 



610. What about Chose over 14. — ^Then we are required 
to issue at half rate to children under 16 or, if they 
are earning less Chan 25s. a week, at the ages of 16 
and 17; and to any other person between 16 and 18 
we are required to issue a two-thirds rate. May I add; 
if we are in fact required to issue season tickrts at all. 

611. Let us examine that. There are three headings: 
first of all ages 14 to 16-^hat is ages of 1’4 years and 15 
years ? — ^Yes. 

612. They are entitled under the existing order to a 
half rate season ticket irrespective of earnings ? — Yes. 

61-3. Is there some educational limitation or purported 
educational lin^itataon ? — ^The order requires us to issue 
educa-tional season tickets for residential purposes, and the 
interpretation of educational season ticket is very wide, 
it says that the ticket is to be used for journeys between 
the place where the holder resides and the university, 
college, school or other educational establiishment or an 
institU'tion where he is undergoing training for some 
profession, trade or vocation. 

614. 'Has it been found praofcicalble to draw any line 
under that definition between those who are attending, 
say, a college and those who are at work but who. 
because they are young, are engaged in learning tlie work 
they are doing ? — No, it is qu'ite impossible to draw a 
line on the basis of the interpreta>tion put in the fares 
order. 

615. Those are the ages 14 and 15 years. Then the 
ages of 16 and 17 years you split io'to two categories, 
or are required to split into two categories, according 
to whether or not their earnings exceed 25s. a week ? — 
Yes. 



600. You proceed in 3d. jumps outside London ? — 616. If they are earning 25s. or under, they still get 

Uhtl'l we get to 200 miles, and then we round to Is. the half rate ? — Yes. 



6dl. I's it considered desirable to have a broad and 
consistent relationship between ordinary fares and season 
ticket rates ? — 'It is always very helpful to have a broad 
relationship between them so that you avoid switching 
from one category of fare to another. 

602. Although ordinary fares in London have remained 
stationary for four years, what has happened to season 
ticket rates during that period? — ^In this period we had 
first a 10 per cent increase in June 1963, then a 7i per cent 
Increase in July 1964 and then this modest 5 per cent 
on 16ch January 1966. 

603. 'That is over 20 per cent during the period 7 — 
Yes. 

604. In your view have the ordinary fares got out of 
step with season ticket rates ? — Yes ; I think too much. 

605. And in so far as season licket holders have been 
called upon to make contribution's over the last three 
increases, in your view is it jusrt that the ordinary ticket 
holder should now make some contribution ? — Ysr. 



606. That is all I want to ask about ordinary fares, 
and I come to something which, judging by what has 
been said, is controversial, namely the proposal that the 
Railways Board should no longer be under obligation 
to issue reduced season tickets to young persons who are 
gainfully employed? — ^Yes. 



617. The othffl's, no ma'tter what they are earning, 
get a two-ith'irds rate ? — Yes. 



61'8. What is it that you seek to do in the amendment 
proposed? — ^We say that it is no part of our business 
to issue cheap tickets — conces^n tickets — unless there 
is a commercial justification for it, and for the moment 
we wish to be confined to issuing half rate tickets to 
young persons who are not in receipt of any remunera- 
tion otherwise than by educational gran'ta (we take no 
account of that), providing they are attending a full- 
time course of instruction at a recognised e^cational 
establishment as set out in the Education Act. 

619. In other words you are not proposing to touch 
fulltime education ? — No. 



620. Otherwise than by an evening course, after work ? 
That is so. 

'62H. And as regards the oiBiers, whether they are 
apprentices or building labourers (who are suppos^ to 
earn quite a lot of money) or whatever they are, do you 
see any reason why they, being in employment and taking 
up as much space as any'body else, should not pay the 
same fare as other persons ? — No ; we think they should 
pay the proper price, and jf (here are some reasons why 
they should be assisted i't is for some other organisation 
to do it. 



607. What is the present position ? — At the pre.sent 
time the fares order requires us to issue half rate tickets 
to persons under the age of 14. 

608. That is the ordinary children’s half rate? — Yes. 

609. There is no suggestion that should be touched ? 
— ^There is no change proposed in that at all. 



622. Is the effect of the present financial structure 
of British Railways and London Transport this, that in 
so far as they are not contributing their full share they 
are being subsidised by the passengers who are ? — Yes. 
Thus is much the same sort of business as the day return 
business, travelling in peak hours. We were relieved of 
the day return busines's at peak hours at the last hearing, 
and we suggest tins h the same sort of thing, and we 
would hope to- get this- additioTiai money. 
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623. Once upon a time there was a similar theory 
arboui workmen travelling at earlier hours in the morning 
than other persons ; they were given favourable rates ? — 
They were. 

624. 'Dating from many years ago ? — ^The back end 
of the ]a.st century ; and it took us over 60 years to realise 
that was not the right thing to do. 

■625. Can you trace back the provisions about cheap 
season ticketts for young persons into history in the same 
way? — We have to go back to 1928, when we first had 
these ri'd'lenCial season tickets (a.s they were then called): 
we had lo give to young persons under 16 years of age 
the hair rate. 

626. 'I have in mind the schedule of standard charges 
of one of main line railways, namely Southern Rail- 
way Company, as settled by the Railway Rates Tribunal 
— ^^e ancestor of this Tribunal — 'in July 1927. — Yes. 

627. If I may read what it says as regards passenger 
tickets in this respect (this is 1927 Statutory Rule & Order 
No. 851, page 32), the provision is: “ Passengers under 16 
years of age to be charged half the above rates when the 
tickets are required for residential purposes only. Pas- 
sengers under 1 8 years of age to be charged half the above 
rates when the tickets are required for residential purpose.^ 
only, and the salary, wages, remuneration or any other 
monetary allowance whatsoever (either separately or in 
the aggregate) of the Passenger does not exceed 18s. per 
week.” That was the condition of the standard terms 
and conditions for the conveyance of passengers as settled 
under the Rafiways Act, 1921 7 — ^Y es. 

628. That was a half rate, as we see. When did the 
two thirds rate originate? — Not until August 1947, when 
the Ministry War Transport placed us under the obliga- 
tion to issue wo thirds rate tickets. 



629. Was that under the war-time regime, when the 
Ministry controlled the railways ? — Yes, before nationalisa- 
tion, at the time when railways were under government 
control and run by a railway executive for the Ministry 
of Transport. 

630. Was that two third.? rate subject to the earnings 
rule of 25s. a week ? — No, the two thirds rate was granted 
to anyone irrespective of earning.?. The 18s. referred to 
in the 1927 order was increased at the same time to 25s. 

631. What was the reason for the introduction of the 
two thirds rate — ^that was irrespective of earnings, wa.s it ? 
— Yes, 

632. — In August 1947 ?— The best we can make of it 
at this time, nearly 20 years afterwards, is it was part of 
government policy to assist in the rehabilitation of industry 
foHowiiig the war; it was to facilitate the rndbility of 
juvenile labour. 

633. I suppose many of us can cast our minds back 
to that time. Had there been a considerable dispersal of 
the population ? — Indeed ; people were all over the 
country, and it was part of the help being given to get 
them back again Into peace-time occupations. 

634. Were many people travelling to work great dis- 
tances every day ? — Yes, and it is within our knowledge 
that certain income tax allowances were made for addi- 
tional travelling exipenses. I notice that on my return it 
still appears, although I do not suppose many, peqple .t^e 
advantage of it now. 

May I add that these orders were placed upon the rail- 
way companies and have of course been taken over by the 
British Transport Commission (now the Railways Board), 
and at that time they applied to the whole of the country. 
We are now seeking the removal of the oiMligation in the 
London area ; we are not required to seek the removal 
of the obligation outside the London area. 



635. There is another aspect: is the road transport 
section of the public transport industry under any obliga- 
tion to give reduced-rate season tickets to juveniles in 
gainful employment ? — I have made '.inquiries of the two 
principal groups of public service vehicle operators in the 
country, and I am told definitely there is no genera! appli- 
cation of a concession to young persons gainfully em- 
ployed. 

636. Many companies give concessions to those who 
are going to school after the age of 14 (or whatever is 
their limit) ? — ^Yes, there is an educational five-day, six- 
day or season ticket, but those tickets are confined to 
young people going to school. 

637. TTiat, in other word.s, is the system you are now 
seeking to adopt for the railways ? — Yes. 

638. So the present position leads to this anomaly, 
that If a young person lives near a railway station and 
h'i.s work is near a railway station, he gets the advantage 
but if he has to rely on road transport he gets no con- 
cession ? — ^That is so. 



639. Can you see any reason for continuing this feature 
of c'harging ti^ay ? — None at all. 

640. r think you have seen some statistics which have 
been prepared by the Greater London Council in the 
shape of exhtoits ? — Yes ; GLC 1-3. 

641. I do not want to take you through them, because 
I imagine you will be cross-examined about them and I 
do not want to trespass on my learned friend’s province, 
but may I ask you this: the GLC have given rates for 
certain types of apprentices in GLC 2 ? — Yes. 

642. Have you in British Railways some knowledge of 
apprenticeship schemes? — Yes. 

643. Do British Railways employ engineering appren- 
tices, for example? — ^Yes. 

644. Would you think engineering apprentices bulked 
rather larger in the industrial picture than jewellery or 
hairdressing apprentices ? — think so, although I am not 
quite sure whether there are so many engineering appren- 
tices in the London area, because our investigations seem 
to indicate that a very high proportion O'f our half and two 
thirds rate travellers are not going to areas of London 
where one would expect to find engineering works. 

645. I think you can give the rates for those engineering 
apprentices (such as there are) ? — I was able to get some 
information from the Ministry of Labour, that engineering 
rates for a]>prentices in March 1966 were at the age of 
16 £4 Is. lOd., at the age of 17 £4 19s. Td. and at the age 
of 18 £6 15s. Id. But I do not think that is the end of 
the story. 

646. There is some bonus scheme 7 — ^Yes, I understand 

there are bonus schemes. I think Mr. Lloyd 

647. I was going to say Mr. Lloyd, who, as representing 
Lor*don Transport, employs a num'ber of apprentices, will 
have the details. — 'T think he has done a good deal of 
research on this. But I may say that we do not accept 
that, however low, the level of wage or income should 
affect the position erf the Railways Board. 

648. Do you think you .would find, among the middle- 

aged workers, some who Were getting low wages in occu- 
pations of certain kinds 7 — ^I am quite sure that there are 
very many of our customers who have much greater 
financial prubleiDS than youitg people even on these low 
rates. , 

649. In order to see what the picture was at present, 
were certain tests made by the examination of application 
forms for reduced rate tickets 7 — ^Yes. 
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650. What was the object of these tests or examina- 
tions ? — We did a very limited test on application forms 
in the autumn of last year, and examined some 1,500 
forms during various periods at various stations in the 
autiumn ; because the results of that were what we thought 
no4 representative of the whole iVicture, we did a greater 
examination in the four weeks ended 26th March of this 
year, and we actually looked at 1 1^ thousand of the appli- 
cation forms. 

65iJ. That is a very much broader sample (to use 
statisticians’ language) ? — Yes. 

652. What did you find from your examination ? — ^The 
first thing that strikes one very forcibly about these II-J 
thousand forms is that the overwhelming proportion of 
them are in respect of two thirds rate applications. Out 
of tl\e IH thousand forms, only 290 were for half rate. 
But when you then take the remaining IH thousand forms, 
you find that only 4,000 are in respect of males, and over 
7,000 are in respect of females. 

Included in these figures are 15 two thirds rate tickets 
•tndentifia'ble as issued to male apprentices and 11 to 
females. 

653. Have you made a deeper analysis of 5,420 from 
nine selected stations on the Eastern Region ? — Yes. 

654. " Selected stations ” 'is your term ; with what 
object did you select them ? — We chose slatioos where we 
knew we had a high pro’portion of young people j and 
since we were able to examSne 5.420 forms from those 
important stations, we thought we were getting a typical 
experience of the problem. They are included in the 11+ 
thousand I have already quoted. 

655. In these cases where the detailed examination was 
made, was the oibject to determine, if possible, the type of 
occupation followed by these young people ? — Yes. 

656. In how many cases did the forms enable you to 
.say with certainty what the occupation was? — 3,578— 
being two thirds of all the forms. 



665. And apprentices are les,s tlian 1 per cent ? — ^Yes. 

666. Tlte office workers .seem to be the great majority. 
Banking and insurance would be oflice work, I take it ?' 
— Yes. 

667. As one would expect in London.— This is our ex- 
perience, and this is why I said a few mi>ments ago that 
our observations of these forms indicates that people are 
going to areas in London where you would not expect to 
find engineering works ; the high proportion of the 
travellers are going into the City of London, where I 
should doubt if you would find eng'ineering work.s. 

668. It .sound.s as though the typical two thirds traveller 
is a young girl in an office job — a typist or derical 
assistant ?— I personally went through many of these 
forms, and I was very struck by the name and address of 
the employer; Bank of England, Barclays Bank, Lloyds 
Bank, Greater London Council, Inland Revenue. Insofar 
as any young person is going for training towards a fuH- 
time job — a permanent job — he may be an apprentice or 
trainee; but I have a suspicion there is such a turnover 
of young persons in these offices that they do not get 
very much training and cannot be ju.ttifled in travelling 
on a two thirds 'rate season ticket. 



669, By way of reduction ad abaurdum, you found 
that one of the reduced rate season ticket holders took a 
first class season ?— Indeed; and whet is more interesting 
is (although it is not a very big item) that 22 of the young 
ladies at the two-thirds rate were married. 



670. There are many aspects of the changing social 
scene illustrated. That is the young persons. The other 
alteration which is now proposed, I think, has attracted 
no opposition, and that is the proposal to make reason- 
aible charges for the conveyance of excess luggage over 
and above the free allowance, instead of the elaborate 
scale at present appearing in the scheme. The existing 
scale takes up three pages of the existing order ?— Yes. 

671. It proceeds in graduations of lib.? Yes 



May I say the form does not ask you to describe the 
nature of your employment, but we were able in two 
thirds O'f the cases to discover the character of the employ- 
ment by reference to the title of the firm. 

657. So now you have 3,578 cases where you know 
what the occupation is ? — ^Yes. 

658, How is that divided among males and females ; 
is the proportion much the same as over the whole sample? 
—Again in the selection of occupation there are more 
females than males by two to one. 



672. And distances in units of 15 to 30 miles and 
30 to 50 ? — Yes. 



673. Is there any utility in your view in retaiuing an 
elaborate maximum price proviaon for excess lueiiaae 
at the present time ? — None at all. 



. , . — — - ot oxcess iUWTaa 

carried in the London Region ?— In the London arw ; 
IS about £1,500 per year. 



675. On what sort of trains is that mostly ?— On 
trains going to London Docks 



659. I can give my learned friend the actual figures, 
but may I ask you for percentages: what was the highest 
percentage of occupation ? — 44 per cent of the 3,578. forms 
examined produced occupations in commercial and office 
work. 

660. Was there 27 per cent in some other occupations ? 
— 27 'per cent in banking and insurance; and 18 per cent 
other derical workers. 

661. That comes out to about 90 per cent. — ^It is 89 
per cent, yes. 



676. What is the free allowance ?— =100 lbs. second 



677. In thi.s day and age is it practicable to have an 
elaborate weighing of pa.ssengers’ luggage at a busy 
suburban station, and a calculation, with reference to so 
complicated a scheme as this ?— I do not think much of 
this traffic arises at suburban stations ; it is principally 
the terminal stations. But it is a very expensive way of 
handling the business, and those wretched weighing 
machines are a nuisance at peak hours nowadays. * 



662. Have you a proportion for shop assistants ? — 
8.5 per cent. Other manual workers 1.8 per cent, and 
apprentices 0.7 per cent. 



678. You have to have one at every station 7 If you 

want to charge excess, you have bo have cme at every 
•Station. 



663, Was this an examination of the two third tickets 
only, or of the half rate as well ? — ^The two thirds rate 
tickets. 



664. So there is no question of full-time education ? — 
No. 



619. You are seeking permission to make a reason- 
able charge ? — Yes. 

680. Can you give sonse indication of what you have 
in mind 7 — ^Ait the present time we are charging outeide 
the London area 2s. 6d, per 10 lbs. or part thereof. That 
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came into operation on 2nd Janoary. We have had no 
reaction from it, and we would propose to do the same 
in London. 



681 . 'Irrespective of distance ?— Yes. 

682. And proceeding in gradations of 10 lbs.? — Yes. 

683. You said the revenue in London was about £1,500 
per year ? — Yes. 

■684. How much of that is boat trains and how much 
not ?- -I do not really know, but I should think the whole 
of it was boat train business — and dia't is a precarious 
business because we have no control over the number 
of ships coming into London Docks ; that is why the 
revenue could disappear tomorrow. 

685. You are not putting in your tables any yield 
from this change; you do not expect any net yield?— 
Yes. 

686. Would there be any saving ?— There will be 
an important .saving in production of documents for station 
use : we shall not need to supply stations with a scale, as 
we do today ; it will be easier for the staff to make the 
tran.saotion with the customer — a sinvple ticket will sumce. 

{Mr. Fay): Now I want to come to yield. 



687. {President): Before we pass from tdmt, if you 
are going to make a saving, you are getting a fairly l^ge 
iocrease in what you are chargsng, are you not ?— Ves. 
Perhaps I should explain first that although there is the 
jnaximum scale laid down an the order, we are not 
charging this scale today; we are about 12i ^r cent 
b^ow It does mean there will be some substantial 
increases lif you have small weights— and indeed large 
weights— -but we feel that the service which is given is 
worth a very simple charge of 2s. 6d. for 10 lbs. 



688 (Mr. Fay): And of course the free allowance 
was 100 lbs. 7-100 lbs. second class and 150 first class. 
A good deal of this business of course arise.? on first 
class travel. 



653. Is that approximately right ? — Yes. 

654. Was what you have called the forecast, made 
last time, a firm forecast ? — No, it was based on traffic 
in 1964 which rather surprised us. There was a certain 
amount of buoyance about the traffic, and I think probably 
we were led to be optimistic in thinking this might be the 
■■ turn of our fortune,” but Mr. Dickson, in Ms evidence 
in 1964, did explain there were a number of factors, 
some of which were temporary and some of which were 
permanent, that had affected the traffic skualion in 1964. 
i think when we were doing this, had we got the benefit 
of hindsight we would have said we were far too 
optimistic. 

655. Yes. Mr. Dickson said that 1964 appeared to be 
better than what he called the “dull” year of 1963 ?— 
Ye.s, and I think 1965 could be described perhaps as a 

dull ” year, similar to 1963. 

656. Can you summarise, in your view, what are the 
reasons for the revenue falling short of the forecast made 
with some diffidence ? — think we were perhaps Inclined 
to be a little too optimistic and carried away witli the 
emhusia.sm of the 1964 traffic, but it is quite clear that 
there is a definite movement of travellers to reside outside 
the London area, and to .some extent to reside further 
out within the London area. 1 believe it is true to say 
there are less jobs in the Central area today, which could 
be the effect of the Location of Offices Bureau. 

657. It is Government policy, is it not ? — Yes. ■ 

658. And part of the object of the policy is to shorten 
excessive travelling time ? — It is indeed. 

659. Is that part of a Government policy which does 
not find favour with you?— I do not know whether 
it finds favour with us or not; I personally live quite 
a distance out of London, and I know why these people 
go out. They do like most people, when they warit to 
cut their costs, weigh up the costs of their housing within 
a given area and the cost of transport, and they find 
there is an advantage in moving out, in order to get 
cheaper housing, better amenities and facilitie.s, and 
providing rt balances with tlieir travelling costs, they 
are in pocket. 



■Outside London ?— No, inside London, 



690. Oq the boat trains? — ^Yes. 

691 As the board points out, you are going to charge 
half a crown for 10 lbs. whereas the excess charge undei- 
the present scale is 4d. up to IS miles ?— Yes ; that does 
nol pay for the lead in the pencil that the excess luggage 
collector uses. 

■652 Tt does mean that the traveller takes a pound 
or tfwo in a brief case, and someone could take 100 ibs. or 
mo ])bs. for 2a. 6d. 7-^For tourpence. 

652a. I shall certainly submit it is not a bad 
Is there any real widespread use of it ?— No, £1,500 a 
year revenue in nearly £40m. shows how small it is, and 
h is only for the purpose of being rid at three pages in 
the Fares Order, which do not serve any purpose, provid- 
ing information to stations-^here are ovw 500 of them— 
and if it only means one page in the Book of Instructions 
we have to keep our eye on it, to keep 'it up to date. 
All 'Ihe Htaff have to be infonned, and, because of the 
changiag aatere of our staff, these ftuings are very difficult 
to Mlow up So the adniiwistraliive eoon^omy is worth 
JiaviBg, oousled with the feet that the char^ is hopelessly 
out of date in any event. 

652b I want to turn to yield as shown in your table, 
but before that. I want to ask a que^on about a iratter 
already ventilated, and that is the performance in 1965 as 
compared with the forecast made at the last Inquiry, 
r fhmfc it has been said that the forecast was about 
£lm. optimistic ? — Yes. 



660. That accounts for people spilling over the London 
houn^ry and getting outside the London area ? — Yes, 
there is a movement of people living, for example, m 
Orpington or Sevenoaks who shoot down to the coast, 
and then people living on the soutih side of the river 
move out to the vacant lots in Orpington and Sevenoaks. 

661. The Government policy we were discussing was 
tending to re-aHocate industry, one of the objects of that 
being to shorten excessive lengths of journey, and ffiat 
would of course affect your revenue,^ would it not ? — Yes, 
except of course we find that this has been part of 
Government policy for the last 20 years— the creation 
of the New Towns. It was thought that we should have 
everybody working happily in the New Towns, with the 
factories on their doorsteps, but this does not happen. 
It is all right for father and mother, they can be located 
there but the children are attracted by the “magnet 
of London, and tJiey must necessary travel, and the same 
thing is happening with the dispersal of the population, 
unless you can get them beyond the commuting distances. 

662 That is atisfactory so far as the diort term view 
of revenue is concerned-^at is preserving your revenue ? 
—Yes. 

663. Of the factors which tended to depress revenue in 
1965 one you have indicated was the m'ovement outside 
the London area. Do you think it is as broad as it is 
long that the people who move out who were lost were 
replaced by those who came in to the vacant houses ?— 
I do not thiidc so, not entirely because there are fewer 
people moving into Central London Area today. The 
evidence goes to show that the travelers at the ma'in line 
stations at the peak hour tend to fall aad 'in the same way. 
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although the use of private cars is another important 
factor in it, there is also a tendency for the number of 
private cars coming in to the centre to steady down so 
that with the development of the Location of Offices 
Bureau the movement out of the population is to find 
cheaper rents and still the private motor car Is with us. 
These are the principal factors which affect the commuter 
tr£^c in 1965. 

664. To put it in concrete terms, new business centres 
are springing up in places like Croydon, which mean.s there 
is a great deal of movement ? — Yes. 

665. Would that have an effect on your revenue if 
people find a job in Croydon instead of one in the City 
of London ? — Yes, it has an effect because it will shorten 
the journey time of those people. Even when Shell moved 
their building to the South Side of the river that must 
have had some effect on London Transport. It certainly 
had on us. They went in to the matter very scientifically 
in choosing the ^itc, and it was demonstrated that there 
was great economy to be made in travelling time by 
locating on the south side of the river. 

666. Were there other factors in 1965, other than these 
rather broad, long-term factors, which depressed that year? 
— We had some difficulty on the Southern Region with 
the “ go slow ” movement amongst the motor men, which 
did not help very much. The weather was pretty shocking 
I th'ink in 1965, and although those two factors do not 
affect the commuters, I th'ink to some extent they did 
affect the optional traveller. 

667. New may I come to your table IP 5, which gives 
your forecast on this occasion and shows your estimates 
of the yield. This is in a familiar form and do columns 
3 and 4 show the yield expected from the increases which 
are already in force ? — ^Yes. 

668. One sees the yield of the ordinary fare increases 
otherwise than on Fenchurch Street line next, is put at 
£700,000. That is the 'bringing up of the Icwer mileage 
rates in confonrtity with London Transport? — ^Yes. 

669. The Fenchurch Street line is estimated to bring 
in £140,000 at the London Transport rate? — ^Yes. 

670. And season tickets net £560,000 ? — Yes. 

671. Your forecast for the year upon which these 
figures take their effect is shown in column 2, is it not ? 
That is your basic forecast before any increases ? — Yes. 

672. And adding the net increase to the forecast do 
you reach the figure.s in column 6 ? — Yes. 

673. The net yield thus beiing shown at the bottom of 
column 4 after clearance is £1,309,000? — No, I think 
there is something wrong there. 

674. It should be £1.300,000 ?— Yes ; there is a blob 
on the stencil. 

675. That .brings the forecast for this, after the January 
increases, to the amount shown in column 6, does it not ? 
—Yes. 

676. Do you then, in the final three columns, examine 
the yield of the further increases which are proposed ? — 
Yes. 

677. As we kno-w, they are two in number: The in- 
crease in ordinary fares, that is the farthing above for 
ten or eleven miles. Do you expect to bring in £380,000 ? 
— ^Yes. 

678. And the season ticket increases, that is your 
figure in column 8 of £400,000 net ; that is wh'Oilly the 
juveniles, is it ncft ? — ^Yes, and that is explained in our little 
box at the bottom. 



679. Have you given details of the way in which that 
is made up in the box at the bottom of the table? — Yes. 

680. [ think that is self-explanatory, and have you 
indicated the discounts which you have applied in reaching 
net from your gross yields ? — Yes. 

681. {President)-. Have you ever looked back on pre- 
vious cases to try to discover to what extent these as.sumed 
losses have worked out in practice? — Yes, Sir, and this is 
why wc had some different figures this lime, as indeed wc 
have had diffcreiit percentages before. One of the factors 
that affects the position on the rate of discount is not only 
the experience of the previous increa.sc's, but the area 'in 
which the increases will be felt. For example, in colurnn 
4 today wc are .showing ordinary fare.s net £700,000 with 
a discount of 3 per cent, which i.s rather different from 
the discount we showed on the previous occasion, but this 
time it only affects just over nine million pound.s worth 
of the total business. Of course, the amount of the in- 
crease is not so substantial as it was. for example, on the 
la.st occasion. 

682. Have you been able to discover from the results to 
what extent your estimates on the last occasion proved 
to be right ? — Not if we take every section of the business, 
because it is very difficult to know when you change your 
ordinary fares what effect, or how much effect that has 
on your season ticket revenue. You may remember Mr. 
Dickson had some diffidence in offering figures last year. 
It is quite impossible for us to say that they were achieved. 
Wc know in total that they were not, but we cannot 
identify the parts. 

683. If it is difficult to discover what effect increase.s 
had in the past, it must be even more difficult to estimate 
what effect they are going to have in the future? — ^Th'is 
of course is the great problem we are 'beset with. I. think 
it has been said on many occasions by the witness for the 
Board that this is a matter of judgment and you only 
arrive at this judgment by knowledge of the business, by 
the feel of the business, supplemented of course by the 
intelligence which you get from the D'ivi.sional Officers 
in the Regions, so we really arrive at these discounting 
figures by the sum of the knowledge of so many people, 
with all their variations, which brings it out to something 
like this, and in the end the total figure (except for such 
disturbances as took place last year in the total fi^re), 
but it generally comes out albout right. 

684. {Mr. Fay) : L'ast time was there a particular diffi- 
culty in co.sting where the day return traffic was going to 
go— wliether it was going to take seasons or full rate 
returns or cheap day returns ? — It was inde^ a very great 
difficulty, and we had to do some very quick calculations 
over night. Since then I have had a word with my col- 
league Mr. Dickson, and he reminded me he had said he 
approached this matter with some diffidence, and he 
thought if you were 5 per cent out one way or another 
with such a di.stribution it would not be bad. Well, I do 
no-t know whether we are 5 per cent out one way or a'n- 
other, but what J do realise is that we were a little too 
optimistic 'in attributing to the season tickets such a pro- 
portion as in faef we did. I do not think that there was 
the amount of day return business that could convert to 
season tickets. 

685. Actually your reduced fare revenue was up on 
forecast, was it not ? — Slightly. 

686. Which may mean in fact that the day return 
people waited until after half past 9, or whenever it is ? 
— I think it .is evident there was more optional travelling 
amongst the day returns than we thought, and to that 
extent, of course, they now take off-peak tickets because 
if you wOi recall, we did ease up the restrictions on off- 
peak tickets. We issued them in either direction when we 
took out the day return, and so all this must result in a 
diminutiion of our revenue. It is obvious now we did not 
pay sufficient regard to the amount of the diroinution. 

687. That was an exercise rendered difficult by the 
abolition of a class of ticket, namely the statutory day 
return ? — Yes. 
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688. Do you consider it easier to make a forecast, or 
perhaps less difficult, when dealing with an ordinary estab- 
li^ed fare like the 3d. ordinary fare, and consider what 
the effect is O'f increasing it ? — Yes, I think this is much 
easier to handle than when you are taking out completely 
one type of ticket. We have very little difficulty in season 
tickets : the ha^ core of the season ticket business is still 
there, but it is when you get in to this optional field that 
you are up against the difficulties. 

689. One final matter; Despite being optimistic and 
apparently unjustifiably so last time, have you allowed in 
your JP 5 for some slight increase in trend to show its 
effect this year? — Yes; it looks as though we have been 
optimistic to the extent of something about £im. 

690. The figure in ccrlumn 2 of your forecast at the 
old fares before clearance is £39,196,000. Do these same 
fares oibtain throughout 1965 ? — ^Yes. 

691. What was the total revenue before clearance in 
1965 ?— £39,680,000. 

692 You are assuming there is to he a small increase 
•in 1966 ?— Yes, £280,000. 

693. If the weather stays like this, perhaps you will 



find the law of average will even it out?— We may have 
been too pessimistic. 

694. {President ) : Since you are new to these proceed- 
ings, at any rate as a witness, I wonder whether you could 
give us your views on ffie matter we heard about pre- 
viously, namely, although an increase in fares produces 
an initial loss of passengers, gradually they come back 
again. Do you agree with that ? — Yes overall I think that 
is true. 

695. Have you got any view as to whether the subse- 
quent increase is due to the old passengers coming back 
or being replaced by new passengers ? — I think there is 
a mixture. There will be some new passengers coming in, 
and there will be some of the old passengers coming back 
again. We do find that the first impact o-f an increase 
is to immediately get the car out, but then, when they 
find how difficult it is to get a parking lot near their place 
of work, they have to accept that the car goes back. 

696. On shorter distances, you think they may be pre- 
pared to walk at first, and then they get a bit tired of it 
and come back on the first wet day ? — ^Yes, but we are 
not so much affected by shorter distances, except of course 
there is a tendency for passengers to motor into a station 
nearer London instead of their own station, and so save 
a few miles at the higher rate of season ticket. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Parker 



697 I want to ask you a certain number of questions 
about the Fenchurch Street line, and would you be good 
enough to look at JP5 to begin with?— Yes. 

698 Special provision is made in estimating the 
revenue and increases in revenue in respect of the Fen- 
church Street line ? — ^Yes. 



One sees that the estimate in respert of the 
increase in fares for that line is put at £3140,000 ? Yes. 



709. Therefore the percentage increases helpfully 
shown in the last column are correct ? — Yes. 

710. They are the type of increases which would apply 
elsewhere, as far as London Transport was concerned ? 
—Yes. 



71'L And the basis of the increase, as far as the Fen- 
church ftreet Line is concerned, is a totally different basis 
of increase than that which you have applied over the 
rest of your lines in the London Transport area ? — ^Yes. 



700 I notice no discount is applied in respect of the 
Fenchurch Street line a.s opposed to any loss. Why is 
that ?— The increases, of course, do not exceed 3d. 

701 Does that mean you do not expect any loss of 
revenue on that line ?— I do no't think there will be a 
significant loss, if there is any. 

702. Is it not the fact of passengers being more or less 
committed to travelling long distances — and when I say 
“lone distances," travelling largely up to London ana 
back again— which is the basis of that assumption ?— Yes. 

703. It is ?— Yes. 



712. It follows therefore — and this is one of the results 
of having two systems of traffic (and I am not concerned 
with which is tlie better scale but merely the fact that 
there are d/ifferences) — that persons travelling, for example, 
on the British Railways’ line to Liverpool Street from 
say, Harold Wood, have attributed to them a scale of 
charges which is one which we can see is based on JP 2. 
It is the ordinary scale of charges ? — ^Yes. 

713 1 mention that line, because in the area with 

which I am concerned, I think that is the only exclusive 
British Railways line with which the Tribunal is concerned, 
the one out of Liverpool Street going towards Harold 
Wood and Romford ?— ‘Yes. 



704 The next thing is the actual fares on the Fen- 
church Street Line. I do not know whether you were here 
when the London Transport Board’s A.pplication was put, 
but I put a certain number of questions to the witness 
there, and it emerged that I should have pm them to 
you— I heard part of the evidence of Mr. Lloyd, but 
I do next recollect the essential questions. 



714. So that we can see the results of the discrepancies 
between the two systems from a practical point of view, 
Harold Wood is 15 miles from London ?— That is the 
diargeaible distance. 

7‘15 ‘It is fractionally over 1'5 miles, I think, but it 
may only be fractional ?^I thought it was fractionally 
under. 



705. The exhibit is JP 1 which I think you have there ? 
—Yes. 



706 The position is clear now, I think, in view of what 
Mr. Lloyd said about it. What you have ^one is to 
impose upon Che passengers on the Feni±urch Strert fine 
wl»t one may call the normal scale charges apphwble 
to London Transport passengers ?— We have applied to 
do the same as the London Transport Board in our 
scale on die Fenchurch Street Line. 

707. Realy it is the London Transport Board’s scale, 
is it not ? — 'It is a scale similar to Che London Transport ; 
it is not fhe London Transport Board’s scale. 

708. Are there any differences ?— There are no 
differences m the amount shown in it. 



716. It .is regarded as a 15 mile journey, and the 
proposed fare for that journey at 15 miles is 4s. Id. ?— 
Yes. 



717 'Whereas 'if one takes your Fenchurch Street line, 
le fare from Elm Park would be 15 miles— it is 14.97 
ack rniites.— ^Yes, Elm Park would be, but I thmk that 
ferold Wood 'is 16 miles chargeable because it is 
■actionally over the 15 miles distance. However, I do 
Tv,irvH If von take the two stations at 15 miles. 



7IS. At all events. Elm Park is T5 miles, and the charge 
for that is 3s. 7d. ? — ^Yes. 



719 ‘I did ask Mr. Lloyd a question or two about this 
matter, and I ask you the same question : In considering 
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the charges of Fenchurch Street Une he told me that 
the London Transport Board did not consider what might 
be described as the “ guiding light ” or the norm of a 
per cent increase in prices recommended in respect 
of goods which people produced, by the Government, and 
no consideration had been given to that matter by the 
London Transport. I wonder whether any consideration 
had been made of it by you ? — No, we did not think 
anything of the 31 per cent guiding mark, because we did 
not think it was appropriate in cases like this. 

720. Why not ? — 'I just do not see how you could 
apply 3i per cent to passenger fares. 

721. What would be the difficulty about it? — The 
difficulty would be that we should not get our money. 

722. There is, of course, the other matter, the other 
aspect of it: I quite take your pO'in’t Chat 3i per cent 
increase overali would not produce the revenue? — No. 

723. Taking that point, a uniform percentage increase 
spread as amongst all passengers, would that matter 
warrant consideration ? — 'You would have to take into 
consideration the weight of traffic on each of the miles 
to which you wanted to appply this fixed rate of increase, 
and our experience is that we get rather more money 
from the medium and longer mileages than we do from 
the shorter mileages, although I hasten to say that Che 
short mileage business to us does bring in a certain 
amount of money, and that is why wiith fixed amounts 
being added at each fare you are bound to get some 
variation in percentage, but the test is always: Does it 
bring you in the necessary money to meet your expenses ? 



733. Has any caiculation been made as to how much 
revenue has been gained as a result of doing away with 
the concession which did once ex'i.st ? — '1 am rather doubt- 
ful about Che concession that “once existed.” 

734. 'Were there not, before January of this year, off- 
peak tickets on the Upminster Line ? — ^1 do not think so. 

735. 'Because it may be a matter that can be gone 
into a little later when enquiry is made, but my instruc- 
tions were there were .liuch concessions until January of 
this year, when they were done away wiMi ? — 1 will 
certainly have some enquiries made about that, but I 
have no impression of off-peak tickets on the Fenchurch 
Street Line. 

73d. The next matter I want to turn to is the question 
of the concessionary fares for young people. I am not 
going to survey the whole field because my learned friend 
Mr. Molony, if he is not there this morning, is going 
to deal in substance with this matter, but there are certain 
aspects of it which I want to take up with you ? — ^Yes. 

737. iT particularly would like to ask you about tho 
concessionary fares relating to persons earning 25s. a 
week, or less. I am not sure: Are you able to give us 
any figures, as far as British Railways are concerned, for 
the number of persons who claim that concessionary fare? 
— Well, you know it is a very difflcul't matter to be precise 
about this, but the best estimate I can make — and I have 
had this checked by the two principal Regions handling 
the passenger busine.<!s in London — ^we think at any one 
time there are current in the London area about 3,500 
at half rate tickets, and 18,500 at two-third rate tickets. 
That population, as you know, is constantly changing. 



724. One notices in fact that when one looks at your 
second class season ticket rates on J'P 3 — 'there is only 
the one page there ? — Yes, we only ^ow it to 40 miles. 

72-5. The variation In percentage increase there at 
different mileages is within much smidler limits that the 
variation taking the ordinary standard single fare ? — ^Yes. 

726. ’Is there any particular reason why the variations 
are confined within a smaller compass ? — ^The aim that 
we set out for when this scale was first produced was in 
the conditions ob'taia'ing early last year when we estimated 
that 5 per cent or thereaibou'ts, of the season ticket 
business could be applied and would produce, at that 
time, what we thought would be sufficient to meet our 
financial commitment, and so we took the opportunity 
with 5 per cent as the “ guiding light ” to straighten out 
the progression in the scale, which results in our getting 
this variation between 2.04 per cent and 6.12 per cent. 

727. What you have done is to attempt to smooth 
out a curve ? — We have smoothed out a jagged line. 

728. Very well. From a practical point of view, was 
not that a possible method of approach with ordinary 
single one class fares ? — would like to do it, if we had 
the right rate per mile. 



729. 'It follows from what you say it might have to 
be a higher rate ? — ^Indeed. 

730. One matter which those in my area are con- 
cerned about from a revenue producing point of viiew 
about which I should like to ask you is this : I think your 
view with regard to concessionary tickets, as you -have 
expressed it today, is that the only justffication for them 
is insofar as they do produce additional revenue ? — ^Yes. 



738. And the half-ticket rate, does that include persons 
wholly attending educational institutions? — ^No, if they 
are in receipt of any remuneration up to 25s. whatever 
their age — 16 or 17 — they would get the half rate, but 
if they are not receiving any remuneration they get the 
half rate anyway. 

739. When you gave me the figure just now of the 
nuiriber of half-rate persons, I did not take it down, but 
I think you said 3,500 ? — Yes. 

740. 'Was that including persons who were getting a 
half-rate ticket because 'they were at an educational 
institution or confined to persons earning less than the 
25s. ?— I’t is confined to persons earning less than 25s. 

(Mr. Fay): Earning “less" or eariving “nil,” because 
there is the posSibMty of ambiguity there. Are you 
saying they are earning something between a shilling and 
25s. or not earning at all ? 

741'. (Mr. Parker): I am seeking to draw a co^ntrast 
between those who are earning a penny, if you like, 
and 25s., and those who are not earn'ing anything at 
all. — I cann'Ot tell you what is the distrilbution by way 
of income. 



742. I follow that. — But all these people will be in some 
form of employment. 

743. Some form of employment, but earninB not more 
than 25s. a week ? — ^Yes. 

744. And the total num'ber affected is, as far as your 
calculations can go, something in the nature of 3,500 ? 
— Yes. That of course can change, and I must ask you 
not to take this as the actual figure, because we may 
have taken a very bad period to do the test. 



731. Of course I think it is right to say that oh nearly 
all lines going into London, operating by British Railways, 
ttiere are concessionary day fares, are there not ?— Off- 
peak tickets, yes. 



745. From a revenue producing point of view, the 
removal of the concession is m'inimal as far as British 
R^Iways js concerned ?— Well, it brings us in, we estimate, 
about £90,000 a year, which is very useful money. 



732. The only Line to which that does not apply is the 746. This 3,500 will produce an addli'Cional £90000 7 
Upm'inster Dine, is it not ?— Yes. —Yes, and that is aUowing for the 10 per cent loss, 
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747. That is stiiU a very very small sum in the overall 
revenue of British Railways ? — No, I do not think so. 

It is certainly a better figure than the £1,500 on excess 
luggage. 

74S. Certainly. The next matter I wanted to ask you 
about was in relation to the concessionary rates for people 
earning less than 25s. a week. You tell us that that figure 
of 25s. a week was only I think fixed last in August, 1947 ? 
Yes. 

749. It was done with the purpose of encouraging 
a degree of mo>bility of labour ?—l suppose so. I really 
do not know why they fixed on 25-s. to replace the figure of 
18s. in 1927. 

750. It may have been— I do not know— a question 
of the change in the purchasing value of money between 
the one date and the other ?— 'It might have had some 
relation to it. 

751 . I have not done that calculation and it would be 

quite easy to do but I have done a calculation for the de- 
crease in purchas'ing value of money from 1947 to the 
present day, and the Pound purchases precisely half of 
what it did in 1947. What I was wondering, you see, is 
this — and it is a matter which I shall be addressing the 
Tribunal upon : I do not know whether you have given 
any consideration — ^perhaps the answer is “ no ” — to what 
the effect would be of in fact increawng the 25s. Od. lo 
a higher figure In relation to the concessionary rate ? — Of 
course, the first effect of that would be to 

752. Produce a loss of revenue. — ^Produce a loss of 
revenue. 

753. I follow that. I suppose your figures are not able 
to indicate, supposing the rate were doulbled from 25s. Od. 
to 50s. Od., what the loss of revenue might be 7^No, I am 
sorry, I could not teil you that. But in any case, what- 
ever the loss was, I say we cannot afford it. What applies 
to the apprentice rate of £4 11s. Od. a week equally applies 
to this 25s. Od, It is not our job to provide subsidised 
categories of travel. 

754. It is a joib which you have been carrying on for 
a good many years now.-— Yes, and as soon as we get the 
opportunity we make application to be rdieved of it. 

755. I do not know what that means. Does it mean 
that in some future year you will make an application 'm 
respect of persons receiving full-time education 7— I't could 
be. 

756. You gave us a breakdown of some figures in res- 
pect of certain schedule stations. You_ remember in 
answer to Mr. Fay telling us about, I think it was, 10 
selected stations where a detailed analysis had been made. 

(Mr. r<iy) : Nine. 



(Mr. Parker): 1 am sorry, nine. — Yes, nine stations, f 
could give you the stations. 

757. It might be convenient if you read out the list, 
because it may be other persons wHl be interested to know. 
— ^The nine stations we took were Enfield Town, Lower 
Edmonton, Highams Park, Ilford, Romford, Harold Wood, 
Barking, Rainham, Dagenham, Heathway. 

758. I am impressed to see a numiber on the Upminster 
and the Fenchurch Street line.— We looked at Barking, 
for example, where of 644 forms, 194 were males and 450 
females. At Dagenham Heathway, out of a total of 1,317 
forms, males were 509 and females 808. The interesting 
feature that I am sure you would like to know is that 
the odd first-class traveller was in respect of Barking. 

759. For the Bank of England 7-1 should think .so, 
or the G.L.C. 

760. Are you able to tell us, in respect of those two 
stations, how many apprentices are concerned 7 — No, we 
have not got an analysis of those two stations. You see. 
with this block of 5,000-odd forms there were only 14 
male and 10 female apprentices. That is out of 5,000 
forms from those stations, but I cannot tell you whether 
they were at Barking, Dagenham, or whichever station it 
was. But it is so small you see. 

761. I suppose, simaarly, it is difficult for you to say 
the distance,? that they were travelling or whether they 
were all going to London or some intermediate place along 
the Kne 7 — ^We have no information on that, but, as I 
say, the general nature of the occupation of these young 
people and 1^ observation of the addresses shown on the 
forms indicates that the overwhelming proportion of those 
who went at the two-thirds rate are going into the central 
area, roughly the area covered by the Inner Girdle, 

762. It may be that you can help us about this. 1 may 
have misunderstood the position, but I thought the figures 
you have just been referring to related to the two-third 
rate. — I beg your pardon, yes, the two-third rate. 

763. I was wondering whether, in fact, there was any 
distinction in where persons were travelling to between 
the half-rate and the two-thirds rate.— Well, you see, the 
half-rate was so small that we have not done the same 
exercise with that as we have with the two-thirds. So I 
am sorry, I could not tell you. 

764. One takes your point as to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of young people are applying for the 
two-thirds rate, but as to apprentices or people of^ that 
kind persons under -going some form of industrial training, 
who might qualify for the half rate, I wondered whether 
you had any figures as to the distances that they travel, 
or where they were going, or anything of that kind 7— 
No, I am sorry. I have not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Keene 



765. Mr. PeMney, the Local Authority for whom I 
appear are concerned solely with this Issue of season ticket 
concessions and I want to deal, first of a'H, with the posi- 
tion about apprentices. The surveys you have done show 
very few apprentices, but in fact the application form for 
these reduced rate season tickets has nothing on it which 
will indicate whether a person is an apprentice or not.— 
That is so. 



766. And you have arrived at this purely by looking at 
the place of employment and the nature of me employ- 
ment. the name of the employer 7— And being 
identify in a very large number of cases what is the natore 
erf their work. So by a process of deduction, to^er 
with some visual Observation.^ we are able to arrive at 
some minimal figure of apprentices. 

767. I am intrigued to know what you m^n by a 

“ visual ’■ indication 7— If it says on the fo™ 

that the young person is going to attend the apprentice 



school of Messrs. X.Y.Z., then Obviously he is an appren- 
tice, or you expect so. 

768 But there may be persons receiving training, for 
example clerks, who would be travelling to one of your 
education institutions in the City. — ^Yes. 

769. They are not all intending apprentices. — Oh no. 
You see, “ apprentice ” is not mentioned anywhere in the 
Fares Order, it has only been imported into this discus- 
sion by the Objections, 

770. That certainly is so. So there could be a number 
of young persons receiving a training for a profession, 
trade or vocation concealed in these statistics that you have 
not fully appreciated 7— This is where we start wrfh this. 
This clause in the Fares Order is capable of so wide an 
interpretation that if you asked me any question about 
any individual attending some place or institution for a 
course of training I could not deny it. 
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771. I gather, then, the reason why you wish to remove 
the concessions for apprentices and other persons under- 
going training strictly so-called is that you wish to remove 
the concessions for young persons ordinarily employed 
and, therefore, the concessions to the apprentices have to 
go as well ? — ^Yes. 

772. The result of this, of course, is to discriminate 
against young people receiving a practic^ training as 
against those receiving a purely academic training in an 
industrial institution ? — 'No, we are not discriminating at 



773. You are drawing a distinction. — We are dis- 
tinguishing between people, at the moment, who have no 
income and people who have income. 

774. _ A young person may be training for his employ- 
ment just as much in a school or other educational insti- 
tution as he may in a place where he receive.^ some train- 
ing as an apprentice. — Yes. 



785. Will you tell me how you arrived at that figure ? 
— You mean the half-rate is the biggest discount ? 

786, The 5 and the 10 per cent. How did you arrive 
at those figures ? — 'By a consideration of a number of 
factors, the most important being the length of the journey. 
Most of these journeys, we can see, are in the sort of ten 
to twenty-five miles or thirty miles range and^a high pro- 
portion of them come into the City of London. That is 
the sort of journeys that are into London, Perhaps it is 
a little more than ten, but basically it Ls between 10 and 
25 miles to 30 mile.s. That is the most important con- 
sideration. 



787. But no .survey of typical earning.s.— No. 

788. In trying to asses.s. a.s I think you .said you did, 

the reaction of young persons to this exercise, did you 
consult any organisation concerned with their employ- 
ment. such a.s Youth Rmployment Services ? No. 



775. Let me turn, then, to the position of the ordinary 
young employees, Is the position that the Board wishes 
to curtail the concessions to this category of persons 
because of the evidence which it has discovered about the 
income of these people ?~No. We did not make any 
enquiries about income until we realised we were going 
to face some questions, and then we began to examine the 
situation. We made up our mind on a principle, and the 
principle is that we will not give concessions unless there 
is commercial justification for them. 

776. Surdy, Mr. Pentn^, the amount of the traveller’s 
income ds going to affect his reaction to your price in- 
crease? — It may well do that, but we have taken that 
into consideration. 



778. But it is a fundamental pO'int to be taken into 
consideration. — ^We have taken it into consideration. 

779. Are you producing any evidence afbout the incomes 
of ordinary young employees 7 — ^No. 

780. Can I put to you the figures which I shall be 
producing. Thurrock Uhban District Council have come 
up with figures are as follows : For a girl of 15, the starting 
rate is £5 to £6 ; for a girl of 16, £6 to £7, and for a girl 
of 17, £8. For boys the respective figures are: £5 lOs. to 
£6 10s., £6 to £7, £7^ to £8. Do those figures agree with 
your latest surveys of the situation ?— We have not made 
any survey of the incomes of these young people. 



789. This is an entirely new situation, is it not, trying 
to estimate the reaction of passengers on the removal of a 
oonce.ssion of this sort ?— No, we always have to do this, 
we have done it on many occasions, particularly in the 
last couple of years. We have not alway.s been right I 

790. It is a very big increase for a young person, is 
It not 7— 'I suppose a 50 per cent increase in his payment 
for travel js going to be a “big" increase to him. 

791. The increase which you propose in the ordinary 
season rate I calculate to be somewhere in the region of 
4 per cent. — It is about 4i to 5 per cent. 

792. And the increases here, as you say. are 50 per 
cent in the one case and 100 per cent in the other.— Yes. 

793. It is not ground over which you can tread with 
great confidence m estimating the reaction of the public. 
IS Jt ?— It does dejiend, of course, what your base figure 
JS. If you are talking about 50 and 100 per cent in terms 
of pounds, then it may be a lot ; but if you are falfring 
m twms of shillings, it may not be so harsh. It is then 
for the customer himself to decide in relation to his own 
income and expenditure. 



794. You would presumably like to know in advance 
y^idi he IS going to decided ?— ^It would be very helpful 
if he would tell me what he was going to do, and for 
how long he was going to do it. 



781. I am .sorry, I thought you said you had looked 
into this. — No. What we have seen, of course, is news- 
paper advertisements which suggests that there are other 
benefits besides the starting rates, and in some cases, of 
course, the starting rates are pretty good. I saw a Bank 
of England advertisement the other day for young women 
aged 16 to 25 starting at £549 aged 16. If you want to 
take it under the plane of earnings, surely that person 
.should be paying the full season ticket rate; but I do 
not take it under that plane at all. 



lyj. laxmg craveiiers irom the part of the country 
vvhich 1 reprepnt, taking for example Grays, on the 
journey from there into London at the moment, a weekly 
season costs £1 Os. Ittd. half rate and £1 7s. lOd. two- 
third rate.—I am not prepared to answer any questions 
on fares m Grays. 

theTObunaf ^ within the jurisdiction of 



782, Are you suggesting that was a typical income for 
a young person ?— I do not know whether it is typical. 
There is the advertisement for the Bank of England, 

783. We shall be producing figures of typical incomes 
for these categories of persons. Are you telling the 
Tribunal that the Board are putting forward these pro- 
posals and are calculating the expected loss of traffic in 
this category of people without having gone into the 
amount of wages which they are receiving ?— Yes. because 
it is no part of our business to take into consideration the 
amount erf any person’s income. What we have to do is 
speculate on what they will do when faced by the full 
season ticket rates, and we have pul a judgment on that 
by saying it is 5 and 10 per cent according to the category 
of fare we are using. 



—I am yioparcu 



'7'. vv'iitii aoyuc >oucn ucKencl 
to answer question from Ockendon 

798. I will take South Ockendon, then, and I will put 
the figures to you again: half -rate travel for a werfely 
season is £I Os. 2d, — Shall I take your figures as being 
true to date, or do you want me to check them ? 

deliberitdy tried to distort them. 
At (wo-thirds rate it is *1 6s. lOd. Those two feres, 
loughJy £1 and £1 7s. Od., would be increased to the 
present full rate of £2 Os. 3d.— Yes. 

^ 800. That is an increase in the one case of £i and 
m the other case of I3s. Od. — ^Yes. 



784. Let us pass to that. That is the 
anywhere on Table 5, is it not ?— Yes. 



biggest discount 



801. Do you not th'ink that is quite a hig 'increase 
for a young person earning £6 to £7 a week 7 t^I ana not 
JD a postilion to judge. 
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802. But you are surely trying to make some sort of 
judgment on the reaction of your passengers. — Yes. 



803, I must put it to you that in fact the 5 per cent 
discount for loss of traffic is in fact too low.— ^You may 



be right, I do not know. I would not like to .swear to 
5 or 10 per cent, but from the best information that I 
can get, from my own knowledge of London, from the 
help I have had from the Divisional Manager^ particularly 
in the two regions that bring in most of this business, 
we reckon that these two percentages are about right. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Mercer 



804. I would like to ask you a few questions, if I 
may, following the questiions put by the President in 
respect of discounts. You do remember that you did tell 
us that the season ticket travel tended to be more stable 
than Ollier categories of travel ? — Yes. 

805. And the discounts proposed can be more readily 
calculated, can they ? — Yes. 



821. 'If we approach the matter in that way, some 
of these factors, one might hope, would be quite seasonal, 
would they not ? — Oh yes. 

82!2. In other words, you would hope, I presume, that 
in a future year you would not have the “ go-slows " to 
the extent that you have had in the Southern Region.— -We 
hope so. I also hope for better weather too. 



806. On this occasion I see that in JP5 the discount 
is estimated at U per cent; is that right?— Yes. 

807. Am I right it was H per cent in 1964 7— Yes. 

808. I do not seem to have the 1963 figure, I do 
not know whether you have it in mind?— No. I am 
sorry, I have not. 

809. What I was going to ask you was: have you 
made any calculation over the period of years as to the 
total of these discounts 7 — No. 



'823. 'Riat is what I was going to put to you. Can 
we go so far as to suggest that if we take your base 
figures to get the gross and net yields in relation to the 
discounts as such, the difference, if any, might be hoped 
to be rather up than down ? — It could be. We hope it 
will be. 

i824. If I could now turn to the last time on your 
JP5, and that is the clearance item. Is this the total 
payments made to London Transport, or is it die 
balancing item ? — ^This is the net difference between us. 

825. This is the balancing item ? — Yes. 



•8U0. You cannot, then, say whether your season ticket 
travel has or has not dropped in accordance with your 
calculaidons of discounts over the period of years ?— The 
money seems to be improving every year. 

8111. It would be of more use to the Tribunal if you 
were alble to give us some history of these discounts in 
relation to travel such as season ticket travel in order 
that we can judge how far your estimates are likely to be 
accurate or not.— Wd'l, of course, you know there are so 
many factors in arriving at these discounts that I am 
wondering whether an exercise would be very profitable. 

812. The figure which we start with, in this case 
£ll'8i^0m. is the forecast taking into account all the 
variables which affect traffic generally. Is that so ?— Yes. 

'813 Then when we add, as in ftie case of the season 
tickets, the £850,000 gross yieW and reduce that to £560,000 
net yield, the H per cent assumed loss of traffic is solely 
related to the fares increase as such, is it not? — Yes. 

814 'So that if we wish to consider whether or not 
you will get £560,000 we do have to consider, not only 
the passenger resistance and so on in relation to the 
proposed gross yield, but variabies in, in this case, the 
£l’8.63m.— Yes. 

i81'5 You did tell us this morning that you have had 
regard to matters such as, first of all, your over-optimism 
last Dime ; is that right ?— Yes. 

'S16 Consideration of movements inside and outside 
the area and the difficul'ties in respect of “ go-slows " ?— 
Yes. 



826. Does it include any figure in respect of season 
ticket travel extended from British Rail on the Under- 
ground, or do they have to buy separate tickets ? — This 
includes the division of receipts for through tickets from 
London Area British Railways stations to the London 
Transport Board. 

827. Are you able to say what that figure is ?— I am 
not sure, but I think season tickets are the larger part 
of it and I think it is— and I have got to guess— about 
£il.4m., something like that. 

828. Is there any proportion of this sura which is in 
respect of non-London passengers? — None at all. 

829. You have done dial calculation, have you ?— Yes, 
absolutely certain. That is why you will find the difference 
between that and the ones shown in the London Board 
statement. The difference is that they take the lot and 
on some of them they are out of pocket. 

830. Is there anything in it in respect of British 
Railways personnel and their families travelling over 
London Transport lines ? 

(Mr. Fay ) ; Do you mean on passes ? 

83'1. (Mr. Mercer): Yes.— Oh. no. But if a British 
Railways employee travels on a service from British Rail- 
ways to London Transport on a through ticket, there 
is some proportion of that price shovm in this clearance. 

832. Are you able to say Chat these personnel are 
wholly employed on passenger duties wholly connected 
with London area passengers ? 



817. A'nd the weather difficulties.— Yes. 



i818. Have you evaluated these four movements, or 
differences, or variations ? — I have not put a price on 
each one. 



819. You have not ? — No. 

■820 So that it is just a sort of hopeful staib in the 
dark to some extent, is it ?— Well, yes, you cannot be 
precise about these things; but it is an accum^bon of 
such matters, the weight of whidh is mdelfinalble, which 
leads us to say there is the difference between the expected 
and what we have achieved. 



(Mr. Fay): I do not follow the question. Are you 
asking about British Railways employees who buy tickets, 
or about those who travel on free passes, or what ? 

833 (Mr. Mercer): I was dealing with the question of 
terms, and whether this figure of clearances includes any 
amount in respect of British Railways .personnel ^veiling 
on London Tran^oi't lines. — ^This is the net difference 
which exists as between the two Boards on through tickets 
from one Board to the other—aii kinds of tickets for 
which money is paid. 

854. In respect of those particular persons, would they 
include some whose duties are not necesarily connected 
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wilh the London area ? — I should think so. If my wife 
travels on an Underground train they charge lier and 
they keep all the money. If she has a through ticket — 
and there are very few places where she can get a through 
ticket — there would be some proportion of that in this 
clearance figure, but it is very, very small. 

835, You have not evaluated it ? — No. It is not worth 
the administrative time to find out. 



842. Exactly. So that the amount of that person's 
ticket would not be reflected in these figures ?— no. 
This relates only to the revenue derived from passngers 
making journeys wholly within the London Pas.senger 
Transport area. 

843. So the person coming from Hastings or Glasgow 
to Hither Green would be paying fares which would be 
fares in respect of outside the London area ? — Yes. 



836. Can you tell us the way in which the clearance 
is (^Iculated ? — ^Is it simply a summation of figures ? — 
It is not a summation of figures, there is a very com- 
plicated process which only the Accountant can describe ; 
but my understanding is that the baS'ic feature is that we 
divide the money in proportion to the mileage on each 
system. 

837. I am told that the figure ■on the last occasion, in 
1964, gave about 6.2 per cent of the total, and now it is 
about 6.9 per cent of the total for clearance. Is there any 
reason why that increase has taken place ? — do not know 
what the reason is, but I can well see there might have 
been a change in traffic which has thrown more on to 
the through business. 

838. You are not able to go into that ? — No, I am 
sorry, I cannot tell you the details of that. 

839. Tf I can leave that and deal with the total figure 
of receipts. This figure of receipts is the figure o-f receipt.^ 
for the London area, of course. — Yes. 

840. As an example which I would like you to con- 
sider if a person, for example, buys a ticket from Hastings 
to Hither Green, would any proportion of his ticket be 
m this figure ? — ^In the clearance figure ? 

841. In any of the figures in the receipts.— Hastings to 
Hither Green 7 — Hastings is not in the London area. 



844. But, you see, in order to get Glasgow or Ha.stings 
pa-wengers to Hither Green, you have to put them on a 
London area train, do you not ? — Ye.s. 

845. I am told the Ha.slings passenger would change 
at Sevenoaks and proceed by the train to Hither Green. — 
f do not know, you are probably right. 

846. You and I are in the same boat, Is not this the 
position, that the effect of this so far as the London area 
is concerned, in particular these calculations as to what 
London .should pay for trains in and and out of London, 
and so forth, is that the London area has lost the benefit 
of thus proportion oif the revenue in this calculation ? — I 
do not kno^v it has lost the “ benefit," but certainly there 
us no proportion of the through ticket from outside London 
to inside London carried into this revenue account. 

(President): Is Mr. Ausden here? (No reply.) Mr. 
Ruler? (No reply.) ’ 

(Mr. Parker): I wonder if I could just ask Mr, Pentney 
about a matter on which I put certain questions to him 
in relation to concessionary tick^ets and the gain or loss 
of revenue on the Upminster line ? He said he would 
look it up over the adjournment, but it may be that I 
put the wrong date to him and when I put the right date 
he may be able to answer ? 

(President): Very well. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Parker 



847. Mr. Pentney, I was asking you earlier about the 
concessionary tickets situation on the Upminster line and 
you said and it may well be quite righ'Hy — you were not 
aware that until January or February of this year there 
had been concessionary off-peak day tickets on that line. 

^ January or Fdbruary 1965 was the position that 
the concessionary rate was abolished then ? — That is so 
yes. 



848. Now we have got the date right, the position was 
that until that date there were off-peak concessionary 
t'ckets on the Uimrinster line ?— Limited, as indeed they 
were limited throughout the London area, to journeys of 
a minimum of 8 miles from the London terminal stations. 

849. As far as the people I represent are concerned, 
that would take in journeys from Barking onwards ? — It 
would take Barking outwards ; between Barking and Up- 
minster would have the benefit of the off-peak ticket to 
London only. 

850. And they had the benefit of that ticket until 
February of last year ?— I think that was the date, yes. 

851. I am sorry I got the date wrong. All I wanted 
to know was this: what revenue has been gained by 
abolishing that ticket ?— I do not know, I could not tell 
you that precisely, but the fact we are not showing any 
discount for this increase is an indication of our regard 
for the buoyancy of the revenue on the line. 

852. Doe.s it come to this, that you have done away 

with the concessionary ticket on that line because you do 
not think anybody travels from Upminster to London off- 
peak, during off-peak hours, who would not travel any- 
way ?— No. I think the point is there is less likelihood 

of there being any sizealble travel on that line off-peak, but 
in any case the L.T. & S. line, for distances of that nature, 
already enjoys a lower fare than anywhere dse. 



853, Of course, what you have got to do here is apply 
the London Transport fare structure ?— What we would 
like to do is apply British Railways’ fare structure. 



. Trihunal ha.s said you cannot do.— That 

the Trihunal has said we cannot do. 



855. Was it because they said you could not do that 
that you did away with the off-peak concession ? No. 



856. It was, in fact, a concession they had until the 
last hearing before the Tribunal ?— It was a concession 
and fare which was common to all British Railways’ 
.stations^ in the London area and then we revised (as we 
are entitled to do) our reduced fare arrangements, We 
took out the old .scheme and put in a new .scheme and we 
did not apply the new scheme to the L.T. & S. line because 
Jt had a far better scheme already and we would have 
given the L.T. & S. line passengers much greater advan- 
tage than they were entitled to have, bearing in nrind the 
general level of their ordinary fares. 



position remains that passengers travelling on 
the Upminster line from Barking upwards into London 
are, as far as passengers travelling that distance are con- 
cerned, the only ones to whom there are no concessionary 
fares ?— Yes, except in regard to the ordinary fare and 
they are paying less on the ordinary fare. 



-tx uicy iuc paying less on tne ordinary r.ue 
pey are paying according to the .schedule in relation to 
London Tran.sport ? — They are paying in accordance with 
a sch^ule which is below what we normally charge on 
British Railways where we are giving a concession, 



l ou aic saying you aecioeo upon 'this as a matter 
O't princrple regardless as to whether or not revenue was 
lost by doing away with the off-peak concession 7— No. 
We are very interested in the revenue and we are satisfied 
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that we have not lost revenue by withdrawing Che off-peak 
concession universally and we have not lost revenue on 
the L.T. & S. line. This is borne out by our indication of 
our assessment of this grant on this occasion. 

860. Have you got any figures as to the number of off- 
peak tickets that were sold ? Wliat was the nurr>ber of 
tickets sold going into London on this line ? — am sorry, 
I have not got that; but you know, there are only 
two stations which you can go into London from on the 
L.T. &S.l’ine. 



861. Dpminster, Upminster Bridge ? — I am sorry, 

it is only IJpminster and Barking. 

862. Not intermediate stations ? — At intermediate 
stations, presumably, people wSl be going through on the 
London Transport trains. You see. we had arrangements 
whereby we had certain off-peak through bookings, but we 
took that old arrangement off for the whole of the London 
area and gave somerthing better to the London passengers, 
better in general, suiting the overwhelming number of our 



customers. It may well be there is a feeling of hardship 
on the L.T. & S. line, but they are benefiting on every 
journey they make by paying something lower than their 
neighbours on the Shenfield line. 

863. They may be benefiting compared with their 
neighbours on the Shenfield line, ibut Shenfield has off- 
peak tickets. — ^Yes, but it has a higher ordinary fare. 

864. But I understand there are passengers attracted 
by off-peak fares, and the type of person who is attracted 
by an off-peak ticket from a station on the Shenfield line 
is the same type Of person who would be attracted by an 
off-peak ticket on the Upminster line. — Yes. The only 
difficu'lty is there are not sufficient numbers. 

865. What do you mean, there are not sufficient num- 
bers ? — It would not bring in enough money to put in 
off-peak tickets because we are bound to lose some of the 
ordinary fare revenue. 

866. Has any calculation been done about that ? — -No. 



[The witness withdrew) 
(Adjourned for a short lime) 



(Mr. Molony): I am grateful to the Tribunal for with- 
holding cross-examination on behalf of the Greater London 
Council until now. 

As events have occurred, it might be more helpful to the 
Tribunal if I allO'Wed my learned junior, who is so 
experienced in these matters, to conduct the necessary 
cross-examination. Meanwhile there is someone here who 
has asked me if he could intervene at this moment ; as far 
as we are concerned, it is fully agreeable to us that we 
should hear him now. 



(Pre.sidcni) : This is Mr. Ruler ? 

(Mr. Molony)'. Yes. 

(President)'. I take it you have no objection, Mr. Fay? 
(Mr. Fay)'. No. 

(President): Tben let us hear Mr. Ruler. 



Mr. F. A. Ruler sworn 



(President): I saw you take the oath; would you now 
“ examine yourself ” 1 

(The Wkne's.?) : First of all I should like to apologise for 
not hawing been here on Friday, but I was given to under- 
stand I shouid not toe required on Friday afternoon. 1 
.should also like to thank the gentlemen who have allowed 
me to speak at this stage. 

I am giving evidence on behalf of the Federation of 
Residents' Associations in the County of Kent. 

It is not proposed to elaborate upon the subject of 
acumen on the part of the board, as there is nothing that 
the tribunal can do about it, but instead to concentrate on 
the relationship between the board and the London Trans- 
port Board, 

It is suggested that the present application is the most 
frivolou.s yet. The amount of the estimated additional 
revenue is said to be £2m. a year and then, quite irrele- 
vantly, paragraph 7 refers to an overall deficit of £130m., 
implying that season ticket holders here should subsidise 
unremunerative activities throughout the country. Para- 
graph 5'fl) is based on the same curious point of view. 

To put the matter into perspective, let the words of Mr. 
Raymond be quoted: “Suiburiban services lost £20m. in 
1965, but the large, intractable losses were in Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff. Liverpool, Manchester, Tyneside and 
Glasgow. The figiue includes a substantial loss on some 
London services, but provided increases in the London area 
can be made when justified, that area can be made self- 
supporting.” 

This requires some elucidation. The application arfes for 
£2m„ and it is fair to say that this is what he calls a justified 
increase, which will make the area self-supporting. Now, 
as long ago as 1958, during the bus strike (which incident- 
ally had virtually no effect on the business of London) the 
south eastern division of the Southern alone obtained an 
additional net revenue of £20,000 a week, equal in a full 



year to over £'lm., or half the expected revenue from the 
increases now before you from that one source alone. 

The real reason behind the application is that London 
Transport do not want the surface lines to get any patron- 
age in the slack hours. The same motive lay behind the 
successful application in 1957 to abolish the traditional 
half-mile stage on the surface lines. Since stations are 
rarely an exact numiber of miles apart, train fares are nearly 
always dearer than bus fares, whidi can be adjusted to the 
stages. iLondon Transport are well aware that, when the 
Underground fare from Charing Cross to Waterloo rose to 
3d., many people switched to the Southern, who were then 
charging 2id., proving how the merest fraction will switch 
patronage. 

As a result of the fare bias in favour of the bus we get: 

^i) roads running parallel with the railway clogged 
with needless buses. 

(2) A purely artificial shortage of staff on London 
Transport services. 

(3) Many crews actually running surface trains for 
no more than two hours a day. 

(4) A completely duplicated service of public trans- 
port in railway areas — a most vicious restrictive 
practice. 

The Southern can, without great financial outlay, 
provide in their area the requisite rush hour accom- 
modation, and in fact the Federation have handed to the 
Marylebone Headquarters a cheap workable plan more 
effective than the railway’s own expensive one, and a copy 
will be given to you today. At one time the Southern had 
a fair off peak service which, as the result of bus under- 
cutting. has in most places been reduced to an unattractive 
level without, as already explained, reducing the wage bill. 

London Transport’s attitude is well illustrated by two 
examples. To the west of London they have achieved the 
dream of Mr. Frank Pick, to oust the Great Central from 
the remunerative stations on the Metropolitan extension 
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!i.ne, and so the compefting Green Line has teen withdrawn. 
To Che ease, Walthamstow is at present served by two 
British Railway lines and so, in the peak, there are six 'bus 
routes to London, six to the Central Line and five to the 
Piccadilly, with no January cuts. Next door is Leytonstone 
now served by the Underground. When served by the 
GiE.R., there were four good bus routes to London, but 
now there is but one and a third, cut to one-third during 
the trouble in January. It is thus possible to offer an off- 
peak tube interval of less than five minutes, Rational 
enough; but if economic sense is to prevail, why not the 
same consideration for surface lines in other places ? 
London Transport are plotting a tube from Victoria to 
Brixton, although owing to bus competition the Southern 
cannot fill even a two-car train in the rush hour and 
unsuccessfully applied to close East Brixton Station. As in 
Leytonstone, the buses would be drastically cut if the tube 
materialised. It is not difficult to see why 30 miles of 
surface double tracks Iiad been closed in the London area. 



paragraphs 360 to 364, but nothing has been done. Indeed, 
paragraph 7<1) of the Transport Act, 1962, gives tacit 
blessing to the d^radations. 

The present irresponsible behaviour is a prime cause of 
the continuing loss of patronage to the private car. 

Our case is far from being an attack on the surface 
railways, and in reality is defending them. Were rail fares 
less than bus fares, passengers could be recovered, no extra 
crews would be needed and London Transport’s artificial 
staff shortages would end, so that there would be no need 
to try to steal employees from other industries, where in 
present day conditions they serve the economy fur better 
than by acting as pirates plundering the railways. 

It is therefore submitted that in their own interest you 
reject the railway appl'ication, which can only damage them. 



The “ some ” lines to which Mr. Raymond referred are 
easy to find since they are those suffering most from com- 
petition ; for example Broad Street to Richmond, once 
profitalble for short journeys, eliminated by much stiffer 
fares : St. Pancras to Walthamstow, now threatened with 
closure ; West Ealing to Greenford. rather a useless line ; 
Marylebone to Wembley Hill. 

The Federation are not alone in discovering the baleful 
effect of London Transport’s tactics. The Chambers Report 
said precisely the same thing, made perfectly dear in 



'In the London Transport case, counsel .said that no 
suggestion had been .submitted for easing congestion, and 
hinted at some restriction on private transport — the classic 
London Transport plea, dating back at least to 19fl2. Under 
various names, London Transport have always concealed 
the fact that they are a cause, not a victim, of congestion, 
as our case endeavours to prove. The recent refusal by 
the Minister to sanction further railway closures around 
London is an overdue but nevertheless welcome recognition 
of the vital importance of the surface line in curing 
congestion. 



(The witness withdrew) 

Mr. J. H. Pentney recalled 
Cross-examined by 'Mr. Maclaren 



867. In Mr. Fay’s early questions this morning stress 
was put on the fact that the ordinary fare on British Rail- 
ways in London had not been increased since 1962 ? — For 
distances over miles. 

868. Up to 12 miles fares have been increased almost 
annually ? — Yes. 

869. To look at the history of this, at the big inquiry in 
1951 (I think it was) the aim of the British Transport 
Commission was to assimilate as far as possible British 
Railways and London Transport fares. That was when the 
day reiturn -ticket was introduced, so that, provided the 
passenger travelled -by British Railways and returned the 
same ^y, he got the same fare as someone travelling by 
London Transport service? — Yes. 



provided iby the Board with a conciliation of line 1 of 
WW 1 of 1964 with line 1 of WW 1 at 'this inquiry. I am 
not sure if the Tribunal had had copies of this. 

(President)’. No, we have not. (Document handed). 

878. (Mr. Maclaren) (to the witness): You have a copy 
of it now ? — ^Yes. 



879. Line 1 shows the passenger receipts as shown in 
WW 1 of the last inquiry, £36, 3m. 7 — ^Yes. 

880. There .falls to be added to that the estimated effect 
of a full year’s enjoyment of the increases made in 1964 ? 
—Yes. 



870. That was the underlying idea of the ticket ? — ^Yes. 

871. It was not intended as a cheap day ticket, was it, 
but as an act of assimilation ? — 'It served as an act of 
assifriilation. 

872. That was the intention ? — Yes. 

873. It was 'Only at the last inquiry that that went ? — 
Yes. 

874. So that your ordinary fare, from the point of view 
of the assimilated fare, was raised only at the last inquiry ? 
—Yes. 

875. So it is true that your ordinary fare was raised 
last year ? — ^Tliere was an increase in price to the customer 
who had previously taken day returns. 



881. For the 19th July increases you add £1.6m., and 
for the 28th February increases £0.2m. 7 — ^Yes. 



882. That gives a figure of £1.8m. which you add to the 
£36,3, arriving at an estimated figure of £38.1m. ? — Yes. 

883. This document goes on to compare that figure, in 
line 7, with the actual receipts for 1965, which are £37.1m., 
showing a difference of £lm. 7— Yes. 

884. That is described as decline in traffic compared 
with expectations 7 — ^Yes. 

885. Then you add the assumed trend of traffic in 
future year, £0.3m. 7 — ^Yes. 

886. Then there is an 'increase in clearance, which you 
take off, of £0.2m. 7 — ^Yes. 



876. Quite. — Save that he had the advantage of a much 887. Leaving an addition of £0.1'm., arriving at the 
extended off-peak ticket at a lower fare. estimate of £37.2m. in line of WW 1 of 1966 ?— Yes. 



877. If he was not at work 7 — ^Yes, or if he could 
travel in off-peak hours. 

(Mr. Maclaren) : Now I should like to turn to the ques- 
tion o'f the estimates 'Of reveotie. I have been kindly 



888. You have also kindly provided the council with 
the actual receipts for 1964 7 — Yes. 

889. The total, including allowance for clearance, is 
£36,839,000 7— Yes. 
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890. Which, in terms of this exhibit, would be £36.8m. ? 
—Yes. 

891. I want to make sure the steps I now propose to 
you are reasonable. Those were the actual receipts for 
1964 and if we were to try to make allowance for the 
effect in a full year of the increases in charges, would it be 
fair to add £1.8m. ? Is that as good an estimate as one 
can make ? I am considering the actual receipts for 1964. 
I want to compare that with a full year. — do not mink 
so, because the receipts for 1964 wfll include a part of the 
increases which came into operation on the 19th July, 
1964. 

892. All you can add is the balance ? — ^The proportion. 



compensating items, or balancdng items, which brings u.s 
down to the actual figure in WW 1 of £37.2m. 

9il2. I follow that; all I want to know is whether you 
are with me on this, that whereas the conciliation throws 
up a drop of £11 m. on expectation, there was an actual drop, 
which is aSbout £im. ?— But we must take account of the 
other items below line 7. 

913. £0Jlm, is thrown up ?— Yes. 

914. It is still about £im. What would you do with the 
£0.1m. ; would that make it £0.4m. or £0.6m. ? — cannot 
quite understand how you are telling me that we are short 
of £im. 



893. Is not £1.6m. the balance or proportion ?— No, 
the increases of 19fli July, we said in AD 5 last year, were 
£1.59m., so that is the £1.6m. 

894. Can you say what the proportion would be if you 
wished to gross this figure up to a full year ?— About five- 
thirteenths, I suppose. 



915. I shall leave it for the moment, if I may. I am 
trying to quantify the difference between your 1964 
revenue and your 1965 revenue. — And I say the difference 
is £300,000 — we are up by £300,000. 

916. To put it another way, your expectation from the 
increase in fares is substantially down ? — ^Yes. 



895 Can you tell me what that is ? — ^I have not worked 
it out.' I Should say in round figures £600,000. 

896. There is then a figure of £0.2m. ? — Yes. 



897. There is then a figure of £0.8m. ?— Yes. 

898. That throws up a figure of £37.6m. ? — Yes, 

899 That would show a decline in actual weipts 
between 1964 and 1965 of about £im. ?— About that. 

900. Is that fair ?— Yes. That is before clearance. 

901. Quite right. I am making a fair comparison, ^ 
I not, in comparing £37.6m. with £37.1m. ; they are both 
before clearance ; is that right ? — We have probably got 
a little confused here. The actual receipts before cl^rance 
for 1965 were a little more than £im. more ^an 1964, the 
relevant figtires being £39,680,000 and £39,132,000. 

902. Are we talking about 1963 ? — ^1965 and 1964. 



9'17. So it is one way or the other ? — >It is that way. 

91'8. Instead of getting the figure you anticipated you 
got £im. less?— We think we got about £950,000 less, 
which is rounded to film. 

919. 'How do you account for this £950,000? It is a 
sizeable figure.- I tried to explain this morning that there 
was a degree of optimism generated by reason of the seem- 
ingly favouralble trend in the early part of 1964, which led 
us to believe that if that continued (and there seemed to be 
no sign of its slackening off by the time we got to the 
hearing stage in November) our revenue would be so much 
better in 1964, and it was that optimistic figure that was 
used as the basis for the A'D5 which reflects the £860,000 
buoyancy which Mr. Dickson referred to in his evidence on 
the last occasion. 

920, I think we can summarise this: Mr. Dickson on 
the last occasion took the actual receipts for 1963 ?— Yes. 

9211. 'As £34.37m. ?— Yes— which was better than we 
had expected. 



903 If we take the before-dlearance figure, the figure 
for 1964 is £39,132,000 ?— Yes. 



922. Quite ; and he added the balance of the June 1963 
increases: £1.06m.? — ^Yes. 



904. And to that falls to be added the £0.8m. ?— Yes. Giving a total o^f £35,439,000 ?— Yes. 



905. Thatmakesit£39.9m. ?— Yes. 

906. Is that £39.9m. to be compared with £37.1 actual 

receipts for 1965 ?— No, you have to take off a clearance 
for 1964 ; so if you wish to look at the net the 

1965 net was £37J14m. against "St °f £36.84m., s^ 

that in fact the net appears to be £300,000 better m 1965 
than it was in 1964. 



907. Quite. That brings us back to our £im. ?— Quifte 
right. 

908. The effect of the calculation is that, after allow- 

ance is made for the increased fares there ,is an actual 
drop of revenue of about £iiD' ? — W ell . 



924. Then he deducted increase in clearance, £380,000 ? 
— Yes. 



925 Oiving him the first cast of £35,059,000 for 1965 ? 
—Yes. 



926. Then in October 1964 the estimate was adjusted 
for buoyancy in traffic, and the actual figure added was 
£0.861 td. ?— Yes. 

927. Oiving a figure of £3’5.92m. ? — ^Yes. 

928. You carry Chat forward into the future year, plus 
a bit which was added for trend, of £0.4m. ? — ^Yes. 



909 I appreciate 'the difficul'ty : there was not a drop^ 
revenue 7—Tbat is so; it was a drop against ttie 
expectation. 

910 I am trying to eliminate expectatibn as fw as 
possible. Some allowance has to be made for the fii^-jws 
effect of the increased fares, does it not, m order to make 
this comparison ? — Yes. 

. And 'in order to do it. ttie test flgmes we 
Is this flmre of £0.«m. 7-JBut m the coneitotioE of W 1 
we tave ttkeo sceoont of a total of fil.6m. becaose of the 



929. Giving £36.32m. ?— -Yes. 

930. There must have been strong ciroumstaaces at that 

tiine Mr. Dickson to put in £0861mt for buoy- 

ancy ? — 'Yes, the revenue for 1^4, at £3'6.839, bears out 
the buoyancy; but vsdien we were preparing the case in 
which we reflected this £860,000 we were going on the 
experience of about seven months of the year, and it seems 
to us, now that we can look back over it, that the buoyancy 
which was being generated in the early part of the year 
faded away much more quickly than we could foresee at 
the time we were preparing our case in September/Octoiber. 
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y3il. But what was it that faded away ; what was it that 
disappeared ; what elements were they in your traffic, and 
what were they worth ? — think largely it was optional 
traffic that was disappearing. True, there was some season 
ticket fall which we tried to explain. I think Mr. Dickson 
explained there were some permanent and some temporary 
factors which gave rise to this buoyancy, and, as I have 
tried to say this morning, some of those factors about 
which I spoke we knew for certain would appear — for 
instance the good weather of 1964 was not repeated in 1965. 

932. That was recognised as a temporary factor 7 — 
Yes, hut it was 'part of that £860,000. 

933. But in putting in a figure for huoyancy to be 
carried forward into the future year Mr. Dickson would 
not he all that influenced by temporary fine weather ? — 
I do not know what you mean by “ all that influenced.” 

934. We all know the weather fluctuates? — ^Yes. 

935. And in making an estimate one does not prog- 
nosticate as permanent a lift in weather ? — ^No. 

936. What I am looking for is what disappeared from 
this estimate of buoyancy for 1964. — ^That which is of a 
permanent feature, I think, is the movement outward.s of 
season ticket travellers, slipping over the London boundary. 
That would he the most potent factor. Then •! think the 
location of offices outside the central area has an elfect, 
although, as I said this morning, I cannot put a price on 
either of these things. 

937. I was wondering— (because I think Mr. Dickson 
observed that there had been a fall in season ticket revenue 
already ; he took that into account ? — Yes. 

938. I think it starts on page 40 of the transcript of last 
time, question 801 : ”(Q) So that was the basis on which 
we were here on that occasion. What was the actual 
revenue for that year ? (A) The actual revenue for 1963 
was £43.379m. (Q) And that was an increase over the 
forecast ? (A) Yes ; it was actually £359,000 more than 
we expected. (Q) It was an increase of a little less than 
1 per cent, I think. (A) Yes. (Q) in point of fact, was 
that increase shared among all categories of tickets, or 
was it not ? <A) No. If you distinguish 'between ordinary 
fares and season tickets, and comparing the 1963 actual 
results with the expected out-turn, we were short on the 
season tickets and over the top on ordinaries. (Q) So that 
the ordinaries were buoyant to an extent to offset the 
shortage on seasons and to produce the neariy 1 per cent 
increase? (A) Yes. The actual increase was £0.359m. ; 
there was a loss on season tickets of £0.222m., but an 
■increase on ordinaries of £581,000, so that the increase in 
the ordinaries more than offsets the loss on the season 
tickets.” Pausing there, already the season tickets arc 
moving down ; that was very much In Mr. Dickson’s mind 
at the time he made that estimate ? — ^Yes. 

939. So does it seem likely that it is the fall of the 
season ticket revenue that explains why the buoyancy dis- 
appeared ? — do not deny there is some general fall in 
season ticket revenue, but I say that the loss ^ ordinary 
fare revenue^he optional travel — is a far more important 
aspect. You see, in 1965 we are showing a £420,000 in- 
crease on season ticket revenue. 

940. I thought you were saying just now that one of 
the main causes of the loss of this expected £lm. was the 
faW in season ticket revenue. That is not so, is it ?— It is 
one of_ the causes. Well, actually there are only two 
categories of traveller that we can concern ourselves with : 
the ordinary and the season ticket. Of the two, I think 
we suffer more from loss of business on ordinary than we 
■do on season. 

941 . I am asking not for a general statement but atbout 
■what happened to this estimated f Im. which was put in the 
estimate in October, 1964 ; what happened to that expected 
traffic— what traffic did you take into account which did 
not materialise ? — We were saying at the inquiry at the end 
of 1964 that we thought that brfore clearance we would 
take £20,170,000. 



942. £20m. ? — ^Yes. That included a shot estimate of 
the proportion of the day returns that would go to season 
tickets. 

943. Could you help over the £20m. ; what does that 
represent ? — It was the column 10 season ticket proportion. 

944. That is, the season ticket itan ? — 'We thought it 
would be £20,170,000. We have achieved £18,540,000. The 
difference is made up of two principal elements. With the 
benefit of hindsight we would not have allocated day 
return revenue to season tickets in that proportion, and 
secondly, again with the knowledge we have now, we 
would not have been so optimistic in our base season 
ticket revenue. 

945. Your base for that revenue began as the actuals 
for 1963 ?— Yes. 

946. Flow much of this buoyancy factor did you attri- 
bute to season tickets of this ? — think Mr. Dickson was 
saying something aibout this. 

947. ‘I will read it to you; and this is at question 806: 
“That was 1963. Now I want to ask you some similar 
questions about 1964. In the first place, 'if one assumes 
that traffic remains level, one can make a forecast for 1964 
based on 1963 plus the balance of the fares increases ? — 
Yes. As we were saying, the actual results for '1963 were 
£34.379m. ; to that we have to add the balance of the 
£2.24m. for the full year as a result of the June 1963 
increases, which is £1.06m. That, added to the actual 
revenue for 1963 and less the increase in the out-payment 
we have to make for London Transport would produce 
£35.059m. (-807) And was that your first estimate for 
1964 ? — Yes. (808) But as the months have gone by, has 
a buojfancy in traffic made itseK apparent last year ? — Yes, 
that is so. (809) Was a revised forecast made in October ? 
— Yes. (8!10) •'What is your revised 'forecast for th'is 
calendar year? — ^The revised forecast made in October of 
this year is as shown on ADS, column 2, £j5.92m. (811) 
That is about 2 per cent over the original forecast, I think ? 
— ^Yes : actually it is an increase of £0.86Im, (812) Now 
may I turn from those facts to the underlying reasons 
behind them. I would like you to explain to the Tribunal 
why you think the traffic has been so good this year ; what 
are the reasons? — When we were forecasting in the early 
part of this year there was nothing really in the 1963 
results which would indicate any up-iturn in business. 1963 
itself was a dull year ; this is one of lie occasions when we 
are handicapped for not having detailed information for 
the London Area, because although we have the London 
area results for 1963 we have not the similar results for 
1962 to compare them with. As you will remember that is 
due to the fact that in the first case it was a different area 
and in the second case the returns bbing compiled on a 
four-weekly basis now, compared with the month in the 
past, there was no means available for comparing the 
London area results for 1963 with those for 1962. But 
comparing the revenue for British Railways as a whole for 
'1963 with 1962, it was a dull year; the early part of the 
year started off well, but there was a general slump from 
about the fourth to the ninth month, although ffiere was 
an up-turn at the end. (812) When you say “ dull ” you 
mean financially dull, of course ? — Yes, both financially 
and weatherwise dull. But it was a dull year ; the unem- 
ployment in February of last year, reached, I think, a fairiy 
high proportion. Speaking of British Railways as a whole 
I have not the results, but 1963 was a fairly average year 
and there was nothing in that year to indicate that there 
would be an up-swing in 1964. If you look at the actual 
re.sults in the London area compared wifh the expected 
out-turn, there was an increase, but it was o'f the order of 
1 per cent and there was nothing to indicate that it would 
continue for the cora'ing year. In those circumstances wa 
felt that 1963 did not give us any grounds for anticipating 
an increase in 1964, but in fact we got it. (814) Now can 
we come to why you got it. What do you think are the 

factors whicli have caused this up-turn this year ? There 

are several factors, some of which are permanent and some 
of which are temporary. If I may deal with the temporary 
ones first, there is the undoubted fact that th'is year we have 
had very much better weather than we have had for a 
long time past and we find that 'that does have an effect on 
optional travel ; it encourages people to get about. Another 
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factor was that we took steps to deal with a certa'in amount 
of fraudulent practice that was going on in the London 
area. In October 1963 we reduced the validity of ordinary 
full-fare tickets in the London area. These normally, 
throughout British Railways, are available, a single ticket 
for three days and a return ticket and the outward portion 
of a return ticket for three months. That was the 
ordinary full-fare validity which operated throughout 
British Railways. There were signs that this extended 
validity was bdng abused in the London area, so we took 
steps in Octoiber to reduce the validity of ordinary full fares 
to one day for a single journey and two days for the return 
journey. That is to say, if you get an ordinary full fare 
today you can come back tomorrow, or If you buy it at the 
weekend, on the Friday, you can come back at any time up 
to the next Monday. But generally speaking, you have to 
return the next day to the day you bought your ticket. 
That restriction in the validity of tickets ha.s had some 
effect on our revenue. (915) Then you mentioned that 1963 
was dull in the financial .sense. What about 1964 ; was that 
equally dull or not ? — 11964 lias been showing signs o'! 
improving. (816) Up to yesterday, I suppose ?— 'Yes, up to 
yesterday. (817) Does that mean that in 1964 generally 
speaking there was more industrial activity and therefore 
you might attribute some better traffic to that ? — ^Undoubt- 
edly. As I .say, there are many reasons, .some of them 
polil'ica’l, which made 1963 a dull year ; but this year there 
has been a definite improvement all round and British 
Railways have gained from it. (818) Is there any other 
temporary, or once-only factor that you want to refer to ? 
— 'I hope in a sense that this is a once-only factor, but there 
is evidence to show that we have picked up a bit of revenue 
from London Transport. (919) In what circumstances is 
that ? — tt is due to the fact 'that the road services of 
London Transport have been rather upset with their staff 
di:^ulties, and there is a certain amount of evidence 
(although you cannot quantify these things) that we may 
have pick^ up a few passengers on our trains who have 
previously travelled 'by bus. (820) Would that again par- 
ticularly apply in the Southern Region ? — ^Yes, mainly In 
the Southern Region. (821) All those are non-recurring 
factors ?— 'Yes.” (To the witness): That is what was said 
about that. — thought your question was how this £860,000 
was shared between the ordinary and the season ticket 
traffic ? 

948. 'I want to know how it has disappeared, really. 
How did you distribute it ? — cannot tell you because I do 
not know now how the £860,000 arose. The information 
would be available, of course, but I have not got it here. 



you lost because the weather was so ba'd in 1965 com- 
pared with 1964. We cannot say how much season ticket 
traffic was lost because of 1be growth of motor cars 
(because that particular form of competition with our ser- 
vices finds expression in a variety df ways) and we cannot 
say how much is as a result of the dispersal of people’s 
accommodation outside the Central Area. 

955. In other words you do not know; that is the 
short answer ? — ^We do not. 

956. If I may take one factor of this explanation which 
is of interest: You were giving me a figure, and you were 
in fact in the process of giving it to me when we turned 
to something else. There was a figure put into season 
tickets for the movement of day return traffic, was there 
not — ^in the season ticket class ? — ^Yes. 

957. Can you tell me ■what that figure was ? — £310,000. 

958. How much do you think you in fact get from 
that ? — I could not tell you. 

959. You do not know ? — 'I do not know. 

960. That £31,000 has disappeared, and you still have 
not explained the deficiency in expectation ? — I think we 
were wrong to put £310,000 in. 

961. With hindsight, •what would you put it at? — 
Nothing. 

962. Nothing ? That is interesting is it not How much 
revenue did you anticipate you would ga'in from the 
abolition of the day return ticket ? — £280,000 in a full 
year. 

963. You now say the whole of the £310,000 you put 
into the season ticket revenue has in fact not materialised ? 
Yes, but £310,000 is not related to the amount of increase, 
but Che total revenue of £5,180,000. 

964. But that did not materialise? — Not on season 
tickets. 

965. The only other part would have been ordinary 
fares or cheap fares — ^Yes. 



949. You do not know how this £ft>l,000 arose ? — ^No, 
I have not the details, but we are in as much trouble as 
the Tribunal is about the one million difference between 
what we estimated, and I -want to help. We think there is 
more of optional travel than season ticket in this million, 
but if you want it quantified, I cannot give you the precise 
figures because I do not know. 'Mr. Dickson was in great 
difficulty in being able to share out something like five or 
six million on day returns which would go to another class 
of traffic. We put in £300,000 for season tickets, and I 
think we were wrong, now we can see what has happened, 
so I say that this miiHon pound difference between 
expectation and actual is due to two factors: the loss of 
buoyancy and the over-optimism that we experienced when 
we were making our previous application. 

950. Are you now saying you wrote that 0.861m. into 
the estimates last year as an over optimism without real 
traffic to support it ?— ‘It was based on a favourable trend 
in the first seven months of 1964. 

951. By that you mean hard cash 7 — Yes. 



966. Is there any reason to think that materialised 
there ? — Some of it did. 

967. How much ? — do not know. 

968. Would it be fair to say that this was one of these 
increase.s that in fact left you worse off 7 — ^No, I do not 
think so, 

969. Do you think it is worth looking into, because if 
you do not get it in the season ticket revenue, the question 
is: Where do you get it ? — We have a duty to make sure 
we are paying our way, and we cannot be precise as to 
what amount of a particular fare category goes into this, 
that or the other ; what we are more concerned about is 
what is the total effort. 

970. Therefore, having your eye entirely on the global 
figure, if it happens to aboli^ a fare and you lose money 
on that abolition, you are not concerned about it ? — ^Not 
if we lose money on that particular one, but if we recover 
ourselves on other facilities, that is all right. 



952. This is what I want to kno.w. There was traffic 
on which this estimate was based 7 — Yes. 



971, Yes, you take the global vjew, if oae particolar 
increase causes a loss, but on file whole you 'gain 7— Yes. 



953. And presumably you know ■what that traffic was 7 
— ^Yes. 



954 You ought to be aible to tell us what has happened 
to it ?— I hoped I had, ibut as I say, I cannot put a prwise 
monetary value on the various elements which could be 
used to explain it. For example, you cannot say how much 



972. It may be, may it not, that a large part of this 
million pound loss was in fact because you did not get the 
return on the increases you experted, certainly so far as 
day returns are concerned 7 — I wJU not accept a “ large ” 
part. 

973. A part ?~-A part. 
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974. Would you quantify that ?— No, it is impossible. 

975. This is a serious matter. Have you any informa- 
tion ? How much was a failure of the increases to bring 
the expected result ? — I still stand by the figures shown 
in AD 5 as to the discount for loss of business. I think 
those figures were right at the time we devised them, with 
the knowledge we had at the time. 

976. Yes, but you are looking with hindsight now, are 
you not ? — Looking at it with hindsight, I would first of all 
have said that this £861,000 is good enough as an experience 
of 1964 hut it is far too good, far too optimistic for 1965. 

977. Am I right in putting this to you, that it was not 
realised in 1964 at all ? — I think it was. 

978. We were looking at the figures just now. The 
actual out-turn for 1964, including clearance, was 
£36,839,000 ?— Yes. 

979. And that compares with an actual, to keep it clear, 
for 1963 which is what ?— The actual in 1963 was 
£34,379,000. 

9'80. £34m. ? — Yes, Mr. Dickson quoted that at 
question No. 801, the actual for 1963 was £34,379,000. 

9811. And there was the effect of the fares increases in 
1964 : how much was that ? — ^The balance of the 1963 
increase was £1.06m. We made an increased payment to 
■the London Board of £0.38m., which left us with our 
original estimate of £35.059m„ but in the event we put in 
to ADS £3592m. which includes £861,000 buoyancy. 

982. ‘I would like to look at the figure of £3S.509m. — 
Yes. 

983. Are you saying that your 1964 figures justify that 
addition of a million to the buoyancy ? — Yes. 

984. We have the figures ; I do not think I need pursue 
that any further, but you cannot give any better explanation 
of what happened to the estimated £Im. than you have 
given now ? — 1 cannot be any more precise. 

985. You cannot say what quantity of that is due to the 
fact you did not get the receipts from the increases you 
applied for ? — No, because I think it is obscure. 

986. Now I would like to ask you one or two things 
about the general increase. You have just been following 
London Transport, have you not? — ^Up to the 1 6th 
January, yes, 

987. You have just been following London Transport, 
have you not ? — ^Up to the 16th January. Our application 
was parallel with that of London Transport. 

988. Year by year ? — No. 

989. That is not right ? — We have made applications 
which have been different from those of London Transport. 
We did on the last occasion. 

990. Yes you did, quite right. But you all start, do you 
not, by following London Transport, and the major part of 

the money comes from ?-^ do not like the word 

“ follow.” 

991. But is that not what happened in this last Inquiry ? 
— No ; I think it would be better to say we jointly con- 
sidered and agreed a line of action so far as our joint 
interests are concerned. 

992. I understood you to say — and you w*!!! correct me 
if I am wrong — right at the beginning of your evidence 
the intention was to correspond with London Transport, 
“ on the same lines as we wished to do last May.” That is 
my note and that of my learned friend ? — Yes, both 



London Transport and ourselves 'last year were in the 
position of wanting more money. London Transport 
wanted to do it by the short procedure. We were prepared 
to make an application. In the event we were both of us 
asked to defer, and we (Jid de'fer until the end of the year, 
and then produce them again, and because our financial 
situation had further deteriorated, we have made an addi- 
tion to our application on this occasion. 

993. 'So as I follow your answer, it is a case of following 
London Transport’s application fir.^, and if you feel you 
want more revenue, adding something to 'it. Is this it ?-^I 
do not like the word “ following ” : because you see again, 
on this occasion, London Transport are making preoisely 
the same application as we are. [ do not know whether 
they are “ following ” us, in fact, 

994. A lot happens before you get here, and I am 
asking you a serious question; Where do these fare scales 
come from in the first instance ? — Which fare scales ? 

995. The ones you put 'in to force by the short proce- 
dure ? — ^The ordinary fare scale was jointly conceived by 
London Transport and ourselves. 

996. What I want to put is: you make increases witiiout 
reaWy knowing what is happening to your revenue, do you 
not ? I am putting 'that quite seriously. — No, I do not 
think so. 



997. I can appreciate your difficulty in this high 
artificial area, and I can quite see all your difficulties, but 
I want to put it to you very plainly, that you are making 
these increases following the calculations of London Trans- 
port and you do not really know what the result is going 
to be? — Oh yes we do, 'because we do have consultations 
with London Transport as we are required to do. 

998. Of course. Do you tel London Transport what 
the effect is going to be on your revenue ? — Yes. 

999. Do you know ? — ^We have a broad idea. 

1000. You have, in your estimates for this Application, 
to virtually write off the buoyancy of £lm. ? — ^Yes. 

1001. But you put back £0.3m. for trend? — Yes. 

1002. Why ? — ^With the usual optimism that we have, 
but I hope it is a more modest optimism than we have 
used before. 

1003. Is this “estimate” or “optimism”? Which is 
it ? — ^There is a good deal of judgment about this. It has 
been explained so many times. You cannot be precise 
about it ; you have to do the best you can with the tools 
that are available, and this is 'the view which I have come 
to, after considering with my colleagues in the Division 
in London, who have a very good knowledge of their own 
particular areas. 

1004. I am sure that is right, but help me a little: On 
what facts did you base the upward trend ? — On the facts 
that there was the increase in fares of the season ticket 
rates which had been made ; and there is, I think, some 
change taking place in regard to the use of private motor 
cars in London. I cannot see 'there is going to be so much 
more upward movement within the London area. 

1005. Let me take them one at a time. What makes 
you think an increase in fares wffl produce an upward 
trend 7 — ^The increase in fares, after the dnitiil shock — 
you do tend to get a return of business. 

1006. It is an allowance for return of business ? — In 
part. 

1007. You are discounting the discount for next year ; 
is that right ? — Well, -yes. 
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1008. Really now ! I must try to follow you. I am 
sorry— it is pro;bably ray fault, but you put in a discount 
on your calculated gross yield, and that is an attempt to 
measure the resistance during the next 12 months to your 
increases, is it not? — ^Yes. 

1009. Are you seriously telling the Tribunal that you 
put back a recovery of that traffic ? — I did not intend you 
should gain that impression ; I did not think you would, 
with such a rdative small amount oif money. 

1010. No; I am only following your answer to me. 
What I asked you was: On what basis did you found this 
calculation of an upward trend of £0.3m. — it is not a large 
sum of money, but none the less it is there — and your hrst 
answer was because you put up the fares — or at least, 
that is what 1 heard you say,— Yes. T accept the point 
which you make, that having discounted by certain means 
of discount, you cannot very well expect to get something 
more than what you have already said. I accept that 
position, but it woiild have been quite easy for me to have 
said that that £280,000 is not there because it is only a 
matter of judgment, and if my colleagues in the Regions 
had advised, I should have taken something more or less. 

I could quite easily have done that, and saved the question, 
but I do not know whether it would be right to do so. .1 
am trying to give you an honest interpretation of the 
situation as we see it, and the factor we concerned 
with, which is: The general movement of traffic is limy 
to be better than it was last year, which was an exceedingly 
bad year. If you like, I am hoping. 

1011 Yes, I do not think I can ask you much more at 
this stage about that. There are a lot of things involved 
in it, such as bad weather, but you do not cariy the baa 
weather through to next year, do you 7-^1 should hope it 
is doing some good now. 

1012. That is worth money ?— Yes. 

1013 Now could I turn to the question of concessions, 
It l.s a purely historical fact that from the 

of the Railways, they have put upon th^, by the Auth^ 

rities of the day, certain public dutie^is 

that is to say, workmen’s fares, and things of this kind / 

Yes. 

1014 And that this has continued, and pu gave us 
some examples of the Order of 1927, in wh.iCh the educa- 
tional season ticket was put down 7— Yes. 

1015. And the Minister of Fuel and Power later . 
—The Minister of Transport. 

1016. The Minister of War Transport, y«..VJat you 
are reallv wishing to put to the Tribunal now is that that 
old history ought to be done away with, ^nd you ought not 
to be caUed upon to do anything which is not com- 
mercially profitable? — Yes. 

. mi. ferhips : should have Slid " commercially pro» 

able or commerdally necessary •; it is not always prrfilable 
hnmediately.-That is the end we are always aiming for. 
yes. 

H0I18. It is right, of course that British 
as a whole, is not commercially profitable 7— That is true. 

11019 ft suppose it is maintained in the way it ’.is_bMause 
it is judged to be necessary 7^1 do not know why it is 
maintained. 



11020. 

Yes. 



No, that is a fair answer. At any rate, it is ? 



■1021 . It would be right to sa.y there are f 

T nut this to you; would you agree, from you own 
S^iriencT arwe^Urwhat you ^ght hear, ffiat there is a 
gSSrWe sldlled staff iu all brauohes of your work ? 
^Oo you mean in rail’way work ?■ 



11022 , 

people. 



Yes,_jGenerally there 



II023. And skilled men of course require training?— 
Yes. 

1024. Would it be right also to say that 7 — I am sorry ; 

I said “ yes ” perhaps a bit quickly there. I am not sure 
that skilled men do require training. 

1025. Perhaps the use of the word “ skilled ” was not 
the best way to put it. I mean engineers, lawyers, people 
like this, who need training, do they not 7 — Well, I would 
assume, when a man is a lawyer or an engineer, he has 
already been through his training. 

1026. Quite, but they need training first?- Yes. 

'1027. What I mean is. there is a general shortage of 
trained men 7— In the country, I should say yes. 

11028. Even lawyers 1 Do you find in this condition of 
the economy as is at the present it is not only difficult 
to get trained men, but it is difficult to get men to go in 
for training. Have you tried to get them yourselves and 
not succeeded?— I think I should agree with that; there 
is a difficulty. 

‘1029. It is the general experience, and in your experi- 
ence, does it seem to be one of the strong contributory 
factors, namely the ease with which the unskilled and 
untrained men acquire remuneration in the eatly years 
quickly — after a year or two — ^whereas the man undergoing 
a lengthy training has to wait?-^He has to wait until he 
has done his trairiing to get his professional rates. 

1030 Quite so. It is within your experience in the 
railways, is it not, that one of the problems of getting 
trained men is to get them to accept this waiting at rela- 
tively low rates of pay— relative to what can be obtamed 
in other fields 7—1 do not think we are any different from 
any obher industry. We have to face the same problems. 

10311. This is a public problem at present 7— Yes. 

1032 Would you agree that when a young man is 
undergoing training at a lower rate of remuneration, the 
sudden increase in his fare by 50 per cent is the kind of 
thing that could tip the balance 7 — Are you asking me to 
answer this 7 

'1033. Yes, which would make him give up training and 
get a more remunerative jdb, in other words to do some- 
thing else? — We are prepared to take that nSk. 

il034. 'But you in fact do not take it because you trans- 
port them free of charge. That is right, is it not I 
Transport who free of charge 7 

1035. Your apprentices and trainees, and other men ? 
—We have certain travelling concessions to railway stan. 

1036 Which extends to people who come to you for 
■training, does it not 7— In our employ, yes. 

1037. So what “ risk ” are you taking 7 You said you 

would “take the risk”?— This is part of the of 

contract with the trainee, in the satne i^any 
of labour embodies certain matters in his terms of contract. 

1038. I am not criticising you; I am sure it ^ 

step to take, but when I asked you the 

trainees of having their fares mcr^sed by 50 per ^emt, 
your answer was: “ We are prepared to take the J— 
I thought you were asking me in my conmercial ca^oijy 
of baking into consideration whait that c^omer would do 
wheTfaled with a 50 per cent increase In his costs. I wfil 
Ske the ri^ whether he stays _ with ^ or somewhere 
else, and chat was the context m which I gave that reply. 

e I 'ii^j ifMO That is neifectly fair. This whole question is 
shortage of skilled confused by the very simple fact that you 
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two-^Wrds concession to any young person under 
the age of whatever it is ? — Under the age of IS — 116 or 17. 



1040. Whether train'ing or not ? ^Yes. 

104/1. If you were to make a general increase of 50 
per cent in the charges, it would only be those who were 
on narrow means who would 'be likely to react ^arnly ?— 
1 do not know what it is that causes people to react. 

suppose a man pay, a 
trainee £5 a weet, and to tare is £■!— which is Suite a 
common fare and not a high one. Then you put on lO/- 

A depends 

what he does with the other £4, ^ 

11M3. Naturally. There are quite a number of things he 
must do. ILet me put a more specific case to you, if I may 
Well trained men acquire their training in two ways: they 
may go to a centre or an establishment, or they may so 

S. I Ordinary National 

Cemficate ?— Yes, that is so. 

, very effect of the Ordinary National 

Certificate is that it is obtained by a man who has worked 
during the period of his studies ?— Yes. 

104'5. By that means he may become a fully qualified 
engineer, for example ? — Yes. 

. 1CW6. And, indeed, you accept Mra with an O.M.C. for 
jobs of a professional status, do you ? — il think so. 

1047. seems reasonable, does it not, to assume that 
•me man who goes to work and studies for his O.MC is a 
man who cannot afford to study at school ?— I do not 
Jcnow that. 

“1 ''M'' ““'■f-i® “ of men with these 

professional and other quaiifica-tions ?— So I gather I have 
no practical experience myself. 



J1049. iBut this is what you hear ?— There is i 
shortage of labour, yes. 



general 



putting to you is that while it may 

assume to the 50 per cent increase in fares, might you not 
produce a reaction amongst the real trainees of which you 
would not in fact see the result, or which would not affect 
yom commercial results to that extent ?— We may not see 
what happens to the young man or woman who has to pay 
50 per cent or 100 per cent on their travel costs, but we 
have tried to reflect this in the 5 or 10 per cent. 

1051. That is over-all. Whait I am putting to you is 
important what happens to the 
trainee, this young man or woman under 16, who does 
course interested, it is import- 
ant, birt It is no part of our job to interest ourselves in any 
^ie”es provide transport at proper 

Q052. What you appear to be saying— and I will give 
you a chance to agree or not-it is not part of your job 
"lafins to IKe National 
interest / — I do not think I said that. 

thah^^' ^ saying to you. — .1 do not accept 



. 1957. It might be possible for us to talk not in a tech- 
nical sense. That is not in fact happening, you are not 
commercially viable ?— Over-all we are not. 

true^^^' commercially viable? — ^That is 

„■ carrying people at commerciaEty 

viable rates, are you ? — Not in sufficient quantities. 

1060, What about fiiimkigham and Manchester — We 
lose money. 

Railways are maintaining those areas at 
considerable expense in the national interest, are they not ? 
—1 suppose so this point, yes. 

i i-lhbecomes the Officers 

ot the Railway Board, in this circumstance, to disregard the 
national interest apart from just carrying someone at a fare 
that makes them inoney. — do not thii± we are disregard- 
mg the national_ interest. I think we are trying to put 
things in perspective. 

1063. And pttimg 'things in perfective is a^ing some- 

do It. IS It ?— No : it is asking a privileged 
of customers to pay the proper price in today’s conditions 
•were*pm*in° ^ different from when those cheap fares 

1064. As to the estimate that you have been aWe to 

make in JP5 m the little box at the bottom, the 5 and 10 

discounts, is it fair to say that is a guess ?— It is 
a little more than a guess. It is taking hdp from my col- 
London Divisions, who know quite a bit 
about the business. 

anything about this class of travel 

fn ^ 

1066. What more than a guess is there in that ?— 'The 
^ which 

has been taken into accouni,. and the opportunities fenr 
ailtemative means of transport. 

■ u ^^^7' ® distance that they are likely to 

"What you are saying ? 

— Ihe 5 and 10 per c«it has a reflectioa of that in Jt. 

1068. What yon are saying is they are captive ? If 

you wish to put It that way. ^ 

1069. I thought this was what you would say, and I 

° I put to you just now : Where 

you have a ca^^ audience have you any public duty to 

Su“af“^ Trails 

^ (s that so far as the Railway 

rtfa conwrned the average fare charged will be 
London Transport because they 
travel greater distances ? — ^The average distance thev travel 
is higher than London Transport, yes. 

1071. I ^d-not mean the fare per nifle.— Sneaking from 

memo^ , I think it is about 9 miles as compared witii some- 
thmg like 6 or 7 in London Transport 

1072. Round about 9 miles.— About that, yes. 



1054 In what degree do you not accept it ?— We have ^ traffic dds captive quality, 

a part to play in the National interest. of range of mileage ? — ^You know, this is not ah 

1056. Beyond that yon are not concerned with the mv'Sf ’ *“ P^* 

national interest ? — ^We , are required hyMiatont to' rSn: P»‘ 



carry people in circt/^Staie, Se ill JSS^o ie toe^titSlerin to”’’* '‘’'f'V''?* •“ 

counneraalLy Viable aeterrent effect on trainees of this fare increase ? Have 

you made any attempt to do that ?^No. 
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1075. Just one matter I would I'ike to ask you about 
on your evidence and that is the selection of stations at 
which you took this test, There were nine stations, if I 
remember rightly. — ^Ves. 

1076. I did make a note of them : Enfield Town, Lower 
Edmonton, Highams Park, Ilford, Romford, Harold Wood, 
Barking, Rainham and Dagenham. — Yes. 

1077. I just want to put something to you generally 
about this little group of stations. They are, in fact, either 
maior engineering centres or close to them, are they not ? 
Well, yes, I recognise some principle of establishments in 
the Lea Valley. 

I107S. ’All those stations happen to lie very close to 
them ? — Yes. 



11079. And those are major engineering areas. I am not 
criticising how you work, 'but looked at from the point of 
view of travelling trainees, in this area their places of 
training would be local ? — Yes. 

11080. And, therefore, they would not 'travel. — Yes. 

‘10811. Therefore you get this result, that you get from 
your tests what may be just people in offices in London ? — 
I accept that. 

1082. Perhaps if you 'took the test where the possibilities 
of training are not availaible you would get a (fifferent 
picture ? — ^It is quite possible we should, but, you see, the 
characteristics of business travel on the east side of London 
are precisely twofold, (1) the local train to the factories 
round the valley, and (2) girls and boys coming into the 
"Gty. Now the other large block of traffic which 'is widely 
comparable wifli the Eastern Region comes from the south 
side on the Southern Region, and they are predominantly 
engaged on commercial activities, there is less opportunity 
for them to go into engineering establishments. 



1083. I shall be calling evidence about this, so I want 
to put it to you very clearly in general terms. People from 
the south side, for example — speaking in broad terms — have 
'to find their way to training centres and they have to travel 
to them ; in fact, that is ‘their proiblem, having to travel to 
get training ? — Oh yes. Anybody who is going into full- 
time training in training establishments presumably wants 
to qualify, thinking of Polytechnics and such like 

11084. I was thinking of engineering works, for example. 
— 'If he goes to an engineering works he has got to pay the 
full price. 

'1085. An apprentice ? — ^Yes. 



'1086. I know that is what you are saying, What I was 
putting to you is if you take another group of stations in 
the south and investigate the trainees there, you would find 
that they had to travel to get to a centre where they could 
get training — talking ibout industrial training and training 
<>£ that kind. — I am advised that on the south side the 
experience would not produce a very much different 
'Picture from ■the one I have illustrated today. 



‘1087. ‘But we have not got a sample. — T have not got as 
detailed a sample, but forms have beeo examined on the 
Southern Region and they form part of the area test we 
took last Au-tumn. 

10&8. I rfiall be calling evidence about this, so I leave 
it there. You did say that the young people coming to the 
City could not seriously be regarded as trainees, though 
there mi^t be some. I just want to put some figures to 
you which are very easily Obtainable from the City Youth 
Employment Bureau; boys, apprentices 240, operatives 
ISiW, prcrfessionals 2‘3' 

(Mr. Fay ) ; Could we know what these figures are ? 

(Mr. Maclaren ) : They are young people of this age. 



(Mr. Fay)-. Coming by train, working in the City, or 
what 7 



(Mr, Maclaren): Working in the City. 

(Mr, Fay): That is the total number working in the 
City, IS it ? 

1089. {Mr. Maclaren): These are the total placed in 
the year. They do n'Ot pretravd to be total figures, but they 
are .the total actually placed by the Youth Employment 
Service: 240 apprentices, 1 ‘1!27 operatives, 23 professionals, 
l,19il clerical, and 674 others. I am told the percentages 
are: apprentices 6.3, operaEives 29.6, professionals no 
percentage, clerical 27 and others 16.4. For the girls there 
are 121 apprentices placed and il9 operatives, making 
altogether 4.5 per cent ; and of course the great majority 
of girls go into commerce, 2jl74, and the others are 225 
•I am only putting these figures to you broadly because here 
in the City amongst the young people it is not safe to 
assume .they are not coming in for training . — 1 have never 
said that. 



1090. Now the 3i’d. 'fare. At the last increase you put 
•the British Railways’ fare in London to 3d. per mile at 
the outer mileages and now you wish to put it up .to 3^d 



1091. You did give a reason for this which I could not 
follow. Perhaps you could heap me: One of the reasons 
you gave for putting it up to 3id. was so this should 

accord with season ticket increases that have taken place. 

No. What we 'Were saying there was because season ticket 
increases had taken place to the extent of some 22i per 
cent since 1962, it was time the ordinary fares were 
brought into line because they had had no increase at all. 
Even this -will not bring them precisdy into 'line, but it 
brings them nearer into line. 



1092, Of course, that is not what the Tribunal has been 
told. These season ticket increases were made at the same 
time as increases in ordinary fares, were they not ? — ^At the 
lower mileages, yes, the ordinary feres have been increased 
at the same time. 



1093. And then you came along with the abolition of 
the day return ticket. — Last time, yes, 

1094. What I am putting to you is it is not right to say 
British Railways’ fares were 3d, a mile in London when in 
fact they were not until last year.-^British Railways 
ordinary fares has been 3d. a mile. 

_ 1095. But you had a return ticket to meet that very 
situation. — Yes. But it was demonstrated at the last Hear- 
ing that the day return had exhausted .its usefulness, 
because by increasing the London Transport ordinary scale 
we had reached the point where there was very small 
business being done on those tidkets. 

1096. And for that very small 'business you wanted to 
•charge 3d. a m'Me 7 — 'It was the alternative erf either 3d. on 
the ordinary fare, the season ticket or the off-peaks. 

1 097. Now you want to put 'it up a further id, It is the 
same process, is it not. What the Tribunal was told before 
was that the season ticket was a concession given, it was a 
cheap fare on comparable travel, and that Is ■nhy ffie 
Tribunal agreed that you should increase the season ticket 
rate. You knew that ? — I know the season ticket rates 
increased to help us meet our financial situation. 

1098. You are now saying the season tickets ought to 
be brought into relation with the ordinary fares. — ^What 
I am saying is that the ordinary feres have lagged behind 
and they ought to take an increase now oif somewhere 
round about 9 per cent. 

1099. Is diis not rather a circular reasoning ? When 
you want to 'put up the season tickets you say they are an 
expensive concession on unprofitable trains, and then when 
you want to put up the ordinary fares you say they ought 
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'to cat<ih up on the season tkakets. — No, I think that 
that is not quite right. The ideal situation, of course, 
would 'be to have one fare and they we would decide 
how the reductions were to be made according to the 
circumstances. 

1100. You would be free of all regulation. — Of course, 
we have no oibligation to issue a season ticket now. 

1101. You might if you did not ! Can we be quite 
dear about this and say you are seeking to charge 3id. 
in order to get more revenue ? — ^Yes. 

1102. And can we leave out all the other considera- 
tions ? — ^You could do. On the basis of increased revenue 
I think it is a very desirable objective. 

1103. There is not a great deal of traffic, is there, at 
this mileage, the 12 mile journeys — JP5, I think, separ- 
ates it to about £5,120,000 a year. 

1104. Is that a firm calculation? Is this an actual 
figure or a guess ? — ^This is based on our knowledge of the 
traffic at the various mileages. 

1105. And what is that based on? — The number of 
tickets sold in the mileage reflations. 

1 106. You do know that ? — Yes. 

1107. These are hard figures, are they; they are actual 
sales of tickets that you base this estimate on ? — ^Yes. 

1108. On what mileages do you base it 7 — ^We have 
taken a proportion of those journeys of 11 miles which 
will take a 2d. increase, a proportion of those that will 
take a Id. increase, and all the other journeys which will 
take a 3d. increase. 



11109. How did you arrive at this proportion ? — All the 
journeys at bl miles will only take a 2d. increase and ail 
the journeys at 4 m'iles will only take Id. 

blUO. You know how many journeys are taken in a 
period at II miles ?— -We know the nuiriber of journeys at 
each mileage. 

H'll'l. Over what period, a year ? — lYes, taking a sample 
test of one month. 

1112. That is what I want. So you do not know the 
number of journeys ?— I am not prepared to tell you .thait 
I can tell you precisely every ticket sold at over 500 
stations, we have to take a sensible short cut to arrive at 
what is a reasonable figure, and we arrive at £5,120,000 
as the result of that exercise. 

I1'H3. How did you take this sample; what sort of 
sample was it ? — We analysed completely for one four* 
weeidy period the ticket sales for all the 500-odd stations 
into mileage gradations. 

llbH. At all the stations ? — Yes. 



I1H115. What four-weekly period was that ? — ^Wien we 
were before the Tribunal in 1964 as a result of the mileage 
gradation exercise we were able to produce AD 6, which 
shows you in groups of mileages the proportion of ordinary 
and day return traffic and the proportion of season tickets. 
Now those figures were produced to demonstrate a point, 
and the base information is there. 



^'116. When was that ibase information collected ? — 
That was collected in preparation for the hearing in the 
end of 1964. I think, if I am right, we took the year to 
mid-June, 1964. 

tlllil7. ®ut when was your sample period ; what four 
weeks was it ? — ^It was in that period. 



liblS. Could you find out? I would like to know the 
actual four weeks ? — am sorry ; it was certainly in 1964. 

111119. It could have been in 1963, the year to mid-June. 
— I cannot tell you precisely what four weeks. 

1M20. Could someibody eflse tell you? — ^There were 
projections made on each four-weekly period in each of 
the Regions. 

bI21. What does a “projection” mean? — You take 
one four-weekly period, say 'May, and you apply your 
knowledge of the other months in the year and you develop 
your four -weekly figure to an annual figure. 

’11122. iBut was this four-weekly figure an actual count ? 
— We started with the actual number of tickets sol'd. 

H123. And this happened in a four-weekly period? — 
Yes. 



']I124. 'Was it a different four weeks for each station ? — 
It would be for different Regions. 

1'125. Did each Region take a four -weekly period ? — 
Yes. 



ibl26. At all its stations ? — Yes. One Region, I know, 
has got more equipment for doing this job and can do it 
more regularly than another Region. So that these base 
figures that I speak about are compounded of different 
experiences, but they are all totalled up to a sensible figure. 

'bl27. Do not worry about any one Region, it is each 
of the Regions I want to ask afcwut. Does each Region 
have a four-weekly period during which it notes how many 
'tickets were sold at al'l its stations at different mileages ? — 
No. This is quite impossible to do except on special 
occasions, and we did such a test as this two years ago, 
in 1964, which gave us the projection to mid- June. Now it 
is quite imposSiible to gather information month by 
m'onth 

■11128. 'I am not asking you to gather it month by month. 
All I am really asking is when was this four-weekly period ; 
on what day did it start and on what day did it end ? — 
have not got the information and it varied from one 
'Region to another, and some Regions were able to do 
more than one four-week period. 

1 129. At any rate, at the 'latest they were done in '1964 ? 
— The last test that we used was 11964, yes. 

1'130. And that is the basis of your calculations this 
time ? — No. 

l'13'l . What did you base them on this time 7 — We have 
used .the proportion of journeys at each mileage. 

1132. How do you know that — that is what I want to 
know. How do you know the proportion of each journey 
at each mileage ? — ^This is what the test was for. 

1133. But that was two years ago. — ^Yes. 

1134. Then what I am putting to you is right, that 
your figures this time were based on the test made two 
years ago. — No. We have applied 'the material in the test 
to the annual figure of journeys, so that we arrive at a 
figure for each ■mileage which is a sufficient indication to 
show what the benefit of the increase would be. 



1135. I just want to take this a bit slowly 'because I 
want to understand it. What you are saying is you took 
a test two years ago which gave you journeys at each mile- 
age, and you applied those proportions to your total sales 
of tickets. — ^Yes. 

1136. Was that over the year, or was that over a test 
period ? — Over a year. 
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1137. That is what you call projecting the proportion ; 
is that right ? — ^I' was not saying that. To take as an ex- 
ample day returns— which, at course, are not available 
now, but this is to show you what I mean — we show that 
at 8 miles we were issuing lO.l milhon journeys on day 
returns. 

1138. How did you know that ; how did you get at this 
figure ? I have asked you several times and I want to 
understand how you start with a sample in 1964 and turn 
that into journeys in 1966.~It is rather a tedious process, 
■but I will tel’l you if you wish to know. A man buys a 
ticket at a boo'king office. He pays his money and the 
booking clerk records in a train register book or a station 
register book that he has sold that day tickets from No. 
so-and-so to No. so-and-so, which gives him the number 
of tickets. In due time that station record is duplicated by 
way of a return which goes to the Revenue Accountant, 
who checks to ensure the proper fares have been charged, 
the commencing and closing nuntbers are right from the 
previous month and the stock of tickets is right. Then 
they proceed to say: “ Well, now, the distance between A 
and B in respect of which this ticket was issued, or this 
group of tickets was issued, was so many miles,” and so it 
put into that little pile. And from all the 500-odd stations 
in London that picture is built up until you arrive at a 
situation where I can tell you that at 8 miles in that year, 
based on those tests, you got 10 million journeys. 

1139. I am completely at a loss now. Are you saying 
that you know how many journeys are made in a year at 
each mileage, or are you saying that this is a calculated 
figure from a base ?— ‘It is .possible to be precise. 

1 140. But are you precise ? — ^We are not precise because 
it was far too expensive. 

1141. That is what I thought. So we are back where 
we started, and what I want to know is when the sample 
was made in each Region and how that was taken into the 
figures in IP 5. — ^I thought I had told you that. 

1142. ‘Maybe you have, but I am afraid I have not got 
it. — ^Having taken the test, having done our arithmetic by 
building it up to an annual figure with as much sense as 
we can, we then arrive at percentages at each mileage of 
the total, and we can apply that percentage for that mile- 
age to next year’s total sales of tickets, which we know. 

1143. And again the year after? — ^And again the year 
after. We can then convert that into money arising from 
die increase. 

1'144. I follow that. I .thought that was what you did, 
and now I do understand. I want to put this to you, quite 
shortly: you gave as one of .Che explanations of the loss 
of the anticipated £lm. that people’s journeys change. — ^Yes. 

IH45. Do you think that affects your calculation ? — ^We 
know 'that. 

1T46. Do you take that into account ? — ^We do take 
account of that. 

'11147. In J‘P5 you show the gross yield figure of 
£490,000 and the net figure of £380,000 ? — ^Yes. 

1H48. Where a journey is partly on British Railways 
and partly on London Transport how is that fare calcu- 



lated ?— Most of the journeys that are .through are 
calculated on the through scale. 

M49. What is the through scale ? — ^We have not got 
that, have we ? — think you take a choice whether it is 
the Briilish Railways’ Fenchurch Street line scale or the 
London Tran^ort scale. 

1150. They are the same scale. When you have a 
'through booking from British Railways .to London Trans- 
port, are you saying the charge is the same as the Fenchurch 
Street scale for the whole total distance ? — If the journey 
originates on the Fenchurch Street line 

!M51. I was not putting that. — Your questions, I 
thought, was what do we charge on through journeys. 

!ri52. How do you calculate the charge ? — ^I said for 
most of .the journeys that are through on London Trans- 
port they are charged on whichever of those two scales 
you want to choose. 

'1*153. London Transport or Fenchurch Street? — ^Yes, 
because most of the through journeys are on the Fenchurch 
Street line. We have no through bookings at ordinary 
fares from most of our stations. 

'1*154, You have to re-ibook ? — ^Yes; but the season 
tickets are charged on the season ticket scale, which is 
common to both Boards. 

1155. There is no break in the calculation, it is the 
.total distance ? — ^We take the total distance at the moment. 

11*156. At ordinary fares you do not have through book- 
ings ? — ^Except where we have these through fares, such 
as the Fenchurch Street line. 



1157. So what the passenger has to do is buy two 
tickets ? — ^I£ he is changing at a terminal station, yes. 
There is, of course, the Queen’s Park/Watford line and 
we had the problem of the Harrow and Amersham line the 
other day. There are a few stations down the Shenfield 
line where there is an exchange at Stratford ; but we only 
charge the L.T. & S. scale at the L.T. & S. stations, in 
every other station it is either Br'i'tish Railways or, as it 
may be in the case of the Harrow line, the London Trans- 
port charge. 

1 158. I would like to know how you have arrived at this 
figure of £380,000 for 3id. a mfie. Whait amount of 
journeys do you have at these distances above 12 miles 
and within the area ? — ^There cannot be such a vast number 
of journeys ? — ^It is £5m. worth of business ; that is 
roughly one-third, is it not ? 

l'I59. One-third of the business ? — One-third of the 
ordinary business, yes. 

'11160. Is it mainly the Southern, the Liverpool Street 
line? — ^You do not get many of these journeys off the 
eastern side and the western side because the London area 
does not extend beyond about 15 or 16 miles, but the 
highest volume would be on the Southearn Region. 

{President ) : You will not want .to commence your re- 
examination tonight, Mr. Fay, so we will adjourn until 
10.30 tomorrow at Wa‘tergate House. 



{Adjourned until 10-30 Jomorrow morning) 
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{Mr. Fay)-. I think cross-examination of Mr. Pentney had been concluded, Sir, and it now falls to me to re- 
examine. 

Mr. James Henry Pentney, recalled 
Re-examined by Mr. Fay 



1161. One thing I wanted to ask you about was with 
regard to two of the GLC tables, which I must confess 
I had thought you would be cross-examined about. Since 
it appears that the Tribunal have copies of those tables, 
I had better invite you to call attention to one or two 
errors if you have GLC 3 and GLC4 in front of you. — 
t have GLC 3 . 

1162. Then let us look at GLC3 first of all. On that 
document, the second journey, Cannon Street to Becken- 
ham, is wrongly described as “ LTB ” ; it is in fact one 
of yours, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

1163. And the 'fare is wrong ?— Yes. 

1164. {Mr. Fay): Instead of going through the fares 
in detail. Sir, perhaps it would be better if we were to 
agree them with my learned friend and tell you what ha.s 
been altered they are not very substantial. (To the 
witnew): On this 'particular line, line 2, it is not what 
is shown, but £1 5s. 9d. ; is that right ? — Yes. 



1165. And I think we have informed the Greater 
London Council of these alterations ? — Yes. 

{Mr. Fay) : 1 do not know whether the alterations have 
got on to your copies, Sir ? 

{President): No, not yet. 

{The Witness): There is one other point on GLC 3; 
it is that there are five stations shown on there which 
are not in the London area. 

1166. {Mr. Fay): Yes. I do not know whether those 
have been noted on the revised copies ; I think we have 
starred them. One of the advantages of the Intimacy 



of the proceedings today is that I can observe that your 
copy is starred, Sir! {To the witness): I pass on; those 
starred stations are outside the London area ? — Yes. I 
have now been given a copy of GLC 4. 



1167. There are two starred stations there, Brighton 
and Southend ? — Yes. 



1168. And the rate is wrong; the weekly rate for 
Southend should 'be £2 I7s. Od. ? — Yes. 



1169. And that is by either route, whether you travel 
on the Fenchurch Street line or the Liverpool Street 
line ? — ^Yes. 



1170. 1 think that is all I wanted to ask you about 
that. Yesterday my learned friend Mr. Maclaren put 
some questions dealing with the withdrawal of cheap 
season tickets to juveniles in gainful employment, and 
he introduced the question of the public interest. Do 
you find your public interest within the terms of the 
Transport Act so far as British Railways are concerned ? 
— Yes ; that is our case. 

1171. As a 'private citizen and a voter, would you be 

prepared to express views as to whether, broadly speak- 
ing, it was to the advantage of society to give some relief 
to young people entering training ? — ^Yes. If I were 
ask^ my personal views 

1172. I am not going to ask you for them, but you 
would be prepared to give them ? — I would. 



1173. Speaking as Briti^ Railways for these purposes, 
do you consider that you have to confine your view of 
the public interest to what Parliament has laid down ? 

— y«. 
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1174. And if we look at Section 22 su'b-section (4) 
of the Transport Act, 1962, we all know that the generali- 
tie.s of the Board’.s obligations, as they arc set up in this 
Act can be de.scrrbed as having to make ends meet, taking 
one year with another ? — Yes. 

1175. The special provision for the Railways Board 
is stated in suib-section 4: “During the period of five 
years beginning with the vesting date’’ — and the vesting 
date was 1st January 1963 so that the five years is still 
•running ? — Yes, 

1176. "... suib-section (1) o*f .section eighteen of thi.s 
Act shall not apply to the Railways Board. >but the Rail- 
ways Board shall so conduct their business as to place 
themselves at the earliest possible date in such a position 
that their revenue will be, and continue to be, not ies.s 
than sufficient for making provision for the meeting of 
charges properly chargeaWe to revenue, taking one year 
with another.’’ Ts that the financial duty under which 
the Board regard themselves as being?— Yes, a.s 1 under- 
stand it. 



1177. And with that in mind does tlie Board consider 
that the London passengers within the jurisdiction of this 
Tribunal area, adopting the Tribunal’s own decision, 
regarded as an 'independent undertaking, to pay for itself? 
— Yes. 



1178. Does it follow that the less one class of passenger 
pays, the more another class has to pay? — ^Yes. 

1179. Do you see any justification for splitting the 
burden between the various passengers, 'by requiring the 
adult passengers, whatever their income, be it great or 
small, to cross-subSidise the juveniles — I .see no reason 
for that. 

1180. I suppose a possKiIe extension of that would 
be to charge double for surtax payers? — ^Yes; there are 
endless permutations on this theme. 

1181. Has it ever been possible to apply any kind 
of means test -in respect of this particular 'loaded class ? 
— No, it is quite impossible. 

1182. And do you consider that this particular fare 
has any utility today ? — think it i? wrong today. 

1183. I pass now to another matter. My learned 
friend Mr. Maclaren asked you questions about the 
precise manner in which the revenue from various mile- 
age gradations of the ordinary fare charging had been 
assessed ; do you recollect that ? — ^Yes. 

1184. I think you said that in all there was £5m. in 
it ?_Yes. 



1185. I would like to ask you more precisely than 
you were able to answer yesterday just how that exercise 
was conducted. At the last Inquiry did Mr. Dixon put 
in a table, AD 6 ? — ^Yes. 

1186. That is to be found on page 136 of the pro- 
ceedings, and you referred to it yesterday ? — Yes. 

1187. The second half of that table gave what is 
described as an analysis in 5 mile gradations; it is receipts 
expressed in percentages, is it not ? — Yes. 

1188. And that is in 5 mile gradations? — Yes. 

1189. Had there been a test which could have enabled 
this to be enlarged in 1 mile gradations ? — Yes. 

1190. Tell us how that was carried out. — During the 
year which ended in mid- June, 1964 we had our regions 
examine the ticket sales in various periods during the 
year. For example, one region took the eleventh four- 
weekly period in 1963 and again the second four-weekly 



period in 1964. Those two periods were u.sed to uplift 
to an annual figure, appropriately weighted for seasonal 
characteristics 

1191. That i.s what you called yesterday the “pro- 

jection"? — Yes, a projection to a yearly figure showing 
that up to mid-June we had this projected figure from the 
sample 

1192. That was one region which took two periods; 
did other regions take other periods ? — Yes. Another 
region took periods one to five — that was the Midland 
Region. The Faistern Region took the tenth period in 
1963 and the first and third period in 1964; and the 
Western Region took the first and third period in 1964. 
This is for ordinary and day return traffic. 

1193. Yes; that was the basis and you .say that there 
was a projection which Mr. Dixon used for this table? 
— Yes. 

1194. After that exercise, and last time’s Public 
Inquiry, the day return ticket was withdrawn ; have you 
made any test to ascertain whether that has influenced 
the division of receipts among,st the mileage gradations ? 
—Yes, For ordinary traffic we took a test in four weeks 
in May 1965 with the object of testing the validity of 
the main test which had been taken a year earlier, and 
the re,suit of that test broadly .shows that we were right in 
our 1963-64 test. 



1195. That is the mileage gradations and that is one 
of the principal factors in assessing the yield from the 
farthing, is it not ? — Yes. 



1196. On a related subject there was a good deal of 
examination and cross-examination as to the reasons why 
the receipts last year were down compared with the pre- 
vious forecast. This year you have not assumed a further 
decline ; you have assumed a small increase, have you 
not ?— Yes. 



1197. Have you to hand the actual results of some 
weeks of this present year? — ^Yes, I have seen the figures 
for the first twdve weeks of this year. 

il'198. What is the indication of those figures, bearing 
upon the present forecast ?— The receipts for Che first 
twelve weeks indicate that our estimate of the revenue 
is about right. 



'M99. 'I suppose twelve weeks is a rather narrow base 
on which to form any views? — iR is not long enough 
to go to the end of the year. 



'1200. Us the revenue ahead or behind ? — Slightly ahead 
— a matter of £10,000 over twelve weeks. 



'1201. 'My learned friend Mr. Molony wants to know 
what it is ahead of ; would you explain what you are 
comparing ? He wants to know whether k includes the 
0.3 trend ; have you compared the twelve weeks with the 
figure you have put before the Tribunal in Che forecast for 
1966 ? — ^Yes. We have taken a proportion of the 
estimated yield for this year of charges before 16th January 
and charges from 16th January and our receipts in the 
first twelve weeks are slightly ahead of that proportion. 

1202. 1 do not suppose you wish to attach too much 
weight .to that coincidence because of the shortness of 
the period ? — No. 

■1'203. So far as it is relevant, does it indicate that your 
optimism in adding 0.3 for trend was justified 7 — ^Yes ; 
1 feel satisfied that we have a reasonable figure. 

'1204. There is only one other matter, Mr. Pentn^, 
which is perhaps of minor importance: You said, when 
dealing with the juvenile season tickets ; that you had had 
a test in which soraelh'ing like 11,500 forms were 
examined ?— Yes. 
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'1205. Have you the num'ber of those forms which 
represented the half rate as opposed ito the two-thirds 
rate? — ^The 1'1,535 forms in total were divided as to 
11,244 at two-thirds rate and 291 at half rate. 

11206. So that it is only 291 — say 300 — out of 11,500-odd 

(The witness 

(Mr. Fay) : TTien ithat is the case for British Railways, 
hut there is some unfinished 'business with regard to 
London Transport, namely the re-calling of Mr. Lloyd 
in order to deal more fully with the juvenile season tickets. 
Perhaps I might recall him now. For the record, he has 

Mr. Frederick Joh 



which are affected by the hundred per cent increase ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : Thank you, Mr. Pentney ; I do not know 
whether the Tribunal have any questions ? 

(President) : No, thank you, Mr. Pentney. 
withdrew) 

dealt in detail With this topic in chief, at page 2'8 of the 
■daily proceedings, in questions 458 to 488, and the 
Tribunal will recall that he put in a table, FJL 8, appearing 
at page 92 of the transcript relevant to this topic. 



iLloyd, recalled 



Further examined by Mr. Fay 



11207. Mr. Lloyd, there are one or two additional 
matters that I should like you to deal with before you 
submit yourself to cross-examination ; I did want to ask 
you a question or two about the road travel situation as 
regards juveniles. As regards your own road services, 
the position is at present governed by paragraph 17 of the 
existing Order, is it not ? — Yes. 

11208. And sub-paragraph 'la makes provision for half 
rate ordinary tickets, there being no other by 'bus, for 
passengers over 14 and under '18 and who are not in 
receipt of remuneration exceeding 25s. Od. a week, and 
who produce a card furnished iby the Board and issued 
by t’he school or institution concerned ? — Yes. 

'1209. Is it the proposal of the Board to amend that 
provision to 'bring it into line with the provision asked 
for In respect of the Railways ; that is, to delete the 
reference to earning not more than 25s. Od. a week and 
■to substitute in effect full-time education ? — ^Yes. It will 
still permit people who are under full-time education 
to have this facility, but it wifi eliminate those people who 
are earning, and who are earning less 'than 25s. Od. a 
week. 

1210. In practice what has been found to be the 
demand on the road services for these cards and •the con- 
sequent half rate tickets 7 Obviously you must get 
demands from Education Authorities who are under a 
statutory duty to provide transport, — We have a very 
large demand indeed from people in full-time education ; 
but the nunfber of people earning or receiving less than 
25s. Od. a week is quite negligible. 

•12111. And as regards the numbers receiving Ml-time 
education, which form the great bulk of the passengers 
concerned, there 'is no change proposed ? — ^No change 
at all. 

11212. Have you, like Mr. Pentney, enquired into the 
practice of road operators of passenger services in the 
Provinces ? — Yes ; we made enquiries of various municipal 
and company undertakings in the Provinces. 

11213. 'I think Mr. Pentney said that he had enquired 
of the two large groups of omnibus companies, which I 
take to mean the B.^E,T. and the Tilling Groups ; have you 
enquired of munidpaKties as well ? — Yes — Birmingham 
City Transport for example. 

112114. What do you find is the practice outside 
London' ? — Jn Birmingham City Transport I am informed 
that up to the age of 14 they travel at half fare ; after 
the age ■erf 14 'they travel at half fare only if they are 
undergoing full-^time education, and th^ are covered by 
idenitity cards which are issued to them. 

(1215. Is that similar to the practice in 'London which 
you are seeking to continue ? — ^Yes, siibject to this very 
minor point which you have just raised aibout the under 
25s. Od. 

'1216. Which you are seeking not to put in ? — ^Not to 
put in. 



1217. 'In other words if this is granted, you will ’be 
in line with Birmingham, or Birmingham will be in line 
with you ? — ^Yes. 

'1218. What about the generality ? — ^The generality is 
that half fare is given generally at age 14 ; .there is an 
exception at '13 and an odd exception at 15, but there- 
after on the road side the facility of cheaper fares over 
the age of 13, 14 and 15 is only given if they are under- 
taking full-time education. 

1219. I pass now from that topic, and I would like 
to make a last comment upon certain aspects of 'the 
Greater London Council’s documents. The first of the 
■Greater London Council exhibits, GLC'I, gives the total 
numiber of juvenUes entering employment in the Inner 
'London. Education Authority’s area in 1964; do you wish 
to com'pare that with your exhibit FJL 8, which has 
already 'been put in ? — Yes. Exhibit 'GLC 1 shows tha.t in 
■the London Education area, at ages of 15 to 17 inclusive, 
there were 30,000-odd young people— that is, 15,938 boys 
■and 14,738 girls — and I would contrast that with the 
8,500 who gat two-'thirds rate on London Transport Rail- 
ways and the 2,700 who get 'the half rate. 

1220. Yes ; that is looking at your table FJL 8' ? — 
Yes. 



;1221. And disregarding the last line, which is the 
full-time educational figure and the children under 14 ? — 
Yes. 

11222. 'So the proportion of .those entrants who are 
carried by London Transport seems to be small ? — Yes, 
very small indeed. 

'1223. And those who get the half rate instead of the 
two-'thirds rate because .they are earning under 25s. Od. 
per week, are, according to your figures, only lOO in the 
whole system 7 — Yes. 

1224. And did you have an enquiry made a little 
time ago as to the rate of earnings of the persons who 
are making use of your facilities 7 — 'Yes. I think the 
easiest way in which to put this forward is to put in- 
another exhibit, which wOl be FJILIO. 

1225. Yes; I think it will be more handy than putting 
it on the transcript as an answer. (Exhibit FJL 10 put in). 
One sees that in this table you have analysed by amount 
of weekly earnings vertically, and by age horizontally, 
the ap^cants for reduced rate season .tickets, and you 
have given the answer in percentages. How was this 
analysis conducted ; how was the raw material obtained 7 
— ^liiis analysis was taken in April, 1963, and the 'informa- 
tion was not available on our normal type of application 
for reduced rate season tickets ; so for a period in April, 
1963, we withdrew our normal application forms and used 
a special application form on which we required the 
apppheant for a reduced rate season ticket to have a 
certificate signed by his employer stating the total 
remuneration, or monetary payment, that he was receiving 
at that time. We collected during those four weeks 
approximately lO.CiOO such applications and the statistical 
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analysis took a random sample of one in three. This 
analysis, which is exhitvited, relates to approximately 
3,300 cases. This of course was in April, 1963. 

il226. Yes, and looking at the result, as one would 
expect, the older the young person the more he or she 
earned ; at 15 years your highest percentage is between 
I5s. Od. and £5 ? — ^Yes. 

d227. And at the next age, 16. the highest percentage 
is bracketed between £5 and £7 ? — Yes. 



0226. The two being a dead heat I see ; I think it is 
55 per cent between £5 and £7 ? — Yes. 

1229. And then, at age 17, your highest percentage 
goes up to the £7 and £8 group ? — Yes. 

1230. And then in total over the whole, you have 
between £5 and £7 ? — Yes. 

1231. 6 per cent of age 17 getting £9 or over? — Yes. 

1232. And that was in April. 1963 ?^Yes. 

(1233. Do you now call attention to the note at the 
bottom of your table? — ^Yes. These figures of earnings 
should be uplifted by some percentage because of the 
change in the rates of pay which have applied to these 
young persons since then. I took a quotation from the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette issued in February, 1966, 
which shows that between April, 1963, and Ootober, 1965, 
the average increase for men under 21 and women under 
18 was 24 per cent ; and if you make the same allowance 
for the six months since then, it would show an average 
increase of around 30 per cent. 

1234. Exhibit GLC2, if I may now turn to that, aims 
to give some rates for apprentices, and I would like 
to ask a number of questions about that. What sort of 
rate do you deduce these to be ? — think the rates quoted 
on GLC 2 must be both the minimum rate and basic rates 
governed by national agreement ; in my opinion I would 
not consider that these are the actual earnings which are 
being received by these young persons. 

'123'5. Xn fact do persons of that age, and indeed other 
ages, bring home more than the basic minimum as a 
rule ? — 'In my view, very substantially more than these 
basic minima, because it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain people to work at the rates given on this sheet. 

1236. Have you some information about the hair- 
dressing trade, which is one of those given ? — ^Yes. I 
understand that it is quite impossible to get hairdressing 
trade apprentices at these rates. The pay which is given 
to such hairdressing apprentices is higher than this, and 
of course this is a trade where tipping is not unknown. 
I think further that in the hairdressing trade it is now 
possible, in the comprehensive schools, for girls to do a 
preliminary course of hairdressing at school and they 
are then taken on by the hairdressers, not as indentured 
apprentices, to which I understand these rates apply, but 
in fact as trainees, and they would then receive more 
than these minimum basic rates. 

1237. Another trade on this list is catering; has 
London Transport some practical experience of the 
catering trade ? — ^London Transport has a very large 
catering organisation, with a turnover of nearly £3m. a 
year and I believe that these rates apply to trainee cooks. 

Cross-examined 

1251. Mr. Lloyd, what is the commercial justification 
for having half fares up to the age of 14 ?— ‘There is 
very little commercial justification ; in fact it is now 
becoming evident that this should be increased, and this 
has already happened in certain parts of the country 
recently. 

1252. Is there any prospect at the moment of the 
cheap half rate for under 14s 'being altered in London 



But certainly, in Hie London Transport catering staff, 
we have no catering trainees earning rates as low as these. 

1238. I think this is quite obvious, but is London 
Transport also concerned with the engineering industry 
and engineering training ? — Yes. We have not only the 
maintenance of the 'buses on a day to day basis but we 
have major overhaul works and at these major overhaul 
works on the road side we emi^loy indentured engineering 
apprentices. 

1239. Yes; looking back to GLCl, there are shown 
in the lower half apprentices by type of employment, 
14,729 boys. — Yes. 

1240. What part of that figure do you consider that 
engineering apprentices form ? — I would expect that the 
apprentice system in engineering gives us still a very large 
employment of properly indentured apprentices. 

1241. In some trades is apprenticeship declining as 
apprenticeship ? — I believe that is so to some extent, 
but I do not think it is so much in the engineering 
trades. 

1242. And you yourself, of course, have engineering 
apprentices ? — ^Yes, particularly at our overhaul bus 
works. 

1243. And have you the figures for what their basic 
scale is and for the bonuses ts^ich they in fact receive ? 
— ^Yes ; I give the rates for ages 15, 16 and 17. The 
basic rate at I5 is £4 15s, 6d., at 16, £5 Is. Od., and at 
17, £5 17s. 6d. They receive on top of those figures, 
once they reach the age of 16, a share of the bonus rates, 
Tbe bonus they receive on average at the age of 15 is 
nil ; at the age of 16 it is £3 2s. lOd. and at the age of 
17, £3 10s. lOd., making the average total wages for the 
16 and 17 year olds, £8 3s. lOd. and £9 8s. 4d. per 
weak. 



1244. That is the basic scale, plus the bonus, which 
starts at age 16 ?— Yes. 

1245. Does the sum of those figures represent what 
they take home less deductions ; there is no question of 
overtime 7 — ^Y es, it so happens that for apprentices at 
the works there is very little overtime at all worked and 
therefore this is what tiiose boys take home for their 
'five-day week. 

1246. Do you regard that as a fair picture of the 
engineering industry in London as a whole ? — ^Yes ; on 
these figures we would not regard ourselves as bring out 
of scale with the rest of the engineering rates in the 
London area. 

1247. Now I pass from that; I think you have one 
minor comment on exhibit GLC 4, the cost of weekly 
tickets. The London Transport fares are correctly 
shown, are they not ? — ^Yes. 

1248. In about tiie centre of the column is: Wemibley 
to the Temple; there are several stations at Wembley 
are there not ?— Yes ; it diould be Wembley Central. 

1249. You have already expressed your view ci the 
policy question trf cheaper fares for young .persons who 
are earning money ; did you hear what Mr. Pentney said 
this morning on the subject ? — Yes I did. 

1250. Is there any difference in view between London 
Transport and British Rail on this topic 7— No. 

by Mr. Molonv 

as far as you are aware ? — If it was to be done the same 
way as it is done in New York we would be receiv- 
ing — 

1253. I am not interested in New York; would you 
mind answering my question ?— ^I would wish to follO'W 
the system in New York if it was possible so to do. 

1254. That does not tell me very much. Would you 
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kindly tell me what is in your min'd for London ? — ^That 
for a person who has to travel and who is occupying 
a seat in a bus at a peak hour, the commercially justifi- 
able fare is the full fare, and if there is an overwhelming 
requirement for certain people to be subsidised, it should 
be borne not by the traved authority but by the govern- 
ment or the local authority — the education authority. 

1255. The view you propound is that anybody not an 
infant in arms ought to pay for the seat he occupies ? — 
That would be my answer to your question what is the 
commercial justification for charging. 

1256. And it follows from that there is no commer- 
cial justification for retaining the educational season 
ticket at all 7 — I disagree with that. 

1257. What is the commercial justification for retain- 

ing it ? — 'I consider that the educationa'l season ticket 
over die age of 14 can for the moment 

I am sorry: I did not understand your question, that 
is why I was slightly flummoxed. 

The phrase educational season ticket has a present 
meaning which includes people Who are in employment. 
I am not clear whether your question relates to those 
or to the people in full-time education. 

1258. I am using a phrase which is your phrase; it 
is in the order. Your proposal is that the educational 
season ticket previously so described should ibe confined 
to those in fact undergoing full-time education ? — ^That 
is our present application. 

1259. I know, but the point I am making— with which 
you must agree, I think — is that there is no commercial 
justification for retaining that at all.— That is so. 

1260. What is the position, then, in view of your 
evidence: is it just that London Transport and British 
Railways have not the courage of their convictions to 
abolish all these concessions ? — It is our policy to elimi- 
nate what are known as substandard fares. It is not 
appropriate in our view to do the whole of this in one 
fell swoop, but we are quite clearly moving in that 
direction, and this is a further step siniilar to recent steps 
which took place for the workmen’s fares. 

1261. So you want the tribunal to understand (perhaps 
they understand it already, I do not know) that in fact 
this is just a progression along the line which will ulti- 
mately end with no concessionary fares to anybody who 
is not an infant in arms ; is that it ? — ^No, because, as 
I have mentioned, there are now instances, both in this 
country and abroad, where the passenger receives the 
concessionary fare but the cost of provi(Jing that con- 
cessionary fare does not fall on the transport authority 
nor on the other passengers who are being carried, but 
is borne by an outside authority. 

1262. What you say is you do not mind indulging in 

the mechanics of giving concessions to special classes 
providing you are recouped in respect of those conces- 
sions ? — We do not regard it as part 

1263. Is that right ?^I am about to answer it: we 
do not regard it as our responsibility under the Act to 
apply a means test ; we would regard that as a matter 
of outside policy. 

1264. Now would you mind answering the question ? 
—That is an answer, 

1265. It is not an answer. Would you listen to the 
question again: is it yoru line of thought that you are 
prepared in the future as a matter of policy to operate 
concessional rates providing you are recouped by some- 
body else for the loss in fares which you sustain through 
giving those concessions ? — ^In the specific cases I am 
rrferring to, yes. 



1266. I do not know what other cases there are. — 
There are certain concessionary fares which we operate 
outside peak periods which are commercially justifiable. 
I would not like it to be thought that we are saying it 
is not appropriate — and financially and commercially 
appropriate — to issue cheap fares at certain time of the 
day or on certain occasions. 

1267. I dare say we can all make a distinction between 
the cheap fare which is commercially justified and which 
is designed to pull in extra traffic and fill up empty seats 
in trains, and the concessionary rate which has been 
operated up to this time in favour of juveniles. — ^Yes. 

1268. And of course my question is related solely to 
the concessions of the type we have been addressing our- 
sdves to. — Yes. 

1269. Now can I have a direct answer to the question, 
which I ask for a third time: is it your board’s line of 
thought that these concessionary rates should not endure 
unless the board is recouped by somebody else for the 
money they lose in respect of them ? — ^We are moving 
towards that policy in due course. 

1270. That does not quite answer the question. Js 
that the policy you are now adopting 7 — ^Yes, that is the 
policy we are following. 

1271. So there is a threat from the point of view of 
the juvenile, the apprentice or the person who is going 
to undergo training between the ages of 14 and 18 within 
the next few years that your board’s policy may deprive 
him of any concession from you? — Our present policy 
is that those who travdl on the buses will be untouched, 
and those who travel on the tubes with season tickets will 
lose this facility — ^this concession — which they at present 
have. 

1272. I am not asking about present proposals but 
aibout the future prospect. — If the present proposals are 
agreed, they will then be paying full fare, and we shall 
not be proposing any difference to them. 

1273. No, .they will not, if they qualify for the 
educational season ticket of the future which you are 
asking for ; but you are proposing to abolish that in due 
course? — 'I did not understand you were using dt in the 
other connection. 

1274. If you listened to the question . — ^The phrase 

you used was educational ticket. 

1275. Are you moving towards the state of affairs when 
the concession offered under your present proposals will 
be abolished too, if you have your way ? — ^That may well 
happen. 

1276. At the moment you have an order which defines 
educational season ticket, and people have to make an 
application in order to receive the benefit of the existing 
concession. Is the application form which you use the 
same as the .British Railways one — ^because I have got 
that ; I have no't so far compared it with your form 7 — 
It is not the same piece of paper; whether it has the 
same words on I do not know. (Form handed.) 

1277. (President): Is this the up-to-date fonn 7 — ^It 
has “ Railway Executive ” on it ; are you using up the 
old stock 7 — Yes. 

1278. (Mr. Molony): Certificate A on both appplica- 
tion forms is the important one. It must be filled up in 
all cases in ink, and .the root matter which is called for is 
a declaration that the ticket is required for residential 
purposes only to enable tiie applicant to attend school/ 
emplojmient — those are .the two choices given, and you 
strike out whichever is inapplicable — and those two 
phrases are used in the British Railways form too, I see. 
So the position is quite plainly that in devising ffiis 
form and getting people to fill it up in order to obtain 
a concessionary rate you made no attempt at all to make 
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the form conform with the existing order 7 — There is of 
course another certificate, certificate B ; but you are quite 
correct that we have in effect given up the struggle of 
deciding whether the person 'is undergO'ing training or not. 

1279. When did you give up the struggle ? — ^Many 
years ago. 

1280. I wonder if you ever entered it! Can you show 
me an eaflier form in which there is some reflection of 
your efforts to relate the application to your order? — 
I could not do that. 

'12SI . So the position is that for years and years, 
whatever was the appropriate way of handling this con- 
cession under the order, by this form you have led 
young people in London to think that if they were of 
the appropriate age and were earning less than the appro- 
priate amount in certain cases they were entitled to a 
concession although they were in employment ? — 'We were 
giving them 

1282. Would you answer that question and not some- 
thing else ? — cannot answer it directly. 

1283. Is your answer no— -because 'if it is, I shall pass 

on and due time make my comments ? — I cannot give a 
clear yes or no to that because we were offering the tickets 
below the maximum rate, and our entitlement under the 
Act would have been the maximum charge ; if we offer 
them a fare below the maximum 

11284. When you talk about the Act, do you mean 
ithe order ?— Yes, I am sorry. 

ll'2!85. I am sorry ; I interrupted. — 'If we offer them a 
fare below the maximum, then there is no need for us 
on that appplication to make it clear that we are offering 
them something below the maximum for which we are 
entitled to ask . 

11286. That may make sense to some people, but it 
does not make sense to me, I am afraid. The dbject of 
'this form is to indicate to people that there is a conces- 
sionary rate and to inform them how they qualify for it ? 
—That is right. 

1287. They are not interested in looking at the te.'-ns 
ctf the order or finding out whether you are exacting 
'flte maximum, the minimum or whatever it is; all they 
know is they are getting something at a lower rate than 
other people ? — Quite true. 

1288. And this form which has 'been in use for count- 
■less years — since you gave up an unrewarding struggle — 
tells them they are entitled to this concession albeit they 
are in employment ? — -It tells them we shall issue them 
with a ticket at that rate. 

12)89. At a concessionary rate ? — ^Yes. 

1290. 'Whether they be at school or In employment ? 
—Yes. 

1291. I quite agree that if they are earning money there 
has to be a further certificate dealing with the amount 
o'f their earnings. These concession rates under the 
existing arrangements may be utilised by youngsters in 
London for a full three or four years ? — T would have 
thought very few left school before they were '15. 

1292. Four years might perhaps be unusual, but three 
years would .not be unusual ? — 'It would be the maximum. 

1293. You have referred to other cities. I suppose I 
am right in suggesting that on the whole people who 
'travel from home to work in London (using the name in 
the transport sense) have longer journeys than those in 
any other city in the country 7 — That applies to the 
generality of travellers. 

1294. And I suggest that its applying, as it does, to 
the generality of travellers, if one could make the com- 
parison it woifid also apply to that particular class that we 



are concerned with. — ^That was not the point your 
colleague put to my colleague yesterday. 

'1295. Never mind arguing about what my colleague 
put to your colleague. Apply your mind to the question. 
— ^My answer would 'be I do not know. 

11296. Would you disagree with the suggestion or would 
you think k was prdbaibly right, that youngsters in London 
on the whole, like adults in London, have longer journeys 
to make to their employment ? — It is certainly true of 
the young people who are employed in commercial and 
clerical work. 

1297. And I suggest it may well be equally true of 
•those in the engineering trade, who may have to go a 
long way from suburban areas to find the appropriate centre 
to be apprenticed. — That I am more doubtful about. 
■I should have thought there were more engineering 
establishments in the outskirts of London near their homes 
than’ there were, possibly. In provincial cities, where there 
would be only one appropriate centre and they might 
have quite long distances to travel. I could not agree 
one way or the other. 

•1298. 'Do you accept the possibility that there are 
in London at this moment some thousands of people 
who have taken, for example. apprentice.ships of one sort 
or another involving long daily journeys, in the belief 
that for a full three years in all they will have the benefit 
of your concessionary fares 7 — ^No, I think that is false. 

<1299. Why 7 — Because in FJL8 we show that there 
are 8, '500 people at the two-thirds rate, and when we made 
this test, which as described to you, in 1963 we did group 
■the applicants into occupations. We did not do a very 
precise grouping: we grouped them into three groups: 
one was office workers, one was factory and shop workers 
and the third was apprentices and students; and on the 
evidence of that sample the apprentices and students 
combined were less than 10 per cent of the sample. So 
my impression is that with regard to people receiving 
two-ithirds rate season tickets in the London area, the 
apprentices and students combined form less than 10 per 
cent of that 8, '500 figure. 

11300. Very well ; you do not accept my proposition 
in relation to apprentices ? — ^No. 

1'301. But it still must be right in relation to young 
people who have found jobs, and who because of their 
comparative youth, must be learning their jo>bs, and who 
may have taken their particular employments at particular 
places on the supposition that they would have concession- 
ary transport rates for a total of three years, some of 
which, I agree, may have elapsed 7 — 'I cannot comment on 
this : possibly it is so, possibly not. 

1302. You may agree with it if it Is obviously right 7 
— ^I do not think it is. My own View is if somebody 
is offered a jo:b in the centre of London at a very high 
rate of emolument in the commercial centre, the fare he 
pays is not a major factor in his deciding wheffier or 
not to work for that particular employer. 

(1303. Ilf you indude in your answer the assertion that 
it is confined to people employed at a h’igh rate of pay, 
that introduces an element which I do not accept and 
which was not part of the question I put to you. Look 
at your 2,600 people aged 14 to 16 who, on your estimate, 
are now enjoying concessionary travel at half rate. Of 
cour.se this is based on what happened in 1963, but in 
'1966 there may well be a substantial number who have 
only just taken jobs, who are emjoying the benefit of 
'the half rate and who are looking forward to that ha'lf 
rate for another year or two, and then the two-thirds 
rate? — 'May I correct: FJ'L 8 relates to the actual year 
1965, and not to 1963. 

1304. 'Very well; I accept that correction. — Subject to 
that, the answer is yes. 

'1305. Your proposal involves at once saying that this 
concession (upon which you may have founded some of 
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your decisions as a youngster) is to go — and go for good 
in your case, because employment is no longer a qualify- 
ing ground for any concession at all? — That is our 
application. 

■1306. This is the 1965 position as far as you can 
discover it, but in fact it is only an estimate as for 1965 ; 
it is not an exact calculation of those presently enjoying 
concessionary rate, is 'it ? — No, it is an estimated figure, 
tout I would be very surprised if the 12,500 was not within 
5 per cent of the actual total. 

11307. I must confess I do not appreciate the difficulty 
in getting a fairly exact figure; what is there to stop 
you from counting the nunuber of these forms ? — This 
is what we did, but we did not count them for a whole 
■12 months. 

<1308. Did you count them at any particular date? — 
Yes, we counted them for a period ; but if you take 
the weekly tickets, they are renewed weekly, the monthly 
are renewed monthly and the three monUily three monthly ; 
there is a very large proliferation of forms spread over 
something like 400 or 500 stations, and this is a very 
major task. So what we did was to count them for a 
period, which is why I have called it an estimate. 

1309. What is the period: quarterly, weekly or what? 
am advised that it was in fact worked back over the 

year, and to that extent what I have said about its being a 
sample was not strictly true. 

I might add that we have a traffic audit officer who 
produces these statements, and I am passing on to the 
court the information which I have from him. 

1310. You do not really know on what basis it was 
arrived at, do you ?— (iVo answer.) 

1311. Don’t let me waste time over this. What is 
the average rate which those totalling 8,500 pay for their 
tickets; how much in the course of a year are those 
enjoying the two thirds concession paying for the privi- 
lege of travelling ?— The average is 13s. a week; that is 
the average weeldy price of the 8,500. 

1312. Do you know whether that is an exact figure, 
or whether it is based on a sample, or whether it is based 
on someone else’s speeffiations, or what it is ? — ^That is 
a figure obtained toy taking total number of issues for 
the whole of the year and the total amount of money 
received from these for the whole year and dividing one 
by the other. 

1313. I have done that as far as the information you 
have provided enables me to, looking at FJL 5, and I 
have arrived at an annual figure of £34 ; that would be 
an average of 13s. a week ? — ^Yes. 

1314. What I have to do is divide 8,500 into your 
290,000 in column 2 of line 6 7— Yes; it looks as if the 
figures agree. 

1315. They ought to. That means, since people are 
normally in employment not just 'for a week or so (and 
therefore that 13s. is perhaps not a fully informative 
figure), that those in this position who are paying £34 
per annum for travelling will have to pay £51? — On 
average, yes. 

1316. Or, on a weekly basis, £1 instead of 13s. ? — 
On average, yes. 

1317. That makes quite a difference to a youngster 
earning only about £5 ?— If he were earning only £5 
it would make a difference to him. 

1318. A very high proportion of the earnings of those 
who are enjoying this advantage at the mcftnent must 
go on travelling— much higher than in the case erf an 
adult ?— If you are comparing with adults, 1 think you 



must compare what one might call the free income ; 
adults on the whole have very much greater responsi- 
bilities and expenses. 

1319. That is a reservation you are entitled to make, 
■but the proposition I put must be right, that a higher 
proportion of these youngsters’ earnings goes on travel- 
ling than in the case of an adult 7— <Sdbject to my pro- 
vision, yes. 

1320. And if they are travelling a distance which 
justifies a subsidy, almost certainly they will have to 
provide for their midday meal as well out of their 
earnings ? — It is common practice in many industries for 
the young people to have concessionary meal tickets. 

1321. Do you mean canteens or luncheon vouchers? 
— I mean even in canteens they are given prices which 
are below even the prices which the generality of the 
older people pay in those canteens. 

1322. Is there commercial justification for that 7 — I 
would not know. This is what appears to happen. 

1323. Does it happen in your canteen ? — Yes. 

1324. Because, no douibt, you think it is commercially 
justified ? — ^No ; we think, from the point of view of the 
liealth of the young employees, we must make sure they 
are encouraged to have a good meal in the middle of the 
day. 

1325. So you find a social and philanthropic spring 

their to justify your in . — ^Not philanthropic ; we 

regard it as part of our staff welfare organisation that 
looks after young people whom we employ. 

1326. Some of the rates you offer are rather modest, 
are they not ? — ^I do not know which one you are referring 
to. 

1327. I have lots of them here. This is one: London 
Transport Board, Griffith House, 280 Marylebone Road, 
informing youth employment offices in London of vacan- 
cies for railway workshop apprentices. You want them 
aged 15-16 and you want 15 of them! date of circulation: 
July oif last year. Qualifications: eligibility for C & G 
courses — that is City and Guilds, I take it ? — <I would 
think so. 

1328. Or ONC for 16 year olds. Wages: at 16 you 
offer 97s. 6d., at 17 113s. 6d., at 18 130s. 6d., plus variable 
incentive bonus ? — ^Yes. 

1329. Your rates carry on up to the age of 20. This 
is said to be a five year apprenticeship and may be served 
in a number of trades such as mechan'ica'l fitter, electrical 
trimmer and so on. Have you any idea how many of 
those vacancies were filled ? — <No. Those rates are almost 
identical with the rates I quoted earlier, on the road side 
—the matter of Is. or so difference. I certainly know 
from my own knowledge that on the road side there are 
a considerable number at apprentices. 

1330. When you say on the road side you mean ser- 
vicing buses? — ^Yes. I also know there are a certain 
number of apprentices at our Acton works which is the 
railway works ; but I do not know the answer to your 
question whether those vacancies were filled. 

1331. When you attempt to get people into these 
apprenticeships, you offer them free travel ? — ^We offer 
them certain free travel. 

1332. Do you not give than a free travel pass ? — ^We 
give them a pass which enables them to travel free on our 
red buses and also on our Underground trains, but we 
do not give them a pass to travel on British Railways 
trains. 

1333. That is exactly what you say here ; but you give 
them a free pass as far as you cau ? — ^Yes. 
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1 334. And you negotiate with British Railways reduced 
rates of travel ? — ^Yes. 



are getting paid consrdera'bly more than that — ^^the market 
rate is well above that rate. 



1335. How is that worked administratively as between 
you and British Railways ? — ^Do you mean how do we 
issue the tickets or how do we collect the money ? 

1336. Tell me both. How is it worked administratively 
that your apprentices travel at reduced rates on British 
Railways ? — We have a scheme between the two boards 
by which people are entitled to privileged-rate travel. 
Certain of our employees (I use the word certain because 
it does not include a large number of the bus employees) 
—certain of our railway en^Ioyees — ^are entitled to travel 
at privileged rates on British Railways and vice versa. 
The application forms are filled in and the tickets are 
issued. At the end of the day there is a clearing arrange- 
ment between ourselves and British Railways on the 
financial structure. 



1349. You put in a table today— FJL 10 — and it is 
this that is based upon a test taken in April 1963 ? — Yes. 

1350. A test which demonstrates, if I understand its 
working correctly, that there is no difficitlty in assembling 
all the forms that have been used for concessionary rates 
at any one time or during any one period ? — Veiy con- 
siderable difficulty. We had to print a special application 
form which was put out for this period, and the objections 
raised by the applicants for this form during this period 
of four months were extremely loud and long ; there were 
great objections to our asking for this information. 

1351. That is another matter. But when you got your 
special forms completed, I suppose you had to count 
them ? — Yes, there were approximately 10,000 of them. 



1337. There is a reciprocal arrangement so that at the 1352 . Why can you not count these forms accurately ? 

end one party or the other may have to make a payment, _we took a sample of one third 

according to how the thing swings ? — Yes. 



1338. Is this one of the items included in the London 
clearance one sees in your computation of revenue and 
so on ? — am not sure on FJL 5 whether it is in item 3 
or item 4 ; it is in either one or the other. 

1339. (President): Do these travd privileges cover 
travel just to and from work ? — ^No. For season tickets 
they cover to and from work; for ordinary tickets they 
cover non-work journeys only. 



1340. (Mr. Molony): So it looks as if the idea of con- 
cessionary travel rates is not wholly an anathema to you 7 
— ^This is one of the emoluments attaching to work in the 
railway department of London Transport. 

1341. Yes, that is as plain as a pikestaff. Here is an 
up-to-date notification, dated 28th March, 1966, of vacan- 
cies with you. You want 50 railway operating apprentices ; 
no special qualification, but intelligent interest in rail^ys, 
and willing to do any job which will increase their know- 
ledge of railway operations, Wages during training; 15 
years £5 3s.. 16 years £7 2s., 17 year^ £9 8s., wiffi extra 
pay for weekend work. Your entrants there are starting 
off at a pretty modest level of remuneration, are they 
not ? — Yes. 

1342. And if they had to pay full travel rates you 
would expect a rather lower response to an application of 
this sort ? — Regrettably the response was extremely low. 

1343. You mean it is low anyway 7 — ^This was a new 
arrangement — this was an experiment we were trying out 
— and it has been not very productive ; we have had very 
few ^jplicMits. 

1344. You have personal knowledge of this particular 
vacancy circulation 7 — ^This is a new arrangement known 
as an operating trainee. 

1345. Railway operating apprentices 7 — ^Apprentices, 
yes. 

1346. That is a new trade description 7 — ^It was a new 
trade description ; it was to tap some of the people who 
were educated, to give us a flow of people suitable for 
promotion at later ages. Regrettably, apparently the rates 
and the conditions attached were not sufiicient to attract 
people from the market. 

1347. When you say the rates, you mean the rates of 
pay? — think that, would no doubt be a powerful argu- 
ment with the intending applicant. 

1348. Quite obviously if the intending applicant, instead 
of having free travel, had to pay, let us say, £1 per week 
to- get to hjfi work, you wxjuld expect an even lower res- 
ponse 7 — ^That indicates that people who are in these jobs 



1353. I know you did, but why can you not tell us 
how many people are in fact enjoying concessionary rates ; 
that would involve merely counting the forms going into 
your booking offices at any one time 7 — have indicated 
that the number of people enjoying them in 1965 was 
12,500. 



1354. You have; don’t let us return to that. When 
I asked how that was calculated, it was obvious you did 
not know. Now you can tell me only that you got special 
forms printed, there was a resistance to filling them up 

and you do not know how many were filled up . — And 

we took an actual sample of 3,300 forms, 

1355. You took a random sample of the about 10,000 

. — One in three, which produced the actual number 

of 3,300. 

13'56. Do you really say that is an actual number 7— 
Then there must have been 9,000 forms. Were there ?— 
I am sorry. The actual figure was 3,269. 

'1357. Was that precisely a one-in-three sample 7 — No, 
I said it was an approximate one-in-three sample. 

1358. I am not going to pursue this analysis any 
more exc^t in relation to the note whi^ you append 
dealing with the increases in the earnings of men under 21. 
At wimt age do “ males ” become men for the purposes 
of Ministry of Labour statistics 7— They become men at 
21 and under the age of 21 they are youths and boys. 
This is the groupings of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

1359. Let me try to relate what you are saying to 
this question. Are you saying now that when one reads 

the earmngs of men under 21 ” as an extract from the 
MiBistry of Labour Gazette, that really ought to be under- 
stood as relating to the earnings of youths and boys ?— 
It is my fault, I should have used the word. perhaDS, 

males." 



'1360. We will make your correction, then, it is the 
earnings of males. It is my belief that, in fact, in many 
trades a male becomes a man for the purpose of earning 
a man’s rate at age 18; is that not nght?— This might 
we he .sf). .Qir ® 



1361. That means, you see, that if one is dealing 
With a class of males under 21 there is included in that 
the age group 18 to 21, who are adults earning full adult 
rates.— I thii± the best thing is to read you the actual 
table ju the Ministry of Labour Gazette, February 1966. 
It 'is on page 59. It is bead e d ■“ Hourly earnings in 
October 1965 ” and in the middle of the left-hand column 
it says: Earmngs and hours in October 1965 compared 

with earher years,” and I made the comparison under 
the headu^ “ Youths and boys.” In April 1963 the rate 
was 144s. 9d. and m October 1965 it was 179s. lOd , which 
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is 34.2 per cent. The girls' rate I took as 105s. 2d., 
increased to 129s. 6d.. which I make an increase of 
23.1 per cent. 



11376. We have already corrected your first half-rate 
line; it is not aged 15, it is aged 14 to 16, is it not ? — 
No. In FJL 8 the half-rate 2,600 relates to aged 15. 



1362. This table deals With the average weekly earnings 
in the industries cov^ed by this enquiry at the time of 
the enquiry. — Oh yes. 

1363. ‘What are the industries? — It is the 1958 
'Standard Industrial Classification. 

1364. It is basically industry as distinct from 
commerce ? — That 'is so. I would have to look that 
up. It does include public administration. 



'1377. iMy recollection may be wholly at fault, but it 
Is my belief that in answer possibly to myself, I could 
not verify that, you said that should read 14/16. Why 
does it not, anyway ? — ^There are three groups of people 
who receive half -rate tickets on FJiL 8. There are those 
who are in full-time education under age 14, and 14 
to 17 inclusive in full-time education. There are 1,300 
of those. 

1378. 1 follow that, and they are not going to be 
disturbed, any of them. — No. 



11365. I daresay we can pursue that, if it is relevant, 
independently and produce the right answer. At any rate, 
to derive the utmost help from k one has to know to 
what industries this table relates. Are you now saying 
that what you want to do is to amend your footnote, 
not to substitute ’‘males” for “men,” but to substitute 
“ youths and boys ” ?— I would, I think, be more accurate, 
yes, youths and boys and girls. To be absolutely specific 
I ought, I presume, to refer to this specific table. 

'1366. Of course, to speak of youths and boys under 
21 becomes meaningless, so you have got to amend that 
too ?— Yes. The table above, of course, uses the phrase 
“ under 21 ” and the table immediately above the one 
I have quoted says “ Men 21 years and over, youths and 
boys (under 21), girls under 18.” 

1367. That is quite a different ta'ble. The one above 
is dealing with a number of specific industries. But are 
you saying that your percentage calculation recorded m 
your footnote, whoever it strictly speaking relates to. is 
derived from the column headed “ youths and boys ?— 
And girls, yes. 



'1379. That concession Will stand. — Yes. Then there 
are 100 who are aged 16 and 17 who are under 25s. Od. 
a week, and as I understand it, the 2,600 are all over 
’15 because you stay at school until you are 15. 

13'80. Is that the only reason why you put 15 in ? — 
Yes. 

'13S1. In fact it is available to those of the age group 
14 to 16. There may not be many under 15. — ^That is 
true. 1 do not believe there are any. 

'13'82. You may be right. But still you were endeavour- 
ing to relate this tabulation to your concessionary ra'tes. — 
Not entirely. Sir. I was endeavouring to put the actual 
number of season tickets which were in issue in the 
various groupings. 

'1383. And relate it to the different ages and types of 
people who are in benefit at the moment ? — ^Who are in 
benefit. Not who might be in benefit, but who were in 
ben^t. 



'1368. So it is not men, it is not women, and whether 
it is under 21 or not you do not know ? — I understand 
it is under 21 for youths and boys and 18 for girls. 

1369. Which you are taking from the heading of a 
table further up the page,— Yes. 

1370. And you have no authority for it ?— No. 

1371 Quite apart from that. I venture to put it to 
you again that, in fact, in a number of trades youths 
and boys graduate to full adult pay at age 18. — Yes. 

'1372 Ilf that be true, if any of those industries are 
comprised in the talbular statement on page 59,_it is not 
relevant for our purposes, is it, because we are interested 
'in the advancing remuneration for those up to the age 
of 18—1 would have thought it was absolutely precise 
for Che girls, but I accept that there is some element of 
doubt about the boys. 

1373 Not merely “some” element. You can put it 
•in that way if you like, but it may be quite meaningless 
i'f in the information you have extracted any of the males 
come on to full pay at age 18 7—1 would have thought 
that the percentage increases given at age 16 and 17 were 
not less than those given at 'I'S, or 19, or 20. 



■1374 Of course that is the first time you have said 
that, and it is the first time you have r^lised, perhaps, 
that it is necessary to make this distinction. Have you 
any evidence frmn Ministry ot Labour statistics or else- 
where as to the movement of apprentices’ wages, or me 
remuneration of young people up to 18 ?— No, I have 
not got a movement of how apprentice rates have moved 
over the last few years. 

13T5. ILet us look now at line 7 of FJL5 where you 
deal with the withdrawal of the half rate._ Here you are 
dimsting in FJIL 8 that there ate 2.700. is it 2-^.®0 aged 
‘15 and another '100 who are aged 16 and 17 under 25s. Od. 
a week. 



'1384. At any rate, I understand what you are saying 
and I hope I understood what you said last time. That 
is why I say that the half rate for present purposes 
is a rate being enjoyed by 2,700 people ; is that not right 7 
—Yes. 



1385. If we go through the same exercise and discover 
how much these people are paying at the moment and 
we divide £60.000 by 2,700, I make the answer £22, or 
a bit more; is that right?— 8s, 6d. per week would be 
the average. 

1386. These youngsters, of course, would have their 
fare doubled ? — Yes. 

1387. Why in the case of this class of concessionaire 
is the weekly amount paid for transport so much less than 
it is for the two-thirds concessionaires 7 — 'I would have 
thought that the difference was not very great. The full 
rate for the two-thirds, I think we agreed, would be about 
fil and the half rate for these people would be an average 
of 17s, Od. 

1388. But why the difference 7—^1 presume they live 
on an average about a mile nearer to their place of work. 

1389. Is there any firm assessment erf the passengers 
to arrive at this difference, or is it just somebody 
guessing ?■ — No, these are facts. 

'1390. Facts 7 — ^Th'ese are facts. 

1391. They cannot really be facts because no-one has 
looked at the forms, have they 7- We know how much 
money we took and- we know the number of issues that 
we made. 



1392. 'Do you know preoiseiy how much money you 
took from half-rate concessionaries, and in respect o’f 
how many tickets— ‘because that is just what you do not 
know, as far as I can discover. — There is a certain 
estimation as to how the half is split between those who 
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are receiving it in 100 per cent education and those who 
are receiving it who are earning. In other words, between 
the 2,700 and the 1,300. 

1393. Those are the ones we are not in the least 
interested in. — I appreciate that. 

1394. You can offer me some precise evidence on that 
but not on the other. — ^The two-thirds is precise. 

1395. 'We have got what 1 do not want. The two- 
thirds cannot be precise, really can it ? — is a complete 
group. 

1396. What is the number of tickets? — 8,500. 

1397. Precisely? — No. I will give it to you: the 
precise number of tickets is 202,400, and I can give you 
the split if you like into weekly, monthly and quarterly. 

1398. For what period is that ? — ^For the whole year 
1965. 

1399. That is a two-third concessionaire, is it ? — ^That 
is the number of tickets that were issued, not the number 
of holders. 

'1400. But in relation to the two-thirds concessionaire 
group. — ^Yes, and the amount of money was £285,700. 

1401. That is what you call £290,000 in your line 6. 
— Yes. 

1402. What percentage discount have you assumed will 
operate when this concession, if it be abolished, goes ? — 
May 1 add one qualification to the last figure ? Having 
given you the ntimber of tickets that are issued, why I 
said 8,500 was because that was the number of ticket 
holders. That, you appreciate, is different from the 
number of tickets, and that is where the estimation 
comes in. 

1403. I had noticed the difference between 8,500 and 
over 200,000 and I am not going to pursue that. — 'I just 
wanted to make the point. 

1404. You have made the point, Mr. Lloyd. Now 
would you mind telling me about the discount ? — The 
discount on the two-thirds comes in FJL 6. 

■1405. And you assume 10 per cent. — ^We assume that 
we will lose 10 per cent of our passengers. 

1406. Is that purely a guess ? Do not necessarily 
assume a guess is to be condemned in this context, but 
Is it a guess ? — No, I would say it is an estimate based 
on our past experience of these things. 

1407. Have you any past experience ?■ — ^Have you ever 
reduced the concessionary rates for youngsters previously? 
— Not for these youngsters, no. 

Cross-examined 

1421. You have done some calculations as to the pos- 
sible loss of customers if these concessions are withdra-wn? 
—Yes. 



1422. And you have also done calculations, as I under- 
stand it, as to the probable amount of the average increase 
that those who remain taking tliese season tickets will have 
to pay if they pay the full rate ? — ^Yes. 

1423. There is one matter which I want to ask you 
about, and I think only one, and it is this : This half -fare 
concession for young persons earning 25s. Od. and less 
■was fixed a good many years ago. — Oh, yes. 

1424. When 25s. Od. was a far more substantial sum 
of money from the purchasing point of view than it is 
today. — ^Yes. 



1408. So there is no experience ?— -Not about the actual 
youngsters. 

1409. We are talking about the actual youngsters, Mr. 
Lloyd, and nothing else, and your 10 per cent is related 
to the actual youngsters and nothing else, is it not ? — Yes. 

1410. And your 20 per cent for the half-rate conces- 
sionaires is similarly based on no experience at all and 
this, I suggest, can be described only as a guess. — I can- 
not accept that. I would say that a person who has been 
studying these things over the years and is expert in these 
things has gained an experience and judgment which 
enables their estimates to be regarded as more than just 
guesses. 

1411. Who is this person ? — I have a department which 
specialises in this. 

1412. Who is the person? — I have a department. 

1413. Who is this person ? — I put this forward as the 
final figure. 

1414. You justified the figure you gave by saying there 
is a person with experience In these matters. — 1 have 
several people with experience. 

1415. Is the answer you prefer to give that there is a 
department ? — ^There is a department. 

1416. Then I shall spend no more time on that. Do 
you understand why your department’s estimation of dis- 
count should be so different from British Railways’ in 
relation to the same matter ? — ^There was no collusion, 
■but I can think of a very good reason -why they are 
different. 

1417. That is what I am asking you for, if there be 
one, — ^In my view, the difference arises because they are 
a different type of traveller and they travel a different 
distance of miles. 



1418. It is no longer in the case of British Rail-ways on 
the whole ? — Much 'longer. 

1419. In other words, you are agreeing w-ith British 
Railways, are you, that their young people who have been 
enjoying these concessions previously are rather more 
tightly held captive than in your case ?■— Oh yes, because 
they have not got the alternative methods of travel that 
our people have, nor the alternative emi^oyment available 
nearer to home. There is a very large turnover in labour 
at this particular age group and it is not unknown for 
these things to change people’s habits. 

1420. So you are asserting — and I do not disagree with 
you in this respect — that on the whole, whatever figure 
emerges as the actual loss, you will lose more of this 
traffic through withdrawing the concessions than Rail, in 
ail probability ? — ^That would be our view. 

by Mr. Parker 

1425. Would I be right in thinking that as far as 
London Transport are concerned it was raised to 25s. Od. 
at the same time as -it was raised to 25s. Od. for British 
Railways ? — ^Yes. 



1426. We did a calculation yesterday that the pur- 
chasing value of the Pound has in fact dropped to 10s, Od. 
since 1947. — ^Yes. 



1427. I was wondering whether any calculation had 
been made as to what the cost would be to London Trans- 
port if in fact the 25s. Od. concession, that is to say the 
concession for persons earning 25s. Od. a week or less, was 
raised to £2 10s. Od. ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Put the half-fare up to 50s. Od.? 
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1428. (Mr. Parker): Yes.— In other words, this figure 
of 100 that I have got in FJL 8 would be increased ? 



1429. That is right. 1 do not know whether it is 
possible to do the calculation, or whether it has been done ; 
but I was wondering whether it was possible for you to 
throw any light upon the number of persons who would 
benefit by the half-rate.— It would be fairly clear that if 
you took FJL 8 and that 25s. Od. was increased to 50s. 0d„ 
because of the rates of pay which are being received by 
these young persons the 100 would not be increased very 
much. 



1430. That is really what I thought. As far as persons 
actually in full-time employment but not being trained in 
any shape or form are concerned, clerks, people working 
in offices, and so on, all those people would be outside 
the half -fare concession if it were doubled ? — I would 
expect so. 

1431. Really the only people likely to benefit would 
be those who were being paid a very small remuneration 
•because they manifestly were learning a profession or 
trade and were of no practical use to anybody until they 
had learned that profession or trade. — I think that is 
broadly so, yes. 



Cross-examined 

1432. There is just one matter I would like to have 
your information on, if I may. You did refer, you remem- 
ber. to the question of concessionary travel in respect of 
British Railways’ and London Transport’s own staffs. — 
Yes. 



y Mr. Mercer 

think the only figure that we end up with is the balancing 
item. I do not think the gross figures are available at all. 

1435. You would have a figure for the balance ?— 
There is a balancing figure. 



1433. Are you able to give us the figures of the 
amounts paid or allowed in the first case by British Rail- 
ways to London Transport in respect of the concessionary 
travel of British Railways’ staff over London Transport 
railways, and then on the other side the amount paid or 
allowed by London Transport to British Railways for 
concessionary travel in respect of London Transport 
staff 7— -I have not got those figures, 

1434. Would you be able to get such figures ?— No, I 

Re-examined 

1438 My learned friend Mr. Molony put to you that 
your discount of 10 per cent of the yield from increasing 
these tickets was not based on experience because you 
have never put up the teenagers’ fares as such betore. 
Mr. Lloyd, have you and your people had experience or 
■what happens if season ticket rates are increased in the 
past ?— Yes, we have had considerable experience. 

1439 Have you any reason to think that a person aged 
17 will behave differently from a person aged 18 when 
confronted with an increase ? — ^No. 

(Mr. Molony) : Have season ticket rates ever gone up 
50 per cent or 100 per cent in one go ? 

(Mr Fay): That sounds like argument. I think Mr, 
Lloyd would say “No” if that question were asked. 

{The Witness): No. 

1440 <Mr. Fay): If my learned friend will allow me 
to put the next question, have you and your people lived 
with passenger habits for their professional lives 7 Yes. 



1436. Would you know what that figure was 7—1 
would have to refresh my memory. There have been some 
recent negotiations which have 'been rather protracted 
aibout that figure. 

1437. You may be able to give us the figure at a later 
stage?— I will have a look, but I am not sure about this. 

(Presidenr) : Any further cross-examination 7 (No reply.) 
by Mr. Fay 

1444. Going to another matter, you were asked some 
questions about the rate you offer to various types of 
beginners and the staff welfare which is involved in pro- 
viding the low cost meals, for example. Tell me, can you 
see any comparison between the duties of an employer 
of labour on the one hand and the duties of an organisa- 
tion providing transport towards its passengers on the 
other?- Oh yes. As regards the employer, first of all it 
is appropriate that he should provide the proper rates of 
pay, proper working conditions, but equally, of course, 
he is under certain pressures to get staff and. therefore, 
he has to pay at least the market rate for his_ staff. But 
as a transport undertaking we believe that it is our duty 
to make sure that, broadly, each passenger pays his fair 
share and that our rates among different groups of pas- 
sengers take account of this, and that we should not in 
fact have certain groups which are subsidised by other 
groups of regular passengers. There is nowhere else to 
get the money from. 

1445. Has the cry of hardship been made many times 
at these Inquiries on behalf of old-age pensioners, the 
blind, and all sorts of classes to whom one’s sympathy 
goes out ? — It has ; but we do not feel that it is appro- 
priate for us to take into account the hardship which is 
generated to different groups of our passengers. 



1441 Have they, do you think, some expertise in 
estimating what is likely to happen even if s^e new 
departure is forecast? — ^Yes. Over the years their esti- 
mates, in my experience, have been quite remarkably 
sound. I can only think of one case when they were really 
badly out, and that was something quite exceptional when 
the Suez crisis took place and the fares were increased for 
the Suez crisis ; but that was a quite exceptional thing. 
But apart from that one occasion, I have found them sur- 
prisingly sound in their estimates. 

1442. Had an estimate to be made of the result, 
for example, some years ago of abolishing the early morn- 
ing, fares, which was the later-day n^e of workmens 
tickets 7— That was surprisingly soundly based. 

1443 You say “ surprisingly .” I daresay you think 
the surprise would be Mr. Molony’s rather than yours ? 
—At that time I was not myself in charge of this depart- 
ment and as an outsider, when I was Operating Mimager 
of the buses, I was incUned to look on thrar estimates 
with an extremely critical eye, but in die light of experi- 
ence and over the years I gained a considerable appre- 
ciation of the excellence of their work. 



1446. One final matter: my learned friend commenced 
his cross-examination by pointing out that the logiwl 
development of your atti'tside was the abolition of the 
educational cheap ticket and I think you accepted that as 
the logical outcome. — ^Yes. 

1447. I want to ask about the process. You did say 
something about children’s fares in other parts of England. 
Is there a tendency in the road transport industry to harden: 
children’s fares with the approval of the Traffic Com- 
missioners 7- Yes. As an example; there .was a hearing in 
March of this year, a joint hearing of the South-eastern, 
the East Midland and Metropolitan Traffic Commissioners 
to hear an application from the Thames Valley Comity 
to raise children’s ordinary tickets from half adult fare 
to three-quarters, and they w»e granted and, in fact, the 
Commissioners. I gather, were in full agreement with the 
views put forward. 

1448. They were approved by the Commissioners 7 — 
They were approved. 

1449. Thames Valley is based at Reading.— Yes, and 
we come into it because we have certain joint operations 
with them. 
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1450. You march along the boundary With them ? 
— Yes. 

1451. Does that mean some of your fares in the 
periphery will be on that basis already ? — ^Yes. 

1452. You mentioned New York. In looking at what 
the current view of transport undertakings is do you think 
it is of some utility to see what other authorities are 
doing, not only in this country but elsewhere 7— Well, 
we do this as a matter of our general management. We 
make it our business to know what is going on in all the 
great cities of the world in the transport industry. 

{The wilne 



11453. What has been going on in New Y(^ in re^rd 
to concessionary fares for young persons ?— The position 
in New York is that on the concessionary fares for 
children the concession is refunded to the transit authority 
■by, I think:, tbe State. I am not ([aite sure of that, but 
it is by an outside authority whid\ is responsible tor 
educatfion. 



1454, In other words, the concessionary fare is main- 
tained vis-a-vis the applicant, but the difference between 
that and the full fare is made up in some w&y ?— Yes, 
by an outside authority to the transit authority. 

• withdrew) 



{Mr. Fay): I am not sure whether that closes London 
Transport’s case because I have already made my final 
speech in that case. 

(Mr. Molony): I desire to call evidence related 

exclusively to the position of the concessionary fares as 
they affect the Greater London Council in its capacity as 
Education Authority. In respect of this particular matter 
we have had notification from a considerable number of 
London Boroughs that- they stand 'beside and behind us 
in maintaining our objection to the withdrawal of these 
concessions, which we regard as all important to secure 
for young people the best opportunities that are available 
in the Metropolitan area f-or their training, especially in 
these days when there is a deficiency of skilled peopile and 

iMr. PAtn. G 



'the temptations of the unskilled labour market are so 
strongly adverse to those who otherwise might be minded 
to employ themselves for a time at acquiring a skill at 
the expense of the lining of their pockets. Young people 
nowadays can get very high remuneration in unskdied 
trades and it is in the national interest, as we see it, that 
every encouragement should be given to young people to 
spend some of the years of adolescence in fitting them- 
selves in a skilled wa.y for employrnent as well as in 
commercial undertakings and enterpdise.s. 

I will call in support of our corttention in relation to 
this part of the case of Mr. Paul Gillett, Who is the Prin- 
cipal Youth Employment Officer of the Inner London 
Education Authority. 

XETT, sworn 



Examined by Mr. Molony 



‘1455. As I have already described, are you the 
Principal Youth Employment Officer of the Inner-London 
Education Authority 7 — Yes. 

1456. You have held that appointment from is com- 
mencement, which was 1st April last year ? — ^Yes. 

1457. But previously were you with the London County 
Council in a similar post from October 1962 ? — ^Yes. 

1458. And before that were you in Hertfordshire as 
the County Youth Employment Officer 7— Yes. 

1'459. Ts the Youth Employment Service of a local 
authority required to exist in every authority of County 
status by statute ?— Not all authorities run the Youth 
Employment service. They had the option under the 1948 
Act whether they would run the service and, in fact, 
authorities covering three-quarters of the population run 
youth employment services. 'In the remaining areas the 
Miaktry of Labour does it. 

'1460. Was the decasion between leaving it to the 
Ministry or having your own department ? — ^Yes. 

1461. Would it be true to say that all the larger 
authorities have a Youth Employment Service ? — Certainly 
in the Home Counties. 

1'462. Just describe, if you would, the character of the 
work undertaken by your Youth E'mployment Service in 
particular. — ^We have three duties. One is to provide young 
people with information about careers in co-operation, of 
course. With our colleagues in the schools ; also to enable 
them to choose the right career; then, if they want this 
•h^p, to place them in employment, and finally to follow 
up their progress after they have started work for the first 
'two or three years until they are 18. 

11463. And to help them with advice 7— Advice, replace- 
ment and further education. 

'1464. Changing jbbs and, perhaps, attending evening 
classes, and that sort of thing 7— Evening classes or day 
classes, or whatever i.s appropriate for their particular 
career. 

'1465. What is the attitude of your service toward,s the 
choice which young people have of acquiring after-school 
specialised knowledge which will help them in later life 7 



That is to say, training for a job as distinct from going 
into an unskilled or comparatively unskilled job ? — ^Our 
first responsibility is to try and find a suitable job for 
young people. Also we have a responsibi'Iity to employers 
to find suitable employees for them. Employers generally 
are very short of skilled labour. Young people are con- 
tinuing their education longer nowadays and, therefore, 
more and more of them are wanting training for skilled 
occupations, so that with more and more young people 
we are persuading them by all means in our power to take 
up occupations that require training. 

■1466. In general terms, how does the remuneration 
open to them if they follow that course compare with that 
which they could obtain if they did not follow that 
course ? — 'It is difficult to generalise about employers’ 
remunerations, but, generally speaking, the job which 
offers training also gives less pay. The well paid jobs are 
generally speaking those where there is practically no 
training. 'Labouring, for example, in the building industry 
can give very high wages indeed even for young people. 

'•1467. Has the fact that in London hitherto there has 
been a concessionary rate for travel been a factor in the 
readiness of young people to go to jobs involving travel 
where they are trained or under apprenticeship 7 — Yes. We 
have often seen that travelling in London is something that 
looms very importaut in the minds of young people, and 
unless they can afford the fare and the parents can see 
this is something the fam'ily can afford, we tend to find 
'Chat they go to well paid jobs with less travelling. They 
have to travel to find a job which offers outride training 
from many districts, and if they are going to take ■liie 
local job with higher pay it may well be the less suitable 
job. 

1468. You emphasised the importance of travel. 
Perhaps 1 asked the wrong question, but travel has different 
aspects. First of all, distance, secondly time spent, and 
thirdly cost. To what extent is the cost factor a significant 
one in the weigh'ing up of the attractions or otherwise of 
a jo'b at a distance 7 — 'I think it is a very important factor. 
I have certainly noiliced that whenever fares have gone up 
people are more reluctant to travel. 

'1469. You say “ people.” — Young people. 

1470. 'Of the sort we are par-ticulariy concerned with ? 
—Yes. 



{Adjourned for a .short time) 
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14711. (Mr. Molony): Mr. G'LlIett, do you wish to say 
anything expressly aJbout the national need for better 
trained young people who will pass on to responsible jobs, 
as one would hope, in industry and commerce by virtue 
of their training ?— Yes, I think if we look at the February 
1966 issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 

1472. That is the one we have looked at already in 
another connection, is it not ? — Yes. I would like to turn 
■to page 86, which compares the number of unemployed 
men with the unfilled vacancies in those industries where 
there are unemployed men and we see very clea.rly for 
example, in the bottom right-hand column, that m lr«- 
ruary there were 126,000-odd labourers unemployed but 
only 18,000 vacancies; whereas for skilled trad« such as 
engineering, we have only 9,800 unemployed against 34.000 
vacancies. This is a -typical picture, in a great vaney of 
industries, of the national need for skilled people and he 
fact that there are too many unskilled people in the 
country. This of course is borne out by our own experience 
with many employers in South-East Engknd here, who 
constantly tdl us that there is a shortage of skilled labour. 

1473. There are other particular classifications in this 
table, at which we can look ; broadly speaking you ^y th^ 
■they present the same picture as the engineering and aiued 
trade workers? — Yes. 

il474. 'Un.sk-illed vacancie.s are greatly in excess of thOTe 
who entered into 'the particular trad©?— In the skilled 
trades. 

'1475. And of course at other levels of concern, govern- 
mental’influences are directed towards improving standards 
rf technological knowledge and ’ 

—We now have the Industrial Trading Act 1964 which, for 
the first time, shows that there is a national need to 
encourage industry to train more skilled people at all 
levels, and firms which do not do this will ^ ^ 

pretty substantial levy for the privilege 
^ple, On the other hand, employers who do people 
^1 have a grant to help them towards the cost of training, 
tout even this I think will not produce enough young people 
in a pefiod of history when there are not e^ugh to go 
round : it may not produce enough young P^Pjf , ° J'' 
ail the needs of industry for trained people in the future. 

1476. In general do you find with juveniles that, having 
oersuaded them, or their own bent being along the sarne 
lines to go to a place where they will oto'tain training, to 
W thdr placi of training they have to travel from 
Sir dtotJ-Ycc. In 

they are withouit trades— even in Londoti— and the further 
you go out. the more you find areas where they have to 
travel auite long distances. Generally speaking, although 
Se ifmiAo%n.t all over London, if a boy or &i--l 
insists on having it near home, it quite frequently has t 
toe something fairly unskilled. 

H'477 'So that to get to the skilled trades, rtiey may have 

,to tTavel a long way ?-Yes. Indeed, we have exarnples 
of this- one particular example came to my *^o°w’edge 
only recently of a boy who travels from Hammersmith to 
Deptford for an engineering apprenticeship. 

1478 i think you mention tliat as an example of 
juvS travd wh4 is not from the London 

into the heart of London, but is really across London 7 
Yes. 

11479 Generally speaking are the opportu^ies for 
engineering apprenticeship as widely d^®P®™d “ 

Road and up ^e uee y between, 

tions of engineering, but there are wioe gaps 



1480 So that to get the ideal placement for any 
particular juvenile in industry, you may have to look quite 
a long way ? — ^Yes. 

1481. You have produced certain tables which have 
already been made available to the Tribunal. Your firet 
one is Exhibit GLC 1, types of employment entered into 
•by boys and girls under 18 in 1964, and that is divided 
into two tables, first dealing with the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority area, which is your area, and me «cona 
part of the table dealing with London and the South-East 
region. Where do you get those figures from ?— In table 
a: the Inner London Education Authority ^ea, thwe 
figures are from our own records. We have to know what 
happens to all young people whether or not we place 
them, and we are able to do that because we issue the first 
Insurance Card to anyone under the age of 18. lable B 
is from the Ministry of Labour Gazette for May, lyw, 
which we take as being fairly typical. 

1482. To what date is taible A related ?— This was for 
the year ending the summer of 1964. 

1483 When you say “ types of employment entered by 
•boys and girls under 18.” does that mean entered through 
your agency, or is it more comprehensive than that I— 
This is more comprehensive than that. 

1484. Does it relate to all those in resect of whom 
Insurance Cards were issued for the first time ? — Yes. 

1485. In the two years in question I think the calcula- 
tion is made at different dates ? — Yes. 

1486 I see your first column is “Apprentices”: is it 
possible to describe them a little more closely ?— Yes. The 
first thing you have to remember is that no boy is appren- 
ticed the moment he starts ; he has a probationary period 
after which he will oibtain an apprenticeship. Although 
during the probationary period he is not normally in- 
dentured, he is obtaining training and he is regarded by 
us as a proper apprentice. 

1487 I am a little surprised to see that half as many 
boys as girls, at age 15, were put in apprenticeships.— Yes_; 
it is very difficult to find apprenticeships for girls and it is 
very difficult to find an employer who is willing to give 
girls time off in the week to go to classes ; I think that is 
the explanation for that. 

1488. What I was querying in my mind was the sort 
of jobs in which girls could be said to be “ apprenticed ; 
hairdressing comes to mind. — ^Yes. Ttoere are some in 
printing and occasionally you will find an engineer who 
will Uke a girl as aa apprenlice, particu arty at '7 Tf“'“ 
old : but there are very few unfortunately who will take 
girls as craft apprentices. 



1489. Then it may be that my query will remain un- 
resolved, but there are in fact just half as many girls at the 
age of 17 who go into apprenticeships, and you say that 
there are comparable opportunities, but not so many, tor 
girls as well as boys of that age ? — ^Y es. 

1490. Although it seems to fall off at the higher ages ? 
—Yes. 

1491. Your next column is “Articled”; that rneans 
professional training of some sort or another, does it / 
Yes. 

1492 That is a fairly small class. The neitt is 
“ Clerical I suppose that means any sort of office 
emplo^ent ?-^It May mean a jbfa which gives very good 
trainii^ although perhaps with little money ; but we do 
realise tiiat we could not include a 

ship under this head when we put tot under 

ticeship ” head. It may be something that is very highly 

paid with hardly any training at aB.. 

1493 The girls are in the big majority at all ages. 
F inall y' there is “ Operative training ” } how do you dis- 
tinguish between that and apprenticeship ? — This is where 
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the content is very much less than the apprentices. It 
would not go over six years, but we find that it does go 
for six months. 

1494. Does it mean something in the nature of a 
factory operative ? — Usually, yes. 

1495. And then you have an unclassified column and 
you total up each of your lines. 

1496. {President): The unclassified column seems to 
have large numbers, Mr. GilleCt. — ^Yes, Sir; these would 
be the labouring posts — unskilled and semi-skilled jobs for 
which there is practically no training at all. These would 
be the highly paid ones. 

1497. {Mr. Molony): Looking at your first four 
columns and leaving out the others who would not be 
seeking skUled occupations, to what extent would the 
people enumerated here attend evening classes or definite 
instructional periods during the course of their working 
week ? — Most of those in the first column. I think some 
of those in the second column will be working by corres- 
pondence courses, which are still fairly popular, although 
in London there are now classes for them — and a few of 
those in the third column. In the operative training, very 
few; I cannot give you actual figures for them. 

1498. In the third column the majority are girls ; they 
could go to night school for shorthand typing and com- 
rnercia! training perhaps ? — ^Yes ; hardly any of them get 
time oil in the daytime. 

1499. But most of the apprentices go to definite in- 
structional periods, some of them during their working 
hours ? — ^Yes. 

1500. And I suppose that might involve them in more 
travelling than merely going from home to work, so to 
speak ? — ^Y es, because the college to which they are going 
may be near their home, but it is more likely to be some- 
where between their home and their work, or even further 
on. For example the College of Printing is in Southwark 
at the Elephant & Castle, and is practically the only one in 
the London area. So wherever you are working or living, 
you have to go there. 

1501. You have to deviate before you get home? — 
Yes. 



1502. Then ttiere is the London and South-East region ; 
that covers the whole area of this part of the country 
outside the Inner London Education Authority’s area ? — 
It includes the Inner London Education area and it goes 
down to the coast ; it includes the Greater London area, 
the Inner London area and the South-East down to the 
coast. 

1503. So your 30,000 young people placed are not neces- 
sarily included — ^the two periods are not the same — ^but the 
second table is a comprehensive one covering the Inner 
London area and the others ? — Yes. 

1504. Here the classification is a bit different ; you start 
off with apprentices and the next one is “ Pupilships.” Is 
that comparable with articles ? — ^Yes, it is entirely the 
same. 

1505. And subject to that I think the headings are the 
same and I think the proportions are not very different. 
The purpose of this table is to show as comprehensively as 
you can from available records the number of those who 
in any period of a year are being placed in jobs or are 
finding jobs for themselves ? — ^Yes. 

1506. And to show the extent to which a suitable pro- 
portion of them are not going into unskilled jobs where 
they can command pretty high wages straight away but are 
going into jobs in which they will be trained for fairly 
skill^ operations of one sort or another ? — ^Yes. 

1507. Is the general policy of your department, where 
you can use your influence through the schools, or through 



the Youth Employment Bureaux, as I think they are called, 
to get as many as possible to move into the skilled occupa- 
tions and submit themselves to the necessary training in 
order to fit themselves for fiiat sort of occupation ? — Yes, 
provided they are capable of doing it. 

1508. Naturally, you have to choose the right people. — 
Indeed, we go further and try and persuade employers to 
increase the number of people they are training. 

1509. I see ; your policy and influence is directed to the 
employers as well as to the employees ? — Yes. 

1510. Generally speaking what is the actual age at 
which young people nowadays go to their first job ? — I am 
not hedging, but it is a little difficult to answer this because 
the pattern, is changing very rapidly. Whereas five years 
ago the majority Irft school at 15, now more and more 
young people are staying on longer. In some London 
schools we have 80 per cent who do not leave at 15 now — 
the big comprehensive schools for example. I think it is 
50 per cent who do not leave at 15 now and stay on until 
they are 16 and longer, and the number who are staying 
on longer is going up every year. I am sorry if that is not 
a very precise answer. 

1511. No; you can only tell us what the facts are. 
Generally speaking, is it correct to say that the longer 
people stay at school the higher their aspirations are when 
leaving time comes ? — ^Yes. 

1512. So that fits in with your general policy of getting 
young people to take jobs which require real ability, 
which will in the long run be rewarded, although immedi- 
ately they may not be very rewarding ?— Yes, and who are 
prepared to travel quite long distances to find them, 

1513. Yes; apart from those who have been, so to 
speak, recorded in your office, there would be, would there 
not, a number coming into London from outside your 
area who would be from the London and South-East 
region, to find places of employment or training inside 
the Inner London Education Authority area ? — Yes. 

1514. Could you put a figure on those?— We think 
there are something like 5,000 or 6,000 children from out- 
side the Authority’s area who come into London, but I 
cannot tell you what proportions they are in apprentices. 
We certainly supply our colleagues outside London with 
particulars of London vacancies and they fill diem. We 
get our knowledge this way, but we do not always know 
the exact proportions as we do with our own people. 

1515. No ; let us be accurate about this, I suppose it is 
right to say that in the figures representing the employment 
entered from those in the Inner London Education 
Authority area, some of those might go to jo'bs outside 
the Inner London Education Authority area ? — ^Yes, but 
fewer than come in. 

1516. Yes, there is very little doubt that the trend is 
the other way; that is to say, people coming in from 
outside outnumber those from inside who go out 7 — ^Yes, 
it is very much more. But those who go out tend to want 
something like engineering, which may not be available 
within the area. 

1517. Whereas those who come in 7 — ^The vast 

majority are coming in for commercial work in the City 
and West End, or for the retail trades. 

1518. Yes; let us identify this in coimection with the 
Inner London Education Authority area ; let us identify 
it in terms of the old London County CouncU organisation 
with which we are rather more femiliar? — Yes, I am 
sorry. This is exactly the same, except for a very small 
area of North Woolwich. It is almost identical to the old 
L.C.C., but North Woolwich now belongs to the Borough 
of New Ham, I think. 

15'19. Ts New Ham not Inner London 7 — No, it is one 
of the Greater London boroughs ; but between the Grefater 
London boroughs and ourselves there is a large amount of 
tO'ing and froJing of young people. 
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1520. How do your figures compare wit'h those that 
have been furnished by .the two applicants ? In relation to 
concessionary fares the Railways’ figure is put at 22,000 
in round figures and London Transport is put at 12,000, 
so there will then be a total of 34,000 enjoying the con- 
cessionary fares. How does that fit in with the figures 
which you have presented, quite independently, in Exhibit 
'GLCl 7 — 'I would not think that there is any marked 
deviation. 

1521. There is a fair degree of corre.spondence, is 
there 7— Yes. 

1'522. Your figures are precise so far as they can be, 
subject to reservations in various directions ; the other 
figures are rather imprecise, but quite plainly there is not 
a great deal of difference between the two in the end 7 — 
The Transport figures exclude all those travelling on the 
buses, so that it is very difficult to tie these up. 

ilS23. Yes, in exact terms. We have had some infor- 
mation albout wage rates ; I do not know whether you' have 
any general comment that you would like to make on 
what Mr. Lioyd was saying today namely that you might 
find some indications of rates paid to juveniles, but they 
represent the sort of basic rate and in fact the juvenile 
proba'bly commands more, even during his training period. 
What have you to say about that 7 — What has raised a 
question in my mind is that probably there are some young 
people who, as London Transport have told us, are paid 
a bonus well above their basic rate. There are other 
employers, perhaps giving very good training but who 
stick to the basic rate. I would have thought that this 
applies to a large proportion of them. My reason for 
saying this With some confidence at the moment is that 
apart from our own records, the Industrial Training 
Boards under the Act have said that in engineering they 
will not recognise training which in the first year is not 
away from the jab. This means that they probably will not 
be paid bonuses, at any rate in the first year— Che 16 and 
'17 year old year. 

'1524. Us there recognition of the fact — 'I imagine there 
would be at your level — ^that some firms are very good to 
ibe apprenticed with even if they do not pay very much 7 — 
Yes indeed ; this may well follow. It frequently happens 
that the better the training the less well paid it is in the 
earlier years. 

1525. And at your level of interest, that would be 
perceived ; but is it something that the young people are 
responsive to 7 Do they realise that if they can get an 
apprenticeship with Messrs. XYZ, although they do not 
get very much money they will be very well trained and 
progress thereafter at a higher rate — is that recognised 7 — 
Yes. 

1526. I think, in order to see to what extent people are 
called upon to travel in order to find suitable places of 
employment and training, you carried out a survey, or 
part of your service ca^rried out a .survey, some little time 
ago 7 — Yes ; we were rather worried about this. We were 
looking mostly at grammar school pupils staying on to at 
least the age of 16 and we discovered what we had already 
suspected, that of those who have the basic qualifications 
for professional training — ^that is to say five “ O ” levels — 
only 2 per cent obtained their work within their own home 
area. The rest travelled. 

1527. “The home area ” I suppose means the area of 
the home district Youth Employment Bureau 7 — Yes. 

11528. That is the level of the Bureau; does it match 
the area of one of the London boroughs 7 — ^No, they are 
smaller. Those within their home area would probably 
be within walking distance or a very short bus ride. 

'1529. 'But tha't was only one out of fifty ? — Yes. 

1530. The other forfy-nine had to travel at any rate 
some distance and, sometimes quite a long distance, in order 
to get the job they wanted? — ^Yes, or the training they 
wanted. 



11531. Yes, the training for the job they were fitted for. 
Do you get any problem of rehousing of families from the 
inner part of the metropolis moving out to the fringes 
when there are young people in the training stage as ^rt 
of the household 7 — ^This does arise from time to time 
because the young person then has to make a very 
difficult decision, as to whether to leave his training half- 
way through and go on with a new firm, when the two sets 
of training cannot match up together, so tha't he would be 
in difficulty, or face the heavy additional cost of travel. 

'1532. Among those who come to you seeking placing 
are some partically disabled young people 7 — Yes ; the 
physically handicapped and mentally handicapped young 
people are Che most difficult of all the problems. There it 
is a question of finding a sympathetic employer who can 
offer just the right employment, and you cannot seek that 
anywhere in London; you have to find the right district, 
and here again travel does present a very real problem. 

1533. I do not want to exaggerate this proiblem ; about 
how many people in the course of a year would there be 
in that partially disabled class 7 — It would be less than 
500—200 or 300, 1 should think. 

1534. What do you say is the average wage that the 
15-year-old will command in Inner London, the City, the 
West End or perhaps the nearer East End, where he might 
have an apprenticeship of some sort : what sort of money 
are they going to get 7 — We have looked at our own figures 
for vacancies at the moment and the average for a 15-year- 
old in Central London, the City and the West End is about 
£6 a week. 

H'535. I think you would like us to look at Exhibit 
OLC 2 in this connection ; these tables are taken, are they 
not, from rates offered as notified to you 7 — ^Yes. Some 
of these — most of them — are rates offered which are 
notified to us. A few of them — electrical contracting for 
example-— are the official London rate and we also have 
some figures for building and engineering, which are very 
similar, and which absorb the largest nunrber o'f boys. 

1536. What is the bit that has been added on at the 
bottom 7 — ^TWs is the Transport Board’s doing. We have 
no quarrel with this ; actually the figures given to us by 
the Engineering Employers Association were slightly larger, 
£4 2s. 9id. We think we would get that for an engineering 
apprentice. 

1537. But this is an addendum made by London Trans- 
port, and you accept it 7 — Yes. In building it is the same 
picture; the bu'ilder gets a'bout £6 10s. Od., and the 
minimum for a labourer would be £5 5s. Od. 

1538. These are rates notified to you in the particular 
trades that you list here; are juveniles currently being 
placed at these rates at the ages of 14, 15 and 16? — 
Not 14. 

1539. 'I see; they start at 15 7 — Yes. 

1540. And I see that most of these trades that you go 
on listing rise up to the sixth year; by Chat time they 
would have achieved manhood by any standard, would they 
not?— Yes— 21. 

i54il. (President): Hairdressing goes up in six months, 
does it not 7 — ^Yes ; that is a three-year course. 

1542. (Mr. Molony): Yes, I missed that. Printing goes 
up year by year ; I should have thought that by the sixth 
year the man was certainly drawing the full adult rate, 
and 1 am surprised to see how low it is. — Yes. of course 
these are again basic rates; the more skilled you become 
the more you are liable to be on overtime, bonuses and 
so on. 



1543. I daresay you would agree with me if I suggested 
that certainly in the fourth year on, these figures would 
not represent by any means the money taken home? — 
That is so. 
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1544. 'But we are interested in the earlier years. Do 
they currently represent what is being paid to the new 
entrants below the age of 18 ? — ^Yes. For the majority of 
people who go into these trades, it very often boils down 
to supply and demand and if an employer is desperately 
short and nobody is interested, he will try and increase 
the basic rates. 

1545. I suggested to Mr. Lloyd that at age 18 from 
the wage-earning point of view a male is an adult in most 
trades, but that represents my own personal belief. What 
have you to say about that ? — The labourer in the 
unsldlled trades is adult ; the boy of 18 gets the same as a 
building labourer. In toe skilled trades, he does not get 
the same until he is 21. 

1546. I asked if you would give us an average figure 
for a 15-year-old working in the central part of London ; 
did you give the figure? — Yes; about £6. 

1547. And have you considered the outlay which he 
would necessarily have to meet before he was left with any 
free money — spending money ? — Yes, we looked at this 
in some drtail. He will have first of all about £'l a week 
for national insurance and lunches, if he is lucky enough 
to have luncheon vouchers or a subsidised lunch. 

1548. What will be h‘is national insurance ? — 9s. 

■1549. So even with luncheon vouchers he may have 
to put his hand in his pocket for his mid-day meal. Do 
you think it is reasonable to say he will be spending £1 
on those two items ? — Yes. 

1550. Then what would you say his fare charge for 
travelling would be likely to be ? — If he comes from the 
fringe of Inner London — the boundary of the old L.C.C. 
area — he will probably have £1 per week to pay in fares, 
and if he comes from further afield — say the Greater 
London area boundary — it may well go up to £2, and 
from the outer areas it may be up to £3. 

1551. This is on the existing concessions? — ^Yes. 



H555. I do not follow that. — ^The half fare concession 
was to help the person earning less than 25s. a week ; that 
figure, however, now has no rea'lity at all ; hardly any- 
body earns that wage. If it was to help people earning 
25s. or le.ss in 1947, then they would need a lot more help 
today. But the effect of the abolition of the Iwo-thirds, I 
have no doubt, will mean that we shall find very much 
more difficulty in persuading young people to travel for 
the training which they need, which the country needs and 
indeed which London Transport needs. I have seen over 
the years, having worked in the outer suburbs, that when- 
ever the fares have been raised we have had large numbers 
of young people who have given up the journey and have 
asked us to find them local joibs, and I have no doubt that 
this is going to deter many young people. 

1556. You have checked two of the differing discounts 
applied by London Transport and British Railways Board 



respectively to this traffic ; in one case it is 20 per cent and 
10 per cent, and in the other 10 per cent and 5 per cent. 
What do you think about the accuracy of those estimates ? 
—I think they have under-estimated, because the thing that 
I am very conscious of is that there are now more 
opportunities in people's own areas (although they may not 
be toe right opportunities) than there were. 

1557. Aitoough they may not be the opportunities 
which in the end Will prove rewarding. That is what you 
mean ? — Yes. 

1558. I't will heighten the temptation to lake the job 
near home, although it may be an un.sk'illed one with little 
opportunity of progression ? — Yes. 

11559. You found your ev'i'dence on this point on your 
experience of Che effect of fares increases on juvenile.s in 
the past ?— Yes. 

1560. They have not had to carry the full burden, but 
they have had to cany a share, and you say it has been 
a discouraging factor In your experience ? — Yes. 

1561. A discouraging factor which is sufficiently repre- 
.sented by a maximum discount of 20 per cent, do you 
think ?— Yes. 

11562. Sufficiently represented by a discount of 5 or 10 
per cent ? — 1 would not have thought so. 

11563. But whatever the di-scount, it is ca’lculated to 
increase the difficulties which your service is encountering 
already ? — Yes. 

11564. Now we have two other tables, G1 jC 3 and 4. 
This has been corrected ; we have certain stations here that 
are not London Transport’s stations. This is designed just 
to show typical fares ? — ^Th’is is Che basis on which we 
have calculated the percentage — the proportion — ^which Che 
young people will have to pay out in fares, and we have 
tend^ rather to under-estimate ; that is shown by the 
corrections, 

1565. In fact where figures have been altered it rather 
looks as if they were put high ? — ^Yes. 

1566. What is the distinction to be made between 
OLC 3 and GLC 4 ? — On the whole we intended G'LC 3 to 
•be British Railways and GLC 4 to show the London 
Transport. Jn fact of the London Transport have crept 
into it. 

1567. These are typical rates you have used to fund 
the evidence you have given already ? — Yes. 

1568. I think it follows from what you have said that 
young people do not come to you merely in connection 
with their earlier jobs — the first ones they get after leaving 
school — but may come back to you for resettlement, as it 
were? — ^Yes, we try to watch their progress for about 
three years and write to them, and at the same time they 
come to see us, and if they are not invited, they come in if 
they are in any trouble. 

1569. So your surveillance extends for quite a period ? 
— ^Two or three years. 

1570. And of course within the last few months we 
may take it that young people will have entered employ- 
ments involving travel which provide training, relying to 
some extent at any rate on the existing concessionary fare 
rates ? — ^Y es, indeed. The numbers who leave school at 
Easter are very small now, of course; the majority of 
them will be leaving school this summer, in July. But 
many of them will have already been introduced to an 
employer who will have engaged them on the assumption 
that the existing expenses of travel will still be in existence. 

1571. Few of them read the "London Gazette” 
(although I do not know whether that would have told 
them anything anywayl). If they are going in at the age 



1552. ’Expressing that a proportion of what you con- 
sider would be toe average wage for a 15-year-old, what 
result would one arrive at ? — This means someone from 
within our area coming from the fringe would have to 
pay aibout one-;toird of his weekly wage on travelling, 
lunches and national insurance ; from the Grea'ter London 
area it would be half, and from the outer area anything 
up to two-thirds. 

11553. iln a subsequent year one would expect him to 
get a little more ? — 'Yes, but of course this is only an 
average ; there will be some people Who will have less, 
particularly those seeking to obtain training for a skill. 

11554. What do you think would be 'the effect of 
abolishing the concession rates so that the youngster who 
was in work had to pay the full fare instead of half fare ? 
— ^The half fare does not apply ; it is two-thirds. The 
half fare is quite unrealistic nowadays ; it may have been 
realistic in IW7. 
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of 15 under existing concessionary arrangements, they 
could expect to enjoy a concession rate for two or three 
•years ? — ^Yes. 

1572. So really those of whom we have 'been speaking 
under this present proposal would have that cut completely 
from under their feet ? — Yes. 



ance at a school or other education establishment ? — 
There is one small group who might qualify — and I am 
not sure whether diey will come into this because I do not 
understand it sufficiently well : those on a sandwich course, 
where they do six months full-time with an employer and 
six months full-time at a technical college. But nobody 
else would. 



1573. None of those you have been telling us about 
'Would qualify for an educational season ticket under the 
proposed new order, which requires full-time day attend- 

Cross-examined 

I do not think I shall have a lot to put in issue with you, 
but there are a number of ways in which you could assist 
me. 

1575. May I look first at .some of your tables. We 
looked last at GLC3 and GLC4, which are specimen 
season ticket rates ; they were put in by your council as 
relevant to this inquiry, as a fair specimen of the kind of 
rates to which we are addres.sing our minds 7 — Yes. 

1576. We wondered why places like Brighton and 
Southend were included on G'LC 4 ; I take it you are 
saying that among the exten.sive season ticket traffic from 
those places there are some of your young people — Yes, 
from Southend particularly ; large numbers come up to 
London. 

1577. Large numbers of persons are concerned with 
who now enjoy the two-thirds rate come up from South- 
end ? — Yes. 

1578. They would no't be the office working girls— or 
would they ?-^ome of them. 

1579. I was wondering whom chiefly you were address- 
ing your mind to ; it is training you are concerned with, 
rntlier more than gainful occupation ? — Yes. 

1580. Your brief is on behalf of the apprentice rather 
than the highly paid unskilled builders’ labourer? — Well, 

I am interested in both, but I am concerned about the 
future of the apprentice. Let us not think that only those 
who are called apprentices get good training ; many people 
get a very good training in offices — and some of them 
not very well paid. 

1581. And there are other highly paid occupations but 
without much future to them — 'builders’ labourer, etc. ? — 
Yes. The builders’ labourer from Southend would tend to 
find his work in Southend. 

11582. So the people who come up from Southend are 
more of the type you are more concerned about — those 
having training ? — Yes, 

U'583. They are at present paying two-'th'irds of ju.st 
under £3 ? — Yes. 

1584. Your figure on OLC4 for Southend is £3; we 
corrected that to £^2 17s. ? — Yes, 

1585. The two-thirds rate will be £1 18s. will it not (or 
•is it £1 19s. ?) and although they are in training they are 
paying fares of that order weekly ? — ^Yes. 

1'586. Similarly With Britton 1 suppose— end that Is 
why you put that on the list ? — ^Yes. 

1587. As we know, large numbers come up from 
Brighton — season ticket holders en masse? — Yes. 

il588. 'They include a normal proportion of ffie young 
people you are concerned with ? — ^^Yes. 

■1589. And a substantial proportion are persons having 
training ? — ^Yes. 

1590. Their fare is two-.thirds of £3 7s. You mentioned 
a little while ago your view that the discounts have been 



1574. Would you like to add anything to your more or 
less detailed evidence of a general character for the in- 
formation of the Tribunal. — do not think so, 

by Mr. Fay 

under-estimated by the applicants ; you think that more 
of the young people will be deterred than we think will be 
deterred by the increase. I was wondering what basis you 
had to go on ; you have obviously encountered those 
have found travel too expensive in the past and have 
changed their jobs in consequenece ? — Yes. 

15911. What sort of distances were they travelling? — 
The ones who were vividly in my mind because of my 
early experience were from the Barnet area to the centre 
of London. 

1592. What is that ? — '10 miles. But there are others 
I know of, from Hertford, St. Albans and Watford, 

1593. 'Have you any statistical evidence of the numbers 
who make the journey and the numbers who ceased to 
make k When there was an increase in fares ? — ^This is 
over a period of years, and we do not keep any. 

'1594. You are giving us your impression ? — I am 
giving my bi tter experience. 

1595. T take it that would apply sometimes when fares 
do not go up — ^they change their jobs and go cl'Oser at 
hand ? — Yes. 

1596. They get jobs closer in order to have more 
money ? — Some of them do ; some of them start off gaiily 
hoping they will be able to afford to train but find they 
cannot manage it. 

1597. Tt is the job of you or your staff to advise them 
about that and place them in jobs they can afford ? — Ye.s, 
but this may well mean that the boy or girl loses the 
training for what he or she is suited, and the country and 
the employer lose the benefi't of that addition to the pool 
of skilled people, which is so short. 

1598. You say there is an increasing number of oppor- 
tunities in the outer areas now for work, and people are 
moving into the outer areas ? — Yes. 

'1599. Does that not mean that by and large the 
journey to work tends to decrease? — No, because the 
problem is ibat aJ'fhough there are more opportunities, 
there is not the \Vide range of opportunities to offer people 
precisely the tra'ining for which they are most suited. 

T600. Some boys set their heart on something, and it is 
a good .thing to left them go m for it, I suppose, even if it 
involves a long journey ; bw your boy who goes from 
Hammersmith to Deptford must have got his mind set on 
'the sea ? — No, he goes to an engineering firm. 

1601. In Deptford ?— Yes. 

I1'602. There is a lot of engineering in the west of 
•London 7 — ^Yes ; the paiticiilar type of engineering he 
wan«d 

1603. There are Acton, Ea'lang and Shepherd's Bush ? 
— ^There may be two explanatiom : one is Chat it may have 
been that ■the particular type of engineer'ing he wanted was 
available only in Deptford ; the other is that he tried the 
other firms and there was no vacancy. 

<1604. You do not know which it is ? — Not in this case ; 
it could be either or both. 
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1605. On the other hand someone from Deptford might 

•be finding a vacancy at Hammersmli'th for the same 
reason ? That is less likely, because Hammersmith boys 
would have to move to Acton or come to 

1606. There is a lot of engineering at Acton ? — Yes, 
there is a big demand from the residential areas to the 
west of London. 

1607. Are you saying ^fhe engineering works at 

Deptford cannot absorb, or find, labour in the south-east 
of London ? — We did have a number of unfilled vacancies 
last summer for apprentices in engineering. This is the 
first time in history Chat has happened, but it 'is an 
indication of the 

1608. What works was this in Deptford ? — -If this is to 
be publicly recorded I ought not to say. 

1609. Very well; I understand. Was it some big new 
expansion ? — No, it is an old-established firm — a large-ish 
firm. 

1610. Of a specialist nature? — Fairly specialised, yes. 

1611. That is an extreme case, is it not ? — It is the case 
that came to my notice. I would expect to find other cases 
of similar cross-country journeys going on. 

1612. I suppose the whole pattern of employment in 
London is incredibly mixed up ? — 'It is ; it is not evenly 
distributed; there is not an even distribution of all type.s 
of employment everywhere. 

1613. And some districts are known to be purely resi- 
dential ? — ^Yes, even in Inner London. 

1614. There is more employment of the apprentice type 
(apart from professional) in the siiburbs than there is in 
central London ? — ^This is the general impression, but 
curiously enough round Finsbury and Shoreditch and down 
Stepney there are a lot of small engineering firms who 
recruiting people from areas where there are not many. 

1615. And Southwark, I suppose? — ^That has quite a 
bit, yes — along the river. 

1616. When you go further out you find the bigger 
firms ? — Yes. 



1617. 8 to 10 miles out, I suppose? — Yes, 7 to 8. 
Deptford is about 7. 

1618. Part of your evidence was devoted to examining 
the amount of pay these lads and girls got and how much 
they would expend: £1 per week, you say, for National 
Insurance ? — And lunches. That would be about minimal. 



1619. And, say, £1 for transport? — From Inner Lon- 
don, yes. 

1620. £I is two-thirds of 30s. Let us see what sort of 
journey one could do for 30s. from one of your tables. 
Cannon Street to Bexley 31s. 3d.; HoJborn Viaduct to 
Bromley South 29s. 6d. That is the sort of journey you 
had in mind ? — I was thinking of shorter journeys be- 
cause so many of them include a bus journey at either 
end or both ends, where there are no concessions. 

1621. That would add another 8d., if it was at both 
ends ? — Yes, 8d, per day, if it was only a 4d. fare, yes. 

1622. Can we get an idea of the journey you envisage 
by this one of £I 9s. 6d., Halborn Viaduct to Bromley 
South ? — Yes. 

1623. Or Cannon Street to Sidcup £1 7s. 6d ; that 
allows for .bus faxes. You are envisaging a more-than- 
average journey when you say there is £1 to be taken out 
on average for travel ? — 'I do not think so ; not if you take 
your bus fare as well. 



1624. You think most of them travel that sort of 
distance ? — Indeed. 

1625. On average ? — ^Yes. 

1626. Weighting the average by those who merely lake 
a 4d. or 8d. bus ride and no more? — 'We have a saying 
in the Youth Employment Service that pretty everybody in 
London has to seek employment, or does seek employment, 
outside his own immediate neighbourhood. 

1627. I find that difficult to square with your sugges- 
tion that young people have been so discouraged in the 
past by increases in fares that they are coming closer and 
closer to home in search of work ; yet you say the average 
journey for your purpose is central London to Sidcup ; 
they must have been doing very long journeys be'forc they 
were discouraged ? — I think in the past there were more 
people coming to London than now. 

1628. That is as the Government would wish it.--"!! 
you talk to employers in central London, they find it very 
more difficult to recruit than they used to because of 
competition locally. This does not get over the problem of 
the person who has to travel to find the skilled training he 
needs. 

1629. Very well; I have put the puzzlement I feel to 
you, and I pass on. If your youngster is getting £6 a week 
and is spending £2 on these minima of transport, National 
Insurance and lunch, that leaves him £4 in pocket to pay 
something to his mother — ^and to do what with ? — ^How 
much would one spend in one evening going to the pictures 
for instance ? 

1630. Don’t ask me ; you tell us. — T do not know ; f do 
not go to the pictures nowadays. It does not leave much 
margin for clothes, amusements and sport, for which he 
may have to travel. 

163'1. 'He has £4 in his pocket. I suppose parents still 
in the main do support their children in the beginning of 
their careers ? — My impression here (i have no statistical 
evidence) is that parents help if .they ca'n, but they expect 
thdr boy or girl to contribute .something towards the 
exchequer. 

11632. That is very good discipline— to contribute some- 
thing.— 'In some cases the oldest son of a large-iish family 
where there is not much money coming in may have to 
contribute a good deal more. 

'1633. One can find everything — from con'tribu'bing 
nothing to contributing all he has got ? — Remember, I .said 
£6 was an average. 

tl'634. iBut 'by and 'large, and disregarding extremes, the 
cohtributlion to the hous^old expenses which would be 
made by a boy of 16 would leave 'him a good deal in his 
pocket — say £3 in the week ? — ^I't could do, yes. 

'1635. And they do not tend to save at that age ? — 
Yes, many of them do. 

1636. I am very glad to hear it. But they are also 
apt to spend, are they not ?~®o the advertisers inform us, 
yes. 

'1637, They seem to think it worth appealing to t'he 
teenage market very extensively ? — think you are 
generalising. If the average is £6, it mean,s half of them 
will probably be below the average. The ones above the 
average will probably 'be the very 'highly 'paid young people 
so the majority iwill probably be under the average, 

'163®. iLe't u.s take your average person. — You have to 
remember that the people seeking trainiing, about whom I 
am so anxious, will be the ones who are probably below 
the average and will have rates 

•1639. (If you are going to alter your average when I 
ask you qtie<jtions about it, it makes it difficult. For the 
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purposes of your evidence in chief you took a lad earning 
£6 and said he would pay out £2 for {a) Iravel and (b) 
national insurance and lunches ; I am exploring what 
happens to the other £4. It -would not be unreasonable 
for him to pay £1 to his mother? — Certainly not; more, 
probably. 

1640. Ilf he pays £2 to his mother, he sti-ll has £2 in his 
pocket for pure pleasure? — 'I would not have thought so. 
He provides his own clothes. 

1641. That may be among the pleasures of the teen- 
ager ?- It may be, but on the other hand i't may be a 
necessity, if he is working in an office in the city. He will 
have classes to go to as well : he may have sport, which 
he should take part in. All -this is travel. He may also be 
able to afford some enleilainment, but this I would tend 
to doubt. 

•1-642. A good many of them spend a lot of money on 
consumer good.s advertised ?~Yes. 

i[643. And spend a good deal of time in cinemas, dance 
halls and coffee bars ? — ^That would lend to be -the le.ss 
skilled person, earning more money. The person going to 
classes, who has homework, will n-ot support this activity, 
on the whole. 

'1644. You are dividing them into sheep and goats from 
our point of view, although not from their's ?— 'I think 
we have done this all the way through, yes ; wc have talked 
about those who want training. 

•1645. Those who want training, you think, are immune 
from the tendencies which amuse teenagers these days ? — 
Unfortunately they are not immune; they are very subject 
to them, which is why it -is so important that they should 
be able to manage, because if they give up ira-ining, they 
are lo.st. I was -looking at an advert'isement in the tube ju.st 
now asking for .skilled engineering fitters, whom s-omdbody 
else muk have trained, so even London Transport are 
finding -this difficulty. There are not enough to go round, 

d646. You are not suggesting my clients do not do 
their share of training, are you ? — ^They do not train 
enough for their own purposes, do they 7 

i|647. 'Do you say that, as a Youth Employment 
Officer ?— 'Yes. 

1648. Does that include British Railways loo ?— Yes. 

'1649. You did mention (-1 am not .sure why) that among 
your persons whom you have to place are those physically 
and mentally disabled; what has that to do with this 
problem ? — What do you mean by this problem ? 

1650. You thought it was evidence which was relevant 
to the problem this Tribunal is grappling with. Why ? My 
learned friend says he raised it ; perhaps you disagree with 
your learned couhsel ? — ^I would not presume to do that. 

1651. Then tell me its relevance. — As far as the trans- 
port authorities as employers go 

1652. We are on physically and mentally disabled 
young persons for whom you perform the great service of 
finding places for them. — Because if the fares are raised 
•these people, who are needed toy the economy and needed 
by employers, may well be wasted, as they have often been 
in the past, because we canftot get them to the place where 
they are going to get training to make ffiem useful. 

1653. If they are physically or mentally disabled they 
are not likely to cease being so when they attain the age 
of 18 ?— No, 

1654. Are you not being cruel to them if you place 
them in emplo-yment which they can retain only by virtue 
of two4hirds season ticket rate, knowing they will not be 
able to retain it when they reach 1 8 ? — ^Having been trained 



for a couple of years or so, they will then be able to support 
'themselves in their job, or at least be in a better position 
so to do, because training these people very often takes 
longer even for humble jobs ; so if they can be trained 
while young they will not become wasted material when 
they have to pay the full fare. 

1655. I hear what you say. — ^Have I not made it clear ? 

1656. I shall come back to the general principles in a 
moment. I am sure everybody is in symi^thy with file 
necessity for training and getting a worth-while livelihood 
•for people 'Under a disability, and of course there are 
various agencies which exist to ameliorate the lot of the 
disabled ? — Yes. 

1657. There are various Ministry training schemes? — 
Yes. 

1658. Under which they a-re supported by grants? — 
While training, yes. The Ministry of Labour training 
schemes rarely go on for more than six months. 

1659. That is what the State does for them, quite 
rightly. But the key problem here is why should the other 
passengers take on this burden of assisting those entering 
upon the threshold of a career ? — As I understand it (and 
r may be wrong) the transport authorities have accepted a 
responsibility for assisting people in training, in school, for 
many years ; they may be trying to shelve this responsi- 
bility, but they have accepted it. 

1660. I think it right to use the word shelve, do you ? — 
Yes. 

1661. Very well. Your argument is historical — It has 
always been done and therefore it ought to continue ? — 
No, it goes on ; the country needs and the -transport boards 
need more skilled people, and anything that deters young 
people from acquiring the .skills the country and the 
employers need will be felt by the country and the 
individual employers. 

1662. I am entirely with you, and I am sure all my 
clients are; but you appreciate that under the financial 
arrangements which govern both these boards their revenue 
is provided by their customers, and if one lot of customers 
provides less, the others have to provide more. I ask: 
Where 'is the social justice of asking the other passengers — 
you and me, and people less fortunate than you and I, and 
who may be earning very little — to cross-subsidise these 
young people ? — ^The evidence I have heard seems to show 
(although it may be outside my field) that is it not always 
the other customers who subsidise ; they have other sources 
of subsidy. 

'1663. You think it would be nice if we could fall back 
on -the Government ? — am not really -supposed to have 
an opinion on fha-t, am I ? 

1664. You are the only witness from the Greater Lon- 
don Oouncl-1, as 'I understand -rt, and I am -trying -to find 
out what is -the Greater London Council’s social philosophy 
in this matter. Can you tell me any single commodity or 
service which, is cheaper for teenagers excepit transport on 
'the ra'ilway ? My friend says cinema seats, do you agree 
with him ?~Some cdnema seats. 

11665. Oteaper for teenagers ?— For young 14-year-oIds. 

11666. I said teenagers ; 'they are Sti-11 -at school at 14, I 
am talking about the kind of people you have come here to 
give evidence about. — ^Yes, fees for colleges. There are a 
great many things where they are cheaper for young pe>ople. 

1 667. Fees for colleges ? — ^Yes, attending classes. There 
is usually a cheaper rate for teenagers than for adults. 

1668. 'Is this further education 7 — Yes. 

1669. That Is graduated according to age, is it?— To 
some extent. 
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‘1670. Is tha't operated by the Greater London Counci] ? 
— Yes. 

1671. Can you think of any example that is not under 
the control of the Grea'ter London Council ? They do 
not get their clothes cheaper because they are within your 
age bracket ? — ^No, but they can choose to buy cheaper 
clothes. 



1675. That is another social aspect which you have 
consideration, for? Tell me, people of 14 to 18, whether 
in employment or not, do not get their clothes any cheaper, 
do they, or their food any cheaper, or their fuel if they 
are householders, or their petrol any cheaper ? — ^^Fud is a 
bad example because they are probably living at home and 
their parents subsidise their use of fuel, 

1676. I was thinking of fuel because part of the fuel 
industry is another nationalised industry and some of them 
do get married quite young, at '17 or so, and might be pay- 
ing a gas or an electricity bill, but it is just the same rate 
as if they were 57 instead of 17, is ft not ? — 'I do not think, 
you know, these examples you have given have 'the same 
implications either for the oommun'ity as a whole or for 
the transport buyers as employers because they do not do 
anything to decrease the pool of skilled people that is so 
badly needed. 

1677. I hope I made 'it clear I am with you in that 
respect, but the question is who is to pay, is it to be the 
general body of taxpayers, or your education authority, or 
is it to be the general body of persons who buy tickets on 
the railway. That is the problem ? — am not an account- 
ant and I really cannot say how this is to be done. All I 
can tell you is the effect of doing it, which is what I was 
do'ing. 

1678. I do not 'think we are really, save on details, in 
issue about that. What 1 want to know is what does the 
Greater London Council say marks out transport as being 
different from any other thing which a teenager buys so 
that it should be cheaper for him 7 — ^They have not con- 
sulted me. 



11679. In other words, you are not a policy witness ? — 
No. 

il680. I suppose ‘if your line were adopted, these cheap 
rates ought to apply on buses as well as trains ? — ^It would 
be a very good thing if they were. 

1681. r thought you would say that. They never have 
have they ? — ^This is an anomoly, of course. 

1682. Do you not think the anomoly here is casting 
upon what once upon a time were shareholders but now is 
the travelling public a burden which ought to be borne 
by public authorities ? — No, I do not think so. 

1683. You do not think so ? — No. 



1684. ‘You referred to the Industrial Training Act under 
which employers who provide training will get a grant. 
Where is that money coming from 7 — From the employers. 

1685. Where does the grant come from 7 — From the 
levy that is levied from employers. 



1686. There is going to be a fund, i.s there 7 — Yes. 

1687. Is that fund self-supporting, or is it fed or guar- 
anteed by the Ministry 7 — It is guaranteed by the Ministry, 
but the Training Boards, as 1 understand it — and I am not 
an expert on these things — are expected to concoct a size 
Of levy which will make them self-supporting and will be 
used for training in the industry. 

1688. Let us .see what the philosophy of that is. This 
is Parliament, expressing the will of the nation, saying that 
there should be training and it should be the business of 
the particular industry looked at as a whole to provide 
that training, and those who do not mu.st pay for those 
who do. Is that a fair way -of putting it 7 — Yes. 

1689. rf that is the current social philosophy, it would 
follow, would it not, that any extra cost of transport 
caused by the distances which people have to travel to Ihcir 
employment ought to be borne in the same way, that is by 
the industries concerned? — Well, my feeling on this is 
that training i.s a costly busine.ss and the industries are 
going to pay very heavy costs for it. 

1690. And you think they would resist having to pay 
more. That is, 1 .suppose, a glimpse of the obvious, nobody 
likes paying more. We really come back to the stalux quo, 
do we not: it is here, paid for by other travellers and it is 
convenient to leave it here and not alter it, however 
unjust it may be. — 'What we come back to, surely, is that 
a public authority accepts the need to subsidise training, 
education, and anything that is going to alter that situation 
at this period of history when training is .so desperately 
needed is going to be a very bad step. 

1691. And that public authority providing transport 
alone among all those bodies, agencies and businesses which 
deal with teenagers should take this step 7— Tt is the only 
one in the position to. 

1692. It is the only one who does; that is right, is it 
not 7 — Yes. 



1693. Let me put this clearer so there may be no mis- 
take about it: Briti.sh Railways, if this privilege were 
abolished tomorrow, would be better off in the London 
area by aibout £400/100 per annum, which is almost 
exactly the amount which they hope to get by putting 
the ordinary fares up by Jd. Do you follow what I am 
telling you 7 1 am not very good at figures. 

1694. 'Can you visualise two lots of £400,000 7— Yes. 

1695. One is the contribution of the travelling public 
to the teenagers and the other is what the ordinary 
travellers who take ordinary single tickets will have to pay 
if this application succeeds and they pay ^d. more per mile 
over 10 miles. Have you got those two figures in mind 7 — 
Yes. 



1696. Supposing the Tribunal held that British Rail- 
ways in the London area ought to have both those lots of 
£400,000 but were in your favour, it means that somebody 
else would have to find the other lot of £400,000 and we 
.should have to come back and ask for a -J-d. increase 
in-stead of a id. perhaps, or something like that. The 
burden is on the other traveller. You follow 7— No, I do 
not follow that at all. 



1697. You do not 7 I think you said you are not a 
policy witness 7 — Yes. 

1698. You think the Railways and London Transport 
have a .sort of bottomless purse of their own out of which 
they can .subsidi.se deserving cases V— Nothing has been 
suggested to that effect to this Tribunal. 

1699. Then where do you think the money is coming 
from to provide this concession 7— Well, as I say. it seems 
to me that the suggestion all the way through has been an 
effort whereby that can be done. But 1 am not a policy 
witness nor am I an accountant and it is not my job to 



1672. So can you and I. — ^fiut we cannot chose to get 
cheaper fares. The expression a captive audience or a 
captive market was used earlier, and a young person who 
can only get his training at one place has no alternative, he 
cannot opt to take a cheaper or a different way of going. 

1673. Can 'he not 7 Can he not buy a bicycle 7 — If he 
can afford it and if he is 'Old enough. 

•1674. I said a bicycle. That has gone out among the 
affluent teenagers, I expect, the old-fashioned pushbike. — 
As a parent I discourage my teenage daughter from cycling 
in urban districts. 
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make suggestions. All I am here to tell you is the effect 
of this on the Boards as well as on the public and die 
young people. 

1700. That is fair enough. — ^The effect will be that the 
Boards themselves wilt be affected because they will have 
fewer people to recruit for the trained people they need to 
run an effective service. 

1701. Let me ask you this: I have said several times 
that we do not dissent from your proposition that those 
who are genuinely commencing to learn a trade and under- 
going training are an asset to the country and ought to be 
encouraged, you and 1 are at one on that. You would 
distinguish, would you not. those people from the builders 
labourer of 18 who is ge'tting good money and spending 
most of it ? — Yes. 

‘1702. What is it that the Greater London Council are 
suggesting .should be done ? Are you .suggesting we should 
continue to give this concession to all and sundry under the 
age of 18, including the builders labourer? — 'I do not 
think we are making a suggestion which might be inter- 
preted as a suggestion on how the Railways Should run 
their affairs. 

1703. I .see, it is purely destructive ? — No. 

1704. Would you like to assist the Applicants and the 
Tribunal by indicating what it is you think should be clone ? 

— All my Authority wishe.s to do is to make quite sure 
that at this moment of history, for the sake of the railway.s 
as well as for the sake of the nation and the individual boy 
and girl, nothing is done to decrea.se the number of young 
people in training. 

1705. You have .said that several times. — You keep 
asking me the same question. 

11706, I am asking for some constructive help. I want 
to know exactly what you wish to see us do ? — In my 
private capacity ? 

1707. No, on behalf of your Council. You would not 
wish to see a builders labourer, who is getting a good wage, 
and probably more than a good many adult whl'te-collar 
workers, being given the concession ? — No, but on the 
whole 'he does not avail himself of that concess’ion anyway 
because he finds jobs near home. 

1708. There are many other categories like that, are 
there not ; female office workers being among them ? — 

Cross-examined 

1717. You did express a view with regard to the 25s. Od. 
concess'ion, that is to say the half-rate for tho.se earning 
less than 25s. Od. and the phrase I took down was that it 
was a wholly unrealistic figure. Can you give the Tribunal 
any idea of the sort of people who might be in favour of 
25s. Od. ? — ^The only ones that spring to my mind are 
articled pupils in solicitors’ offices. TTiere are still some 

think they would like to have a premium. 

1718. ’It would appear that there are people who apply 
for the half-rate conces.sion, a very small number, and I 
wondered if your Council knew who they would be ? — 
They would be, I think, articled pupils tor a profession; 
there are some who still think in terms of a premium, but 
very few nowaday.s, it is a diminishing num'ber. Ha'ir- 

Re-examined by 

I1722. Arising out of the questions that my learned 
friend Mr. Fay was asking you, are you aware of any ^ior 
notification to the Greater London Council of the R'ailway 
Board’.s proposal to modify the concession and any invita- 
tion to the ’Grea'ter London Council to consider the 
position ? — No. 

1723 ‘Do you think the Boards are aware of their 
interest, as an Inner-iLondon Education Authority, in the 
training of juveniles?— I do not think so. 

1724. You do not think so ?— ‘No. 



Some of those, yes ; but the tendency is that those who are 
only 'interested in large money are usually not 'interested in 
paying any of it out in fares because they get a job as 
near home as possible. 

‘1709. Are you prepared to give any assistance whatever 
on behalf of your Council to indicate where your Council 
thinks the line should be dra'wn ? — can only give this 
from a personal view, it cannot be on behalf of the Council. 

'1710. You mean we have no help from the council to 
a.ssist constructively, you are merely here to say the status 
quo ought to be preserved ? — ‘I think probably the most 
constructive suggestion that I can make is that if you do 
anything to stop the pool of skilled people you will be 
doing great harm to the Boards themselves. 

17H. Have the Greater London Ctouncil considered 
taking on that burden themselves as Education Authority ? 
— ^They are not allowed to. 

1712. 'Have they considered making representations to 
the M'inistry of Labour ? — Would the Ministry of Labour 
be in a position to do anything aibout that ? 

•'1713. You tell me. Perhaps I should say the Ministry 
of Labour and/or Education. It is an ’important policy 
matter 'both for the Government and for local authorities, 
is it not ? These young people get assistance of various 
kinds, do they not? You have mentioned that your 
Authority gives them cheaper fees than it would charge to 
an adult on an evening course and they get grants when 
they are attending, do they not ? — No. 

17114. 'Do they not ? — No, there are no grants for part- 
time studies, only for full-time. 

1715. May I take it the Council have nothing to suggest 
except the rejection of the two Boards’ proposals ? — >I do 
not think they have considered it. 

1716. That is a pity. — ^They have not had 'time, have 
they? 

(Mr. Parker): There are two matters about which I 
would like to ask the witness. 

(President): We do not usually permit cross-examination 
from another objector, but as there are only two small 
matters you may proceed, 

by Mr. Parker 

dressing was mentioned th'is morning. 

1719. 'One other matter I want to ask you is ’this: a lot 
of questions were asked about engineering apprentices, 
but if one takes some of the other trades to which G'LC2 
refers, are ‘those trades concentrated ? — ^Jewellery i.s, but 
printing is scattered. 

1720. And catering ? — ^This is not easy to find, but it is 
spread bh'inly — 'I suppose there are other trades which you 
have not referred to such as the furniture trade where 'there 
are apprentices. 

•'1721. And again that would tend to be concentrated ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Molony 

1725. That, of course, would explain it, and much else. 
Sodal justice 'has 'been menfiioned by my learned friend. 
That is a phrase, which perhaps means different things to 
different people, but if I suggested it meant a fair distri- 
bution of social and economic benefits between different 
people and classes of 'die population, would you accept 
that as a sort of working description of what social justice 
means ?— ^es. 

1726. If it means that or anything like it, has social 
justice relevance to the question as to whether these young 
people should have any concession in their travel ? — I 
think it has. 
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1727. You think social justice leads one to the view 
that the young people ought to have the concession ? — Yes. 

1728. Just a further point about Deptford. I do not 
want you to mention the particular establishments there, 
but when you say that at Deptford there was last summer 
particular difficulty in filling apprenticeship vacancies in the 
engineering trade, is that peculiar to one establishment 
there, or is it something which has reared its head else- 
where ? — No, it was fairly general in the London area, 
but it was particularly noticeable in South-East London 
generally. 

1729. What was the explanation, if there is one ? — 
The number of young people is decreasing. The age group 
leaving school is now smaller than it was two or three years 
ago and it will continue to diminish until at least 1970. 
and there are more employers offering training. 

1730. So that Deptford is not the only example of that 
state of affairs ? — No. 

1731. _ You were asked various questions arising from 
your evidence about the amount of spending money that 
is left in a young person’s pocket after having spent what 
they have to spend on fares, lunches and National Health. 
Of course it all depends over what distance they have to 
travel, but if they are in the Inner London fringe they will 
have £4 left, in round figures; if they are in the GLC 
fringe, the outer fringe, they will have £3 left, and if they 
are from the outer areas on average they will only have 
£2 left ?— Yes. 

1732. So it depends very much on the distance they 
have to travel, how much they have to give their mother 
or have available for their own clothing, sport and amuse- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

1733. Would you just look at Mr. Lloyd’s FJLIO 
which was put in this morning. I just want to see to what 
extent it relates to your evidence. You took an average 
wage of £6 for a youngster of 15.— I have not found that 
yet. 

(The wiinc 

(Mr. Parker) : I have no evidence. Sir. 

(Mr. Mercer): I would propose to call one witness and, 
with the agreement of my learned friends and with your 
approval, 1 would then make my few submissions at the 
end of the presentation of my evidence. 



(President): You had better make your peace with other 
Counsel. We do not mind which order you go in. 

Mr. JoiiN Hisi.oi> 

Examined .by 

1739. Is your full name John Hislop Whittaker 7— 
Correct. 



1740. You live at “ Manco'bia,” Linden Chase, Seven- 
oaks in Kent ?— I do. 



U741. Are you an Associate of the City & Guilds 
College ? — Yes. 

1742. A Bachelor of Science in Engineering ? — Yes. 

'1743. A Fello-w of the Imperial College? — Yes. 

'1744. And an Associate Member of the In.-flilution of 
Civil Engineers ? — Yes. 



1745. ils your occupation that of a chartered civil 
engineer ? — Yes. 

>174’6. What is your po.sition in respect of the Joint 
Committee ?— I am Chairman of the Travellers’ Associa- 
tion’s Joint Committee. 



OiTTiBT^ [Continued 



1734. If one looks at the age 15 column and if one 
goes up to £6 (which is the figure you took) one includes 
86 per cent of the total group ? — Ye.s. 

(Mr. Fay): In 1963. 

1735. (Mr. Molony): I quite agree. (To the wilnc.i.\'): 
So it looks as if there is not a great deal between you there, 
If one looks at the next column, which i.s a year later, I 
suppose you would assume that your people who earned 
about £6 at age 15 do a little better in ,succes.sive years ?• 
Yes, indeed. 



1736. If one adds £I on, I do not know whelhcr that 
would be a fair attribution, but one finds that 74 pur cent 
of the people are earning up to £7 ? — Yes, 

1737. And if one adds on a further pound for the next 
year— which take us up to 18 I lake it— -we find that 76 
per cent of the people are earning up to £8. On ground.s 
which may or may not be explainable Mr, Lloyd seeks to 
amplify this by an indefinite proportion. I do not know 
whether you have an views on that particular matter ? 
Should one add on a quarter or anything like that in order 
to reach the current average wage rates for trainees in 
these three groups 7—1 have not looked at the overall 
average. I do know the increase in some things has been 
less and the increase in thing.s like labouring i.s certainly 
more, considerably more. So I am not in a position to 
quarrel with that, 1 am afraid. 

1738. When you give us an average figure of £6 repre- 
•senting the remuneration of somebody aged 15 working 
m central London, is that for 1963 7—196^ 

(Mr. Fay): I think youths and boys included in that 
table which was referred to come out at precisely 24 per 
cent. If one looks at April 1963, it is youths and boys. 

(Mr. Molony): We had that point this morning, but wc 
do not know what they are. I have no further questions. 



withdrew) 

(Mr. Mercer): I have mentioned this t'O them. 

(Mr. Molony): I have not made a .speech in relation to 
British Railways’ Application and i was hoping 'to do so 
at the end of the evidence. 

(President): Certainly. It does not matter to us in which 
order you make your speeches. 

(Mr. Mercer): We can decide on that later. 

Whittaker, sworn 
'Mr. Mercer 

1747. Do you produce a number of Exhibits JH 1 to 
.IH4 with various explanatory sheets in respect of these 
exhibits 7 — I do. 



1748. You will explain these, will you, during the course 
of your evidence ?— That is my intention. 

■1749. Fiirstt, do you wiA to say something about the 
revenue items which have been referred to in particular in 
Mr. Winchester’s Exhibits WW l and WW2 in respect of 
the use of local trains by passengers whose journeys are 
not wholly within the London area 7— <1 do. The first point 
■I would like to make is that .so far as we can see and a.s we 
have heard from Mr. Pentney’s evidence, the revenue .shown 
Board’, s WW'l show.s nothing for journeys 
made by non-area pas-sengers on the local train.s, on which 
ilio cost-s arc not allocated. 



1750. Can we get some examples of this in re.spect of 
various trains which go through from one part of the 
country to the other ? — ^This can happen in a number of 
way,s. You get the long distance passengers from the 
London suburbs buying through tick^s from their local 
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station to tlieir non-area destination. If, as is often the 
case, they have to cross London, they will travel first to one 
London terminus by locai train and then cross London to 
the terminus for the main part of their journey. Mention 
was made the other day of the Glasgow to Hither Green 
journey, Thus we have Che position that if a through 
ticket is bought the area receives no revenue, If, on the 
other hand, at greater cost to the Board because of the 
total booking costs a ticket is bought, say, from Hither 
Green to London the area account get.s the benefit of that 
part of the journey, and then anoither ticket is bought for 
the journey on a train that will not stop in the area and 
does not enter into the account for the journey from Euston 
to Glasgow. 

We then get the other case that is typical — and it hap- 
pened the other day — of, say, Ha, stings to Hither Green. 
The fast trains to Hastings on that line are first stop after 
Waterloo at Sevenoaks. Now from Hither Green to Seven- 
oaks you have a slow train, a suburban local train, which 
terminates its journey at Sevenoaks, which is the area 
boundary 

>175'1. Are there .stations at which major interchanges 
for long distance trains are encouraged ?-^evenoaks is a 
case in point. The slow local train arrives at Sevenoaks a 
few minutes before the Hastings one from Oharing Cross 
overtakes it and that train is available, or that .service makes 
a very good connection for people who want to travel on to 
Hastings, and the reverse in the opposite direction. Also 
at Sevenoak,s we have the Otford branch line service 
coming in, similarly arriving a few minutes before the 
•south^bound train departs, and in the reverse direction it 
leaves a few minutes later. There are other examples at 
numerous stations. Orpington is a case where you can .show 
a similar type of connection. 



the cost of running an ordinary train. But to bring the 
•thing a little more up to date because 1962 is a long time 
ago now, we 'have taken the British Railways Board’s 
Accounts for 1964, and on page 36 we find 

1757. That is page 36 of -the accounts section of the 
report ? — 'Yes, under “ Loaded train miles.” At the top 
of the page, aibout the eighth line down under ” Non 
passenger ” we have 16,240,000 loaded train miles. 

'1758. And the receipts 7 — The receipts come from page 
37, the top of the page, freight receipts. For coaching train 
traffic we get parcels and other merchandise of £38,536,000, 
postal parcels and mail £20,035,000, so that I make the 
sum of those two — ^wMch are the receipts from parcels and 
mail in the general sense of the word “parcels” here — 
£58,600,000. We have just seen that the non-passenger 
coaching miles in 1964 were 16,240,000 and that works out 
to give you a revenue — assuming that all that revenue is 
earned on the non-passenger carrying coaching trains — of 
£3.6 per train mile. 

1759. Do you find that substantially higher than the 
average for other coaching trains ? — In round figures, the 
•figure for British Railways in the London area is a 
passenger revenue of about £1 per train mile. 

1760. What is the inference so far ? — 'My inference is 
that unless these parcels and mail coaching trains are 
unusually expensive to run- -which I find difficult to believe 
because it is an ordinary passenger train, basically the same 
type of vehicle, but not upholstered with comfortable seats 
— a lot of this revenue must come from the carriage of 
parcels, mails and general merchandise items on passenger 
carrying trains in the brake vans and luggage vans. 



1752. iln relation to this particular example, have you 
endeavoured to work out some figures •to show how this 
does affect the calculations in relation to revenue ? — ^Yes. 
I have looked at this pair of journeys of Hastings to Hither 
Green and Hither Green to Glasgow, and if one person 
makes a return trip, or a pair of return trips, each day, 
one can say that the area has lost the revenue of a return 
trip from Charing C'ross to Sevenoaks, for which the single 
fare at the moment is 6s. 3d. and the return fare is 12s. 6d. 
If this sort of loss occurs at, say. 500 stations for 364 days 
in the year — ^that is this one pair of journeys from each 
station — the loss would be of the order of £'100,000 or 
slightly more per annum, and I would submit that it is 
highly probable that there are a far greater number on 
average from each station in the area taking this sort of 
journey, and the probable loss to the area of revenue could 
■be as high as half a million pounds a year. That is only 
five people, or ten people if you like, to take the two 
journeys at each Jrtation in the area. 

'1753, 'So that apart from what has been said about 
revenue and the fact that it might be higher than is 
estimated, you 'think it ought to be higher because of those 
causes 7 — 'It should be higher by something of that kind, 
which 'is about 2-i per cent of the amount of £22,500,000 
for ordinary revenue shown in IP 5 this time or about H 
per cent of the gross total •including season ticket revenue. 



1761. You have seen, have you not, in typical suburban 
coaches facilities for the carriage of these traffic ? — Yes. 
On ihe Southern Region we have on the local services what 
are known as four coach E.P;B. units which have a motor 
coach at each end with a luggage and freight van in each. 

1762. 'Bither it is earning revenue by way of parcels and 
mail or it is prevented from earning revenue by not having 
seats for passengers ? — Yes. 

1763. Have you been able to evaluate this item? — I 
do not think so. I have no figures to put forward for the 
revenue that is earned by the London area trains, not that 
I can put forward with any confidence as to revenue j 
but I do feel that if we are not getting the revenue we are 
carrying the parcel vans around on our backs and some 
proportion of the movement cost should be allocated to- 
wards that. The view I have taken is that if the luggage 
vans were cut off or much reduced in size to just a simple 
brake van, as is done on the two coach units which have a 
brake van at one end and a driving compartment alone at 
the other, the passenger accommodation could be increased 
by 5 per cent. 

1764. What would that give us 7 — suggest to the 
Court that they should consider whether 5 per cent of the 
movement costs should be de'bited against parcels and mails 
in the area. 



1754. Is that all you want to say first on the general 
position about revenue, and do you want now to deal with 
some other aspects o'f revenue, in particular with regard to 
parcels and mail ?— JI do, yes. 



1765. That would be 5 per cent of the £17.1m. move- 
ment expenses, would it ? — ^Yes. 



1755. Does this come about because of your view that 
L'ondon is more of a consuming area than a productive one . 
and that it receives a large num'berof parcels from outside-' 
the area ? — ^Thatisso. , • , 



1766. The £8.to. track and signalling 7 — Yes. 



•,;1767. An4 th^.£3.5m. genera! administration 7 — ^Yes. 



1756. What do you find, in your view, is the effect of 
•that poiii'Lion 7 — We did look at the figures in the 1962 
B.T.C’. Accounts for the Southern Region some time ago 
and compared the revenue from parcels and mail by 
coaching train with the mail on the non-passenger carrying 
coaching trains and the passenger coaching trains, and we 
found that the figure per mile was very high compared to,. 



■ ■■ 1768; Then from WW 4, the £4m. interest ?— 
was WW4 of 1964. 



1770. Of which you have worked 5 per cent out as 
, being £1.650m. 7 — ^Yes. 



iAd]ourned until morning at 10.30) 

■■ 1000 /•^■l 
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Mr. John Haslop Whittaker recalled 
Examination by Mr. Mercer continued 



'1771. We were dealing with matters affecting income, 
if you remember, and you did give evidence wifti regard 
to the question of the carriage of parcels and mails on ar^ 
trains. Perhap.s it might be useful for you to explain 
these two matters before we pass on to your next topic. 
You did say that, London being more of a consuming area 
.than a productive one, it received a large num'ber of parcels 
and so on from outside the area ; on what do you base 
'the premise ? — ^Mainly on visual observa'fiions of the 
London terminal station.?, where one sees large stacks of 
parcels that come from Che 'large mail order stores which 
are mostly in Che northern part of the country, particularly 
round the MancheSer /Leeds area. 

11772. The second point arose out of your costing 
exercise, where, if you remerrtber, you proposed that there 
ought to be, in favour of London, 5 per cent of these 
expenses such as movement expenses, track and signalling, 
general adiryiniStration and iriiterest, which you said would 
come to BLCSO.OOO. Can you fell the Tribunal the way 
in Which you reach this percentage of 5 ? — Yes. 

Basically '1 •did not consider it as a costing exercise 
in revenue but as an allocation of expenses, and the view 
1 took was that the Southern Region is typical here 
because it is the biggest of the regions to deal with London 
commuter traffic, and I ‘took .Che .typical sulburban four- 
car unit, which has two centre coaches, each with 10 
compartments. The two motor coaches at the ends each 
have a luggage van and driver’s compartment combined. 
That has eight compartment. We also on the Southern 
Region have some two-coach stock — suburban stock — 
which has one motor van -with a guard’s van and driving 
compartment, and the other — the driving trailer — ^s 
merely a driver’s compartment and a small lobby by which 
the ^iver enters. That coach, unlike the one with the 
luggage va'n, Ms nine compartments. 

So we have the position that our four-coach unit has . 
'two coaches of 10 compartments and two wth eight-T.* 
total of 36 — and It is my contention that the Southern 



Region could operate in a manner similar to that of 
London Transport, where the guard is situated in. the 
driver’s compartment. If that were done, on the four-car 
units we would get two extra compartments, 'bringing it up 
to nine in each of the two motor coaches, or driving 
coaches. 

So instead of having 36 compartments we would have 
38 to carry passengers in, and I said that two over thirty 
.six was 5 per cent (it is actually about 5.5 per cent). 

1773. Finally on this same point your Exhibit JHW I 
sheet 1 does refer to this question of the carriage of parcels 
and mails, or it illustrates it ? — ^No ; this (to which I shall 
come in a few moments) deals with the movement expenses 
in detail. 



There is one other point I would like to go back over, 
and that is on the question of the revenue not credited 
to the area for the use of the area trains by non-area 
passengers. I have a list eff stations where interchange 
of the type I outlined, of passengers coming in from out- 
side the area who want to go to an area station not served 
by other through, or suburban through, trains, would need 
to take place. It is a quite considerable list; — 

Gravesend, Bromley, Orpington, Sevenoaks, East Croy- 
don, Redhi'll, Three Bridges, Sutton. Dorking, Horsham, 
Surbiton, Wo-king, Staines, Slough, High Wycombe, Wat- 
ford, St. Albans, Hatfield, Hertford, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Upminster. 

Those are the ones within the area. Just outside the 
area there are : — 



Sbenifield, Guildford, Chelmsford, the Medway Towns. 

■ That is a question of passeug:ers’ changing on. to a 
suburban through train. 
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1774. Then on the question of revenue— or shall we 
say loss of revenue — you did want to deal with the point 
which was raised in cross-examination and that is the use 
of area trains by non-area passengers ? — Yes. 

1775. Have you some evidence to give with respect 
to this cost which can involve the use of the facilities for 
non-area personnel ? — My view on this is that the free 
travel to work and the reduced concessions to railway per- 
sonnel and their families for staff that are wholly occupied 
on running trains connected with area passengers is a fair 
charge. But we have in the London area the main admin- 
istration headquarters of a number of the regions, wiiere 
there are a considerable number of personnel who are used 
for the operation of freight services. There is a certain 
amount of free travel for some of the old BTC companie.s 
who had the concession in those days, and I understand 
still have; that f do not consider to be a fair charge — 
the free travel and travel concessions — on area passengers. 

1776. Have you tried to evaluate this from the point 
of view of how far it affects the revenue figure ? — I can 
make only a rather rough guess at this, and unfortunately 
I cannot find the reference in the previous hearings which 
I have seen, but it was, believe, said at one of the previous 
hearings in discussing the London clearance, that London 
Transport were paid about £250,000 a year for the stalf 
of British Railways who travelled over London Transport, 
and I would say as a fair estimate that possibly £125,000 
per year should be credited to the area passengers on this 
account. 

1777. That is the best you can do on that point ? — 
It is. 

1778. Then you wish to come next, do you not, to the 
question of season tickets, and here have you considered 
what ought to be allowed by way of revenue for the fact 
that these season tickets are an advantage to the Board 
from the point of view of getting their money in advance, 
and so on ? Perhaps you would sooner deal first with 
the question of the discounted yield of season tickets ? — 
That is the next note that I have. Each year that the 
Railways Board come to the Tribunal they apply a per- 
centage discount to the gross yield of the increased revenue 
they expect to get from season ticket fare increases. This 
year in JP 5 you see H per cent, in column 5 of AD 5 of 
1964 we have H per cent, in similar an exhibit in 1963 
(which I believe was AD 1) it was 2 per cent. So in those 
three years we have an accumulated 5 per cent of lo.ss 
of revenue or loss of profits. Going back still further, in 
RMR 9 in 1962 there was a 3 per cent approximate figure 
in 1961, in DH 29 there was 2 per cent for increases from 
the 15th January and 3 per cent for further increases, in 
1 958 there was 7| per cent and in BH 5 in 1 957 there was 2 
per cent, 



1779. What does that present by way of total.— For 
1962 to 1957 17i per cent, and taking the total from 1957 
to date we have 22i per cent. I would say that the Rail- 
ways Board have produced no evidence of an accumulated 
loss of passengers on season tickets of that magnitude, 
and the cate of discount they allow is far too high and 
should be of the order of i per cent at the outside. 

1780. You have, of course, heard the evidence about 
falls in revenue in respect of season tickets. What would 
you suggest are the factors which account for this ? — I 
think the principal factor, or one of the principal factors, 
particularly in the Southern Region South-ea.stem Division, 
was the almost continuous go-slow. Although it had its 
official periods about the end of 1964 and again in the 
summer of 1965, as Mr. Haskinson, the Line Manager, 
said at a meeting at Sevenoaks the other day, these dis- 
putes have a period of digestion and convalescence and 
my own experience of daily travel on that 'line is that the 
services took a considerable amount of time to recover to 
normal and the unreliability of trains was a cause of 
great embarrassment, I would say, to quite a num'ber of 
travellers who never knew whether they would get to 
work on time, be early or be late. Another factor what 
I think caused a certain amount of public dismay for the 
Railways at that time was that the new Southern Region 
South-easterrj Division time-table which was brought in 



almost at the same time as go-slow boiled up. in fact about 
a fortnight after the official date. Thus was a very grave 
measure taken by the individual staff and 1 would like 
here to pay a tribute to Mr. Huskinson in persi,sting with 
this plan in the face of much criticism, and 1 say that I 
think time has shown he was about 99 per cent right, but 
it has taken until now, in the height of the peak, for that 
time-table to get within five minute.s of running to time. 
'We have run through the winter at about an average late- 
ness, f should think, of ten to fifteen minutes. 

1781. Tbose are factors which you think may give rise 
to the po,ssibili-ty of more bouyant revenues than have 
been so far estimated ?— 1 think, indeed, there is every 
sign that the unofficial action has been pardoned, for the 
sake of a better word, and the time-table is getting itself 
into gear, the men are getting into the routine, and the 
service is much more attractive, the traffic is more evenly 
spread and people do not travel early to work to be sure 
of getting there; and I think this will be a considerable 
factor in bringing about higher revenue next year. 

1782. Is there also something to be gained by the 
parking meter scheme which may encourage travel on the 
Rail ?— Yes. The Greater London Council have recently 
announced that they are going to extend the parking meter 
system, which now virtually exists here in Westminster, 
as far as Putney and a similar sort of distance in the north 
and south. The area they intend to cover is what is known 
'by London Transport as the Central London area and is 
shown in their Reports in the map at the front, and it does 
cover quite a large bit of London. In the 1963 London 
Transport Accounts it is at the very beginning and it is 
shown, I admit, as a very small black blob in the centre 
of London. 

That is pages 1 and 2, is it ? — I am sorry, it is the 1964 
Account I want to refer to, V-H. It is shown as a dotted 
area there, and on the one in the previous account the 
City of London is shown as a small black blob, 

1784. However, you think that will be a factor in the 
matter of season ticket revenues ? — Yes, in two ways. 
Firstly, the amount of car parking space will be reduced 
in the more popular areas, which is generally what occurs 
when parking meters are installed, Secondly, it will also 
make car parking more expensive, which will be a deter- 
rent to the car users to some extent, or the marginal car 
users. Also those who can still afford it may find they 
will have to park so far away from their office that they 
lose the ben^t of the door-to-door transport that they 
like to have. 

1785. On the question of season tidket travel, have you 
extracted, some figures of passenger journeys over the 
years from 1960 to 1965 ?— Yes. From the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics I have got the average month'ly season 
ticket journeys. 

1786. These are found in March 1966, are they ? — Yes. 

1787. It is Table 119 at page 97. Can you give us 
the figures ? — In 1960 there were 12.085m. each month 
on average, in 1961 there were 13.06m,, in 1962 there were 
13.59m„ in 1963 13.21m. and in 1964 13,46m., and by 
totalling up the individual months for 1965 that are given 
and averaging them, I calculated that for 1965 the avemge 
was 13,20m. 



1788. What do you conclude as to that? — ^That 
basically over that period London Transport Underground 
railways from the passenger gathering angle — and it is 
very similar to the suburban services of British Railways, 
probably with rather less growth and losing rather more 
traffic on the inner area— ’has shown a very stable flow 
of .season ticket traffic. I think some of the differences 
between the monthly average,? are due to the incidence of 
the thirteenth week around Christmas, this would be 
enough statistically. The biggest difference is 103 in 1962 
and 98 in 1960. 

1789. Would you, then, propose to leave the question 
of revenues and consider how far the expenses items ought 
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to be looked at from the point of view of the London 
area ? — ^First I understand you propose to deal with move- 
ment expenses; is that right ? — ^That is so. 

1790. And the charge to the Area for the movement 
expenses of suburban through and other thrcjugh trains 
given in 'VW 1. Can you tell us what the conclusions are 
in respect of this item ?— WW 1 this time shows the con- 
tribution towards other through and suburban thmugh 
trains as being £3.9m. at line 5. Mr. Winchester in his 
evidencei — and I have a note taken from the Shorthand 
Writer on this because I have not got a transcript — said : 

“ As regards the other through trains within the London 
area about 40 per cent of the passengers are London and 
about 60 per cent are noniondon. As regards the 
suburban through trains about 80 per cent of the pas- 
sengers are London and 20 per cent non-London,” 

1791. On this basis what do you say about the pas- 
senger miles for Area passengers? — ^This does appear, I 
understand, at Question 74 of the transcript, which has 
just been handed to me. 

1792. Perhaps you would read the Question and 
Answer. — wi5 read the whole paragraph: “I see on 
page 123, column 1, in the middle of the column, I endeav- 
oured, by rudely breaking into Mr. Goff’s final speech, to 
correct what seemed to me clearly wrong, but it was 
thought that opportunity came too late. But whatever 
happened last time, what do you say the facts are now ? 
— The fact is that as regards the other through trains with- 
in the London area about 40 per cent of the passengers 
are London and about 60 per cent are non-London. Just 
to complete the picture, as regards the suburban through 
trains about 80 per cent of the passengers are London 
and about 20 per cent non-London. And combining the 
two, looking at the through trains as a whole, the pro- 
portions are more or less equal, about 50 per cent each.” 

1793. What do you say about the passenger miles in 
respect of Area passengers and the ratio as compared with 
Area and non-Area passengers ? — ^Basically the allocation 
of costs has been done on a passenger miles basis and in 
the Area the suburban passengers principal travel is from 
the London termini outwards, and by inferring that the 
costs should be charged on a 50/50 basis on passenger 
numbers rather than passenger miles I think Mr. Win- 
chester was forgetting the fact that, on average, the users 
of the suburban through and other through trains do not 
travel to the area boundary. To clarify this I will take 
ithe line from Sevenoa'ks to London. We have two services 
In the other through class. The first is the train to Dover 
which calls at Orpington and Sevenoaks. In that case we 
have rather more than half of the Area passengers getting 
off at Orpington, about 13 miles from London, and the 
remainder going on to SevMioaks at 23 miles. The other 
service we have got is the Hastings one which only stops 
at Sevenoaks in the Area. Now for the Hastings train I 
would agree with Mr. Winchester, but for the one that 
calls at Orpington we have lost half the passengers at 13 
miles and the other half of the passengers go the 23 miles, 
so he is over-stating the area passenger miles basis. 

1794. Have you endeavoured dn your exhibits to deal 

with this matter by, first of all, setting out some of the 
Stations 

{Mr. Fay) : If my friend is passing from that, it might 
assist him and thiis witness to have it pointed out that 
the allocation of 50 per cent and the 40 and 80 per cent 
referred to were, of course, passenger miles and not 
passengers. That appears from the previous question and 
answer. 

11795. {The witness): I would suggest it is a conflict 
between ithe two remarks. 

(Afr. Fay): Mr. Winchester has expressed some regret, 
on reading this, that his phraseoio^ was— perhaps 
“ woolly ” would be .the term to describe it. What he 
has in mind is passenger miiles and he says so in answer 
to Question No. 73, where he says “The facts are that 
within the London area, on average, about 40 per cent 
of the passenger miles in other through trains are London 



passengers and about dO per cent are non->London 
passengers.” If one reads the next Question where he 
speaks of “ passengers ” one no doulbt gets the impression 
which the witness got, but the fact is the percentages are 
not counting heads but counting head-miles. 

>1796. {Mr. Mercer): The answer, presumably, Mr. 
Whittaker, is that you have not got the information which 
■would enable you to deal with that point. — Unfortunately 
I was not able to hear Mr. Winchester’s remarks clearly 
and I asked the Shorthand Writer for that extract which 
•I read and based my remarks on that. It as for the Court 
to decide which of the remarks are the pertinent ones. 

11797. Are you still of the view :that there is some 
correction to be made in respect of these fluctuations of 
the Area and non-Area passengers ? — ’Yes. I would say 
that his first remark in Question 73 would be quite correct 
for the Sevenoaks/Hastings trains that I referred to, but 
not to my Orpington one. 

1798. So we have got to get at Sevenoaks and not 
Orpington ? — Yes. 

11799. Do you wish to refer to your exhibits — whitrfi 
I take at will still 'be relevant — 'Exhibit 1, sheets 4 and 5 ? 
— ^Yes. These two exhibits were prepared (and they have 
been seen by the Board) to show to the Tribunal the 
actual type of service provided by the two examples given 
in WW2 of the other through trains. It refers to WW 2 
paragraph 3. 

H800. This was referring dn particular to stopping 
trains to Brighton.— Yes, and other through trains which 
would call within the Area but which are mainly con- 
cerned with the movement of passengers outside Uie area 
or between area stations and O'ther stations. The stopping 
trains 'Brighton to London and Southend to London were 
examples, and I have set it out to show clearly the stations 
served. 

1801. Can you fill in your source for ’the figures of 
station usage ? — Yes. These were taken from a British 
Transport advertisement entitled “Opportunities to view 
posters at I, '872 British -Railways stations.” On the cover 
of this document appears the statement: "The figures 
appearing after the stations listed in the .table provide an 
excellent guide to the minimum annual nura'ber of oppor- 
tuni'ties to view posters. They are, in fact, the annual 
number of passengers joining and alighting from trains 
at those stations, 'but exclude passengers changing trains 
at intermediate stations and people using the stations but 
not travelling,” 

'1802. 'What axe the figures 'based on? — The figures 
are ’ba.sed on a physical count of passengers during an 
average week in (a) the summer, (b) .the winter of 1963. 

1803. 'I take it you are not putting these forward as 
being necessarily precise in annual terms, but are they, 
in your view, adequate and sufficient samples ? — ^I take 
the view that staitistically they are a very broad sample. 
There may well have been errors in arithmetic or else- 
where in ithe figures themselves, but overaD by putting these 
figures in a row it will give a reasonable indication of The 
probable .train usage. 

11804. You vrant to make the point that each journey 
was counted entering and leaving the sta'tion. — ^That is 
one of ithe points -that came out in thedr note, and the 
figures as given in the brochure in the British Transport 
advertisement are in thousands entering the station each 
year, so to get the number of journeys, as you count 
-them at both ends you have got to divide by two, and 
to give some idea of what I call the average usage I divide 
by a further 500. 

1805. 'Are we to take it that the value of these figures 
is their relative value ?— I would prefer to look upon 
them as induces rather than aibsolute figures. 

11806. In other words, they have a value in so far as 
one rdates to the other ? — Yes. 
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1'807. ‘Ra'ther than a value which might have been 
given to them as precise figures. Does this throw a light 
on Mr. Winchester’s figures of percentages of Area 
passengers ? — il had looked at this sort of figures con- 
siderably and on this sort of basis I think Mr. Winchester’s 
figures of passenger miles of Area passengers on the com- 
'biped suburban through and other through trains as being 
approximately 50 per cent is -erf the right order. 

il'808. 'Are there other through trains which make only 
one or two stops in the Area ? — Yes, there are quite a 
number of services of that nature: for instance, the 
Hastings one and the North Kent line trains which only 
stop at Bromley. 

11809. 'But those will be the ones where the Area usage, 
jf I may put it in that way, would 'be a much smaller 
proportion. — Yes, and, of course, in some instances of 
those trains the last station is not at the end of the Area. 

'18il0. We have heard about that on a previous occasion. 
Then you wanted to say something about the suburban 
through trains which are referred to, are .they not, in 
your Exhibit JHWl, sheets 5 and 6? — Sheet 6. This 
again, goes back to WW2 and this is the . two examples 
that the Board gave as being suburban through trains, 
Liverpool Street to Shenfield and Guildford to Waterloo. 
That 'is on page 26 of the present transcript, the right- 
hand column, the top paragraph. 

•1‘8M. W'hat is your comment on this? — think they 
justify Mr. Winchester’s broad view, but in going through 
the timetable I would say that these two examples of 
suburban through trains are probaibly more suburban 
than fnany others .1 could find. Another example of what 
'I considered as a suburban through was the Charing Cross 
to Gillingham train, which makes far more stops outside 
the Area than either of these two examples, which in 
the case of Liverpool Street to Shenfield have two stations, 
and in the case of Waterloo to Guildford has one station 
outside the Area. 

1812. That deals with the suburban through trains 
and these movement expenses. Did you want now to 
turn .to the question of unit movement costs, which I tb. i nk 
are referred to in your exhibit JHW 1, sheet 1 ?-^I do, 
yes. • 

T8H3. This is an exhibit compiled from the Board’s 
figures, but it continues with some percentages which have 
been derived from those figures ; is that right ?— -I have 
made two calculations. The first one we have in the 
centre of the exhibit, a table of allocation 'by form of 
■traction. The Board gave me the first two sets of figures, 

“ loaded train miles ” and “ expenses ” and I have divided 
one by the other to get “ expenses per loaded train n>ile.” 

'18il4. That gives you the expenses for the different 
forms of traction. — At different forms of traction, yes. 

'1815. What is the significance of the divisions of the 
different forms of traction ? — 'I would Uke to come to that 
in a moment, except that I would like to draw attention 
(because I shall be dealing with it later) to the figures 
against the London Transport Board electrical multiple 
units' of £0.643-m. 

'1816. That is the last of those figures ? — Yes. The 
next exercise that we did was to take the first two tables 
provided by the Board and work out the average move- 
ment expenses per loaded train m'ile for local trains in 
each Region, suburban through and other through. You 
can see .the figures there. With the local trains we found 
subsequently that these included the higher cost of the 
London Transport Board electrical multiple units, so I 
have since amended my own copy of this exhibit and 
where I have local trains I have included “(including 
London Transport LTB EMU)”. From the figures given 
in the tables at the top, the loaded train miles table 
and the movement expenses table, we have deducted the 
costs and train mileages of the London Transport Board 
trains running on British Railways, and that gives me the 
average unit movement cost of the British Railways local 
trains as £0.463 for the Southern' 



'1817. That is instead of the £0.466? — fn addition I 
would say, it is an additional figure — £0.497 for the 
Eastern Region, £0.450 for the Midland Region, and 
£0.442 for the Western. 



'1'818. Would that affect your comparison for the 
different Regions ? — think H .brings out more closely the 
relationship between the British Railways’ own local trains 
and the cost of the suburban and o^er through trains 
which are, of course, wholly British Railways. 1 will 
explain why the cost of the LTB appears high here when 
'I come to another heading. 1 would like to draw the 
Tribunal’s attention to the unit movement co.st for the 
Southern Region, where the vast majority of the services 
are operated by electrical multiple units and basically the 
movement expenses for these different trains, for tlie same 
form of traction, should be very much the same, We 
find that the local train cost is £0.463 on the Southern 
Region, for the suburban through it 'is £0.460 and for the 
other through it is £0.402. Now Mr. Winchester said 
that the suburban through trains, on average, were, I 
■think it was, 80 per cent Area passengers. Now these, 
according to WW 1, are allocated costs. I say this because 
the sum of the movement expenses in the middle of the 
table is £1,938,000 suburban through and £1,967,000 other 
through trains, which comes to the same total as appears 
in WW 1. If we divide £0.46 by 0,8 that will give us the 
total movement cost of the train if it had been properly 
allocated, and that comes to the order of £0.575 per 
mile as opposed to £0.463. I canno.t find any explanation 
for that. Turning to the other through trains where we 
have a working expense of £0.40, if we divide .that 
by 40 we come out at approximately £1 per mile. Now 
both 'those figures are much higher than the co.st of the 
movement of local trains. 

'1819. 'Do you find a similar portion in the Western 
Region figures ? — We find this position even before we 
start trying to allocate costs •on .the Eastern Region: we 
have the position where the B.R. only local trains are 
£0.497, the allocated cost of the suburban through is 
£0.544, and it is £0.'670 for the .other through. Looking 
at it in another way, one could almost say that on the 
Eastern Region it would be cheaper to the Area to run 
a local train to the Area boundary at £0.497 per -mile 
average cost and give the London Area passengers a free 
ride. 



'1820. What do you think is the result from the point 
of view of this costings exercise so far as these costs are 
concerned to Area and non-Area passengers ?— Well, my 
view is 'that it would appear the cost allocations have 
not been done as Mr. Winchester has indicated. 

1821 Have you tried to get any sort of figure which 
ought to be allowed in favour of the London Area 
passengers in this conneodion ? — For the purpose of this 
exercise I took Mr. Winchester’s remark of 50 per cent 
of the passenger miles in the Area being Area passengers, 
we have a total there of just under £4m. on W'Wl as 
movement expen.ses, that is the £1,938', 000 plus the 
1 1 OA-! Ann 



'1'822. What figure .is thrown up there if you consider 
this?— £1 ,95m. 



1823. That would be the difference for the London 
Area passengers on that basis ?— Yes. 

1824. You now want to turn to the last point on this 
exhibit JHWl sheet 1 and consider the question of 
aliocation by form of traction. — ^There 'is one point on 
this. I took the figures that I have given there and 
attempted to put them in to the loaded train miles shown 
in the British Railways Board’s Report, for 1964 with 
some upgrading for the higher movement costs of the 
freight trains, because they are, generally, slower-moving, 
with more time lying at sidings and that sort of thing, 
and it gave me a comparable cost to the movement cost 
shown in the B.R. Report. 

1825. 'Do you want to turn to your Exhibit JHW 1 . 
sheet 2, which is .a eontinuarion of this matter? — 'Yes. 
The first part of this table shows the rise in cost in pounds 
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per mile compared with figures prepared from the Board’s 
Exhibit WW6 the last time to give the unit loaded traJn 
mile costs. I would just draw the Court’s attention to the 
very considerable increases in these figures. The Eastern 
Region suburban through and other through trains have 
gone up by £0112 per miile and the other through trains 
by £01122, the Southern Region, on average, has gone up 
by £0.03, and we have again a very high increase in cost 
on the Western. The second table Is the percentage 
increase in movement costs per loaded train mile between 
1964 and 1965, and these are the other figures expressed 
as a percentage of those derived from WW 6 last time. 
There are two points again, which I would like to mention, 
First that on the Eastern Region we have got the local 
trains increasing by 15.4 per cent, the .suburban through 
trains by 28.3 per cent — and these, you note, are unit 
costs, not total costs — and the other through trains by 
22.3 per cent. The other large increase in unit movements 
costs is on the local trains, which went up by 23.5 per 
cent. There is a very great discrepancy between, the 
Regions, which is something 1 cannot give any great 
explanation about unless someone has entered costs some 
costs for a future increase or forgotten to put them in 
last time. The other point I would like to draw your 
attention to is that on the suburban through trains, with 
the exception of the Western Region which has a very 
small increase of 2.8 per cent, in the other three Regions 
the increase in costs has been higher for the suburban 
through trains than for either of the other two classes. 
The Tribunal has been told this time that the method 
of allocation of costs of the suburban through trains has 
been made more favourable to the London Area to the 
tune of, I think it is, £0.4m. because the costs are now 
allocated on the formula that was previously used for 
the other through trains, and if that had been done one 
would have expected, on average, that the unit move- 
ment costs of the suburban through trains would have 
gone up less than for the other two classes. 

1826. That is as far as you can take it on the informa- 
tion which has been available.— Yes. 

1827. If we leave that exhibit, do you want to refer 
to JWH 1 sheet 3, which again is based on figures supplied 
by British Railways except for the table which gives the 
actual movement expenses for loaded train miles ? — ^Yes. 
The main purpose of including this table was that it 
enabled us to show to the Tribunal the loaded train miles 
for the L.T.B. electrical multiple units in the upper part 
of the table at £470,000 for the Southern Region, £1,628,000 
for the Easftern Region, and so on all through the other 
Regions. Then the movement expenses for the London 
Transport Board electrical multiple units at £270,000 for 
the Southern Region, £1,061,000 for the Eastern Region, 
and so on. These figures, as I explained earlier, were 
deducted from those shown on JHW I sheet 1 so that we 
could abstract separately the cost of B.R.’s own local 
trains. Then we have at the very bottom of the table 
calculated the unit cost of movement of the London Trans- 
port Board E.M.U. units by Regions: £0.457 for the 
Southern, £0.652 for the Eastern, £0.983 for the Midland 
and £0.625 for the Western Regions. The reason I think 
the Midland Region is so high is because the mileage is 
very low and any slight rounding of figures there will have 
a disproportionate effect. There are only 60,000 loaded 
train miles and a Branch cost of £59,000. 

1828. Those are the figures which relate to your evi- 
dence which has just been given, do they ? — Yes. 

1829. Then your Exhibit JHW 1, sheet 7, is by way of 
a practical example of services to demonstrate the probable 
passenger usage and train miles of the Area and non-Area 
passengers as referred to in the examples. Is that right 7 
— Yes. I did not intend to pursue this in detail because 
in his evidence Mr. Winchester gave me the figures that I 
was attempting to derive here. I was attempting to show 
this for the two services Reading to Paddington, one of 
which is described as "semi-fast” because it stops at a 
number of stations — and .it certainly would not be des- 
cribed by the general public, whaitever British Railways’ 
terminology, as a “ fast ” train — and the other ©•f which 
is the semi-slow train. Where a blank has been left against 
a station in the train usage column that indicates the train 
does not stop. 



1830. Generally do you agree with Mr. Winchester 
in regard to the figures which he gave ? — At the moment 
I can see no reason to quarrel with his figures. 

1831. Do you wish to say something about JHWl, 
sheet 8 ? — ^Yes. 

1832. Which, again, is an abstract from, in this case, 
London Transport’s Accounts in order to be comparable 
with the following sheet. Is that right? — ^No, I think I 
would put it in this way: The figures in the left-hand 
column were taken directly from London Transport’s 
Account, page 47, and I attempted in the next two columns 
to allocate those expenses in the Account as being either 
all connected with movement or only partially connected 
with movement. I submitted this to the Board and they 
have agreed the figures with one exception, and that is 
that near the bottom under “ General ’’ in the total ex- 
penses we have £2,447,000 and I allocated to the Region 
£300 myself, and the Board said that should be £800. 

1833. Do you mean £300? — £300,000. My reasoning 
for this basically was Uken from the general administra- 
tion part of London Transport’s railway expenses which 
appear in R 2 of 1964 on page 47. 

1834. That is the London Transport Report, is it? — 
Yes, towards the bottom of the page. I felt that, perhaps, 
too much of the rates on some of the other items was being 
allocated against movement expenses because of the pro- 
portion of some of those items in connection with railway 
stations, and things of that nature. I do not thi^ it is 
a matter of great importance, I just explain that as Mr. 
Winchester has raised it. As I say, it is not important and 
in what I am going on to it is against me. We have then 
calculated the cost, from these figures, of taking the total 
loaded and empty train miles, the unit cost for the loaded 
train miles of the London Transport LTB units for their 
own lines, and at the very bottom right-hand corner you 
will see the figure of £0.593 which compares, one remem- 
bers, with the figures on the exhibit of 1964 and the figure 
on my Exhibit JHW 1, sheet 1, of £0.643. 

1835. That is the figure of expenses per loaded train 
miles. — Yes, allocated by form of traction. 

1836. Against the EMU units. — ^Yes, the LTB EMU 
units, the third table down, the bottom line. 

1837. What Is your conclusion from that? — On my 
Exhibit JHW 1 I found that the unit movement cost for 
the LTB unit was £0.643 while for the Southern it was 
£0.463 per loaded train mile, and this explains the dis- 
crepancy if that figure is right. But what I do want to 
go on to here is to draw the Tribunal’s attention to the 
item.s on JHW 1, sheet 8, of administration under " Other 
operating and traffic expenses,” where we have a move- 
ment allocation of £75,000. 

1838. This is in the right-hand column. — 'In the right- 
hand column. Then we have under maintenance £280,000, 
and under general expenses we have £300,000. 

1839. This is the figure which differs from the figure 
given by Mr. Winchester? — Yes, which totals £655,000 
or, if we accept Mr. Winchester’s figure, we have got 
another £500,000 to add on which brings us up to 
£51,155,000. 

1840. What do you feel about that, Mr. Whittaker? 
— This as approximately 10 per cent of the charge made 
to British R^ways for runoiag these -trains, which is given 
on my exhibit JHW 1 sheet 9 which are figures given to 
me by the British Railways Board. You see there, in 
the second line for 1964, the payment to London Tran^ort 
is £1,098.000. . 

il841. *So that there appears to be a difference between 
what Is paid and what you suggest is thrown up as the 
cost under the figures ? — Yes. What has happened, I 
think, is that this payment by British Railways Board 
ito London Transport on my riieet 9 does not include any- 
itbing for electrical current, as is noted on that exhibit, 
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and that, of course, uplifts the unit costs. I have shown 
on JHW 1 sheet 9, to the night, the figure of £0.39. But 
the point I wiish to make is that that sum of £1,098,000 
has gone through in the British Railways’ Accounts as 
part of the movement expenses of local trains in WWl, 
and on that Britidi Railways have charged administration 
at 1 1 per cent. 

I1'842. That was a figure which Mr. Winchester agreed, 
'I think. — ^Yes. But we have all seen from the figures 
I have mentioned that London Transport have already 
added most of the administration on to that, and I think 
the answer to this comes in the different method of 
accounting that has been adopted by the British Railways 
Board since they ceased to be the BriCi.sh Transport Com- 
mission. In the old British Transport Commission days 
administration appeared under departmental headings, in 
the Briti.sh Railways Board's Accounts -it appears as a 
global sum. On the other hand, London Transport are 
still following the pattern of the British Transport Com- 
roission, and I think it might be interesting to the 
'Tribunal to turn to the British Transport Commission 
196-2 Accounts, at page 72 

'1843. That is Table VJ^i). Which figures do you wish 
to refer to there? — There we go through the various 
operations. We first of ail start at the bottom of that 
table where we have working expenses, and the last item 
in that just before the total of £556m. is £24.553m. 

11844. That is the annual working expenses. — Ye.s. 
Then on page 73, which is train and vehicle operating 
expenses, we have administration of 748111. 

1845. That is at the top. — ^The first item, yes. The next 
sheet is maintenance of rolling stock, where the administra- 
tion is £4.5m. On page 75 at the top we have administra- 
tion for other traffic expenses at £10.8m. Lower down the 
page we have signalling expenses, administration £2.7m. 
Turning over to page 76, we had administration again, the 
first item of 6.8m. On page 77 we have railway general 
expenses £24m. brought in. i would just say that adding 
that up gives one a total of £57 .Im. 

'1846. That is adding up to page 76. — Yes, it includes the 
total on page 77. the £24.5m. Turning to the British 
Railway Boards’ accounts for 1963, on page 20 we see' 
under working expenses, the middle part of the table, 
administration and general expenses, £56.7m. If one then 
turns to the more detailed statements of working expenses 
on page 40 and the following pages, one finds no reference 
to administration. 



'1847. What do you conclude from these figures ? — 
That it would appear that by adding 11 per cent to the 
London Transport figure, ^ich is the administration 
charges already distributed among the various figures, by 
the Britiish RaiLlways’ style of accounting we have a case 
of what I might describe as “Double-entry book-keeping,” 
we are being charged twice for some of this administration, 
and I would suggest that it would be of the order of 11 
per cent of £Llm. 

1848. Which would give us £0.'12m., which is 
£120,000 ?— Yes. 



'1849. Which should be credited to the London area ? — 
Yes. 

11850. Now do you wanit to deal with the further items 
of expenses in relation to depreciation? — ^Yes. 

16i91. 'If I can refer you to WW2 paragraph 4, it is 
stated: “The estimates have been compiled on the .basis 
•of the accounting practice used by the Railways Board in 
the preparation of their published accounts, with one 
exception.” Is that right? — Yes. 

1852. Then : “The Board, in addition to providing 
depreciation for movable accessories such as rolling stock, 
also amortise expenditure bn physically fixed assets.’.’-r-Yes. 



il863. Do you wish to say something about that, and 
have looked at the British Railways Accounts, and in 
particular I think the 1963 Accounts first.— That 'is ri^t. 

118S4. They are on page 14.— Yes, paragraph 20, the 
notes on the Accounts in 1963. In this paragraph 20 we 
are given the periods on which the depreciation and 
amortising of the vehicles are based, and we see, under 
coaching vehicles, “Diesel, mechanical multiple units, 
Pullman and other luxury train.s, depredation life 20 years ; 
other coaching vehicles, 25 years.” 

1855. So we know now the expected lives of these 
vehicles.- Yes. 

1856. Then do you wish to refer to the 1964 Accourvts ? 
— 'Ves. 

11857. 'It is page 20, Folio 3A, To what figures do you 
wish to refer there ?— 'In this table referring to the various 
items of depreoiable assets of the Board we have, under 
coaching vehicles 

'T858. That is the second headiing ? — Yes a total 

of £289.6m. If we then look across to the right-hand 
page, table 21, we find under the second column “Added 
depreciation provided during year, £12.1m.,” and that is 
approximately one-twenty-fifth, or rather less, of the 
£287m., which indicates that the Board are depreciating 
the whole of their rolling stock, whether it was pre or post 
1955 on thi.s basis and charging depreciation on this basis. 

1859. To illustrate this further have you prepared 
Exhibit JHW 2 sheet 1 —Yes, 

•1860. 'Have these figures been agreed by the board ? — 
They have. 

11861. What do you say in regard to these units ? — ^The 
main point I am striving at here <is as far as we can see 
from the figures in the exhibits which the board have pro- 
vided, .there is no allowance made for depreciation of the 
pre-1^6 assets which, according to their WW2, they are 
charging. As they state, they are following the board’s 
normal accounting process. 'In this exhibit I have taken 
the electric multiple unit vehicles that have been built 
'between the years 1958 and 1955 from the board's accounts 
•because we know the majority of those are for services in 
the London area. There are vehicles pre-1948 that are 
not over 25 years old which are still in service, and I have 
told the annual expenditure, which will correspond approxi- 
mately with the gross book value, and this would indicate 
that on these units the board are making an annual charge 
of £668,000 and are in no way uang this to offset the 
capital expenditure which has been incurred. 

11862. What does this mean from the point of view of 
the London area ? — ^As far as I can see, this money is just 
disappearing. 

1863. What do you say there ought to be ? — ^My view 
is this money should be set off against the amount on 
which the interest charges are leveled. 

1864. What interest saving would that give? — ^In a 
future year I estimate this would come to £158,700. 

1865. That is a further credit we should be given in 
respect of the London area costs 7 — Yes ; it would appear 
as a reduction each year in the capital employed. 

1866. Does this deal with what you wish to say on 
depreciation ? — ^Not completely, because those vehicles 
that we have listed are only one type of the rolling stock 
employed in the area ; there is a certain amount of loco- 
motive-hauled stock which we have not been able to trace, 
and in addition we have had the position in the past, 
where diesel schanes have been brought into operation 
where post-war rolling stock was used in the area ; the 
new schemes were brought in, and this relatively modem 
rolling stock was di^rsed to otiier usages (and to a 
certain extent this has happened also with post-war steam 
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locomotives). When this stock is displaced we have paid 
depreciation on this in the past and have not had the last 
use out of the article. 

I would suggest there is something here where an adjust- 
ment in London’s favour could be made ; it may not be 
a very large amount but there is something there, although 
I cannot put any value on it. 

11867. If this deals with the matters you wish to raise 
a.bout depreciation, do you wish now to turn to the topic 
of the prepayment of season tickets ?-— Yes. 

1868. Have you prepared an exhibit JHW3 sheet 1 in 
which you have endeavoured to calculate Che amount of 
interest the board could earn, or could save, and can you 
explain how you arrive at this amount which you say is to 
be credited in respect of this item, of £0.102m. ? — Yes. 

Basically my point here on the prepayment of season 
tickets is this: let us take the rarer ticket, which will illu- 
strate the case more simply, of somebody’s’ buying^ an 
annual season ticket for, shall we say, £100. The Board 
have the mon^ for the whole year, but it is not until 
the last day of the year that they expend the money 
required to provide the last service that is being paid for. 
If we had the case of one person buying an annual season 
ticket every day throughout the year, we would have the 
position where the board had got for the whole of the 
time £1100 of capital provided for them. 

1 have worked it out, basing my figures on proportions 
of monthly, quarterly and weekly season tickets— and Mr. 
Winchester has agreed wi'th me in his evidence— that the 
8 per cent of the amount paid in advance by season tickets 
is of the fi^t order of the amount of capital Che board 
is provided with on an average basis. This workung 
capital that is provided should be set off a^nst the 
interest charges, and I have totalled in my exhi'b'it, against 
the season ticket revenue figures, the irtterest savung in 
each year which has been omiiCted in the past (and for the 
future year), which brings the total figure up to £0.1m. 
£1100,000. 

1869. This is the net figure you consider should be Che 
part of the figure to be accounted for as far as London is 
concerned ?— It should appear. 



1873. 'Does that bring you to a consideration of JHW 4, 
sheet 2?— Yes. These are the figures, on JHW 4, 
sheet 2 ; where there was no capital expenditure you have 
the simple deduction of one figure from the O'^er and 
where I have, under “ other schemes,” put the figure m 
square brackets I have had to approximate that ; but the 
hoard have agreed that figure is £0.i6m.. even on theu 
revised basis. 

1874. Those are your conclusions on the question of 
amortisation ?—<I would go back to_ tti'is WW2— our 
paragraph A — where the board state : in the estimates in 
WW 1 no provision is made for amortisation. Instead, a 
reasonable annual charge is made for the renewal of such 
assets as are expected to need renewal in the foreseeable 
future. 

1875. What is the only explanation which you can 
deduce from that ?-^gain we have what I might describe 
as a little bit of double entry book keeping, in the lack of 
any other explanation. 

1876. Js that what you consider after considering the 
question of depreciation generally, and secondly amorcisa- 
'tion and thirdly reasonable charges for renewal ? — 'We 
asked the board by letter whether they could tell us the 
amount charged to the area for the reasonable charge for 
renewal referred to in WW2, paragraph 4. Their reply 
was that this information was not readily available. 

1877. Was this referred to in the previous hearing, 

when it was said that the main part of this charge appeared 
in line 6 of the WW 1 of 1964?— Yes. that is so,- at 
question 170 there was reference to this, and line 6 of the 
WW 1 for 19'64 

1878. Is that the item for track and signalling? — Yes: 
£7.7m. 

1]'879. Then in WW 8 of 1964 we have reference to this 
matter ?— The detailed figures were given ; that is page 130 
of the 1964 transcript. 

1880. They give the total passenger share as what?— 
We see under signalling, maintenance and renewal — under 
the total passenger that is a figure of £2.7m., and also in 
the previous column freight and parcels’ share £0.4m., a 
total dl £3.1m. 



1'870. iNow you want to turn to capital expenditure and 
interest charges generally, and for this we turn to your 
exhibit J'HW 4. Is sheet 1 compiled from the Board s 
exhibits WW 4 for 1963 and 1964, and for 1965 from cor- 
responding figures which were received from the board ! 
—That is so. 

I would like to mention here that subsequent to this 
document’s being prepared we received some slightly 
revised figures from the board, to which Mr. Winchester 
referred. They vadied the totals slightly in each year, 
going back particularly to 1963, and also m 1960. The 
difference in principal is small. The to'tal expenditur^f 
the proportion of expenditure on my table is £59.4m. The 
board raise it to £60m. 



'1881 Then we can find reference to this topic in the 
accounts for 1964 of British Railways, part II, page 30 ?— 
Yes, 

1 882 There the figure is at the bottom of page 30 under 
signalling ?— Yes, signalling— and then three sub-headings: 
operating, maintenance and amortisation. 

il8'83 What do you make the total of those three items 
in round figures ?— Operating I am not comparmg it wim ; 
it is the question of maintenance and amortisation. On 
WW 8, signal operations is a separate figure, but the main- 
.tenance is £9 .6m. and the amortisation £3.6m. That gives a 
total of £133m. for the whole of British Railways. 



118711 Do you remember that Mr. Winchester made 
the point in his evidence that your percentages could not 
be taken to too fine a decimal point, and you accept mat 
for your purposes it is quite sufficient lif you take these 
percentages as broad figures ?— They were produced to 
show trends (if any existed) and for no other purpose. 



1872. What was the main purpose of this exhibit ?— 
The maiin purpose of this exhibit, whiioh sets out the capital 
expenditure or capfital employed statement by the board for 
each year '1963, 1964 and 1965, was firstly to check the 
deprecSation on these assets had beKi allowed (and we 
find that was so), and figures were calculated and are g>ven 
on J'HW 4, shee't 2. Wha't we did find, however, whidi 
surprised us, was 'that v\ben we came to the way and 
structure assets it appeared that amortisation had been 
charged— certainly the net capital value of these assets had 
gone down in the same way as if amortisation had been 
charged, and this was to the tune of £600,000 per annum. 



1884. So what percentage of the whole has been charged 
to the area ? — ^It would appear that £3.1m., being the area 
expenditure, is 23.4 per cent of the total of Britidi Railways 
expenditure on signalling maiintenance and amortisation. 



1885 On this question, have you looked at the total 
route mileage in the area includaog lines open only to 
freight and the total traffic mileage in Che area includang 
lines open only to freight ?— Yes. . 

1886 What figure do you get?— The Board gives 
figures that the total route tmileage in the area including 
lines open only to freight is 870^ and the total track rnile- 
age in the area including lines open only to freight is 2,4T1. 



il'887 Again can you get some figures about this from 
the accounts— that is British Railways’ accounts for 1964, 
part H. page 41 ?— Yes, the statistics are given there. 
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'rS88. What figures are shown there ? — Over the whole 
of Bnitish Railways the total route miles were 15,991, and 
those open to passenger traffic 1'1,670. The running miles 
open to traffic were 44,080. 

'1889. So what do you consider that the charge to the 
area represents by way of proportion ? — 'It is very difficult 
to draw accurate comparisons, but to compare route miles 
(which I agree is a rough measure) we have a ratio of 
5,99J to 870, which is about 20 to 1 ; on track miles it is 
about 20 to 1 again. 

'1890, 'In any event do you consider that the charge to 
the area appears very high ? — Yes, I am sure it is exceed- 
ingly high. The only inference I can draw is that there has 
been here an excessive amount of capital expenditure which 
should have appeared in the capital accounts. 

1189(1. 'Is that referred to again in the 1964 acco.unts, 
part II, on page 22 ? — Yes. 

1892. 'Is the figure of capital expenditure on the whole 
of British Railways’ own signalling and telecommumcations 
given ? — Yes, at £l'3.3m. 



1905. But can you find any benefit to the London area 
in these calculations in respect of these scrap materials ? — 
None, 

1,906. And do you think there ought to be some figure 
for that ? — I think the area should receive some benefit in 
this direction. 

1907. Have you any figure in mind ? — ^The on^y figure 
r can put on this is the figure that was used 7n these 
approximate allocations, of 5 per cent o^f .the figures above 
— referred to before ; that is the £25m. plus £8m. for 1963, 
and the £20m, plus £17m. for 1964. That gives a grand 
total of £70m. over those two years which the Board 
realised, and 5 per cent of that would be £3.5m. 

1908. That is as near as you can get ? — And there will 
presumably be something the Board will have managed to 
.sell in 1965, for which I have no figures. 

1909. Then under this heading of capital expenditure 
and interest charges do you wish to turn to the question 
of the allocation of the cost of rolling stock in particular 
with reference to the Southern Region ? — Yes. 



'1893. 'So US the position that you are unable to put a 
figure on this but there would appear to be some allowance 
which should be made for London in respect of this item ? 
— ^I think this item of reasonable charge is a burden on 
'London rather than a reasonable matter. 

1894. Now you wish to refer to JiHW4, sheet 3. What 
is the purpose of this exhibit ? — ^This exhibit was drawn 
up to show how much of the capital expenditure in the 
area has come from internal financing and by way of 
depreciation and this amortisation, and how much new 
capital has been brought in, 

1895. _ What points do you make on this Exhibit? — 
The main point I would like to draw is the relatively large 
amount that has come from internal sources. At the 
bottom, from depreciation we have £3. 5m. over the year 
1964-65, and new capital £6m. 

1896. Is this again a matter which can be illustrated by 
reference to the British Railways report in 1964, page 29 ? 
— Yes, paragraphs 159 and 160. 

1897. These are the pargaraphs which comment on the 
balance sheet, and you see that the capital expenditure is 
referred to in paragraph 159 as £108m. ?— That is right. 



1910. This deals with capital expenditure on electric 
multiple unit vehicles in the years since 1965 ? — Yes. 

1911. What has been your main purpose in preparing 
this ? — My main purpose here was to try to verify as well 
as I could the items of capital expenditure which appeared 
in WW 4 last time, and are repeated in JHW 4 sheet 1 
this time, and particularly with respect to those items where 
allocation of costs has occurred. This table has been 
approved in general terms by British Railways Board, 
although the totals, other than those in the publi.shed 
accounts, are my own figures which I have obtained from 
various sources. 



It is the overall figure that is important. This shows the 
various types of rolling stock by regulation that have been 
built in the years 1955 to 1965. My descriptions will differ 
slightly from the railways’ ones, Here I have used the 
initials SF ; I think they prefer now to call those outer 
suburban stock ; and the SD is the outer suburban diesel 
electric stock ; and under the heading of “ sub ” there 
appears the local train stock. Basically, the items given as' 
local or suburban stodk have only second class accommo- 
dation ; the remainder have first class accommodation. 
'What I have referred to as main line stock are the through 
corridor items. 



1898. It does appear that £17m. came from sources 
other than borrowing ? — Yes. 

1899. Which items are they? — iThe proceeds of sale 
of land and property and of displaced capital assets, and 
the reduction in working capital. 

1900. Then do you wish to refer to paragraph 160 ? — 



1901. That in its last sentence refers to £20m. arising 
from the sale o'f scrap materials arising during mainten- 
ance ? — ^Yes. 



The proportion of the right-hand side under the heading 
non-area schemes, less the vehicles built since 1955 on 
schemes which have no connection with the area and were 
completed merely to enable the balance to be reached with 
the Board’s figure in the 1964 accounts 



If am sorry ; I have put it wrongly. The total, taken from 
'1956 to 19'04 accounts, of new building—or the published 
account figure given to us by the Board— of 3,387 shows 
that we had found all the vehicles. I would mention that 
^ere were lO motor luggage vans built for the Southern 
Region which, as far as 'I can see, explains the discrepancy 
between 3,377 whiich is my total for up to the end of 
11964 and the Board’s figure of 3,387. 



1902. On that point, the 1963 report at page 29 para- 
graph 140 also dealt with these topics ? — Yes. 

1903. That paragraph again sets out the capital expendi- 
ture during that year, and it shows of £96m,, some £25m. 
came from sources other than borrowing ? — Yes, proceeds 
of sale of displaced capital assets and reduction in stores 
stock, at £12m. and £13m. respectively. 

1904. Then on page 30 we have again these references 
to the sales of scrap ? — ^Yes, but the wording this time is 
slightly different from the previous reference, in that here 
the Railways Board have included with the figure of £20m. 
in paragraph 146 the value of the displaced assets which 
appeared on page 140 at £12m. So here we have a net 
figure of £8m. 



1912. 'Is tliis illustrated by reference to JHW 4, sheet 
U, where you give the totals of the Southern Region ?— 



1913. What are the figures to which you would like to 
refer on sheet HI ?— ^1 would just explain that this table is 
an abstract from the statement of net capital expenditure 
isolating the schemes of electrified services, and the board 
have explained to us that the figures here— the first two 
columns, starting at £13.7m. and £'l'3m.— do include items 
which are not for rolling stock — cable and wiring, I think 
'is the description they give — and they have given In the 
last right-hand column, for the net book values for the 
electrical multiple units only in these schemes, £8m, for the 
stage one Kent Coa^, £3.7m. for the Liverpool Street to 
Bishop’s Stortford Line, £6.9m. for the London. Tilbury 
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and Souihend, £1 .'2m. for the Liverpool Street, Chelmsford 
and Southend. The other schemes apparently are all 
electrical multiple unit vehicles. 

T would Mke to draw attention to the Southern Region 
schemes. Taking the Board’s figure for the stage one North 
Kent electrification, we have a figure of £8m., and for the 
other schemes £9.'5m. — a total of £ll7.5m, at the end of 
1964. 

11914. What, then, is your conclusion as to the propor- 
it'ion of the capital charge in respect c^f these vehicles with 
regard to the apportionment of capital costs of suburban 
and other through trains ? — ^Turning back to my JHW 4, 
sheet 1, under the section London area passengers’ pro- 
portion of net capital expenditure for depreciable assets 
at the end of 1964 we have the figure for the Kent Coast 
■stage one electrification— the first line— of £1.4m. Going 
down, just half-way down the page we have rolling stock 
(other than that relating to schemes listed above): — elec- 
tric multiple units: Southern Region £4,0m. — a total of 
£5 .4m. 

The same criticism can apply to my use here of the North 
Kent figure of £l,4m. in relating the w"hole of that to 
rolling stock, and I have allocated aPbitrarily £0.4m. to the 
other items, giving a total area value of fifim. as the 
approximate net capital expenditure on electric multiple 
units charged to the area as opposed to the previous figure 
that I gave for the total of the expenditure since 1955 of 
£17.5m. 



1915. Now do you want to turn to the other ’indications 
on J'HW4, sheet 5, with respect to the Southern Region 
electric multiple units, dealing with the area proportions of 
North Kent and ofiier areas ? — Yes. The first item, if we 
go back to my JHW 4, sheet 4, is we notice there are 436 
local or suburiaan stock vehicles, and I have attempted to 
put an approximate estimate on that — net book value — at 
about £2.6m., and of that, I would accept the vast majority 
of the charge is directly to the area. There are train services 
run— I have mentioned the Oiaring Cross/Gravesend/ 
GilLingJiam service, and there is the board’s example, to 
Guildford. 



1916. And in JHW 4, sheet 4, you show 568 vehicles, 
being Che total of that column dn respect of those years ? — 
Yes. Taking the vehicles in the first column at 568 in total, 
only 36, which were built in 1964, are O’ther than Kent main 
line electric corridor stock. Thirty-six are the new Brighton 
vehicles which have been coming into service. 

1917. That leaves us with 532 vehicles ?— Yes. 

a9H-8. ipow many of these are used on boat trains ?— As 
far as I can gather there are 88 vehicles used on boat trains. 

19ll'8a. They are not providing an area service ? — Not 
at all. 

11919. Then have you found how many are used on the 
Charing Cross/Ashford service ? — 1 believe 120 of those 
vehicles. 

1920. Do they provide an area service ? — ^There is an 
occasional one that stops in the peak hour in the area. 
Outside the peak hour the trains run non-stop to Ashford 
and provide no service. In other words, the train mileage 
which Is providing an area service is very small indeed. 

1921 . Then you have looked at those providing a service 
for North Kent which serve the London area only at 
Bromley South ? — ^Yes. 

1922. How many vehicles did you find in this category ? 
—^128. 

'1923. Then we are left with 196 vehicles ?— Yes, which 
are used on the central section. 

'1924. 'For Brighton and sinrilar services ? — Yes. 



1925. They again provide a limited service in the area ? 
— ^These vehicles are basically employed on the other 
through trains, and in particular the other through trains 
which make the fewest stops in the area (if any). 

'1926. 'Your second column deals with the Hastings main 
line diesel-electric trains ? — ^That is so. 



11927. They call only at Sevenoaks in the London area ? 
— ^TTiat is so, and in the evening peak there are four services 
which occupy four seU of 12 cars which do not call in the 
area at all. 



'1928. Then is the .stock referred to in the third column 
of JHW’ 4, sheet 4, used for services from 'Viictoria to 
Gillingham, Charing Cross to Dover, calling at Orpington, 
Sevenoaks, etc. 7 — ^Yes, they provide a number of services 
of the nature making a very limited nunyber of stops in the 
area. The one from Dover will call at Orpington and 
Sevenoaks. 



1929. They were used for extension of services ? — With 
the exception of the Orpington/Sevenoaks one, we had, 
before the North Kent electrification, the same type of 
stock running to Gillingham and to both 'Maidstone 
stations. 



11930. What proportion of these vehicles would you say 
was reasonably chargeable in respect of the London area 
■services ? — ^I should doubt if it exceeded one-third of the 
’total of the HAP vehicles. 



1931. Then the next column refers to the Oxted diesel- 
electric sets of three cars ? — ^Yes. 

1932. Which, like the HAP, have first-class accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes. 



1933. Are these on the Victoria/Oxted/'Lewes service ? 
— Yes. 



1934. And are they really replacement stock on another 
through and local service 7 — Yes, these have replaced steam 
traction in the main on that line, which is one of the non- 
electrified lines. 



1935. Without detailed figures can you only estimate 
what excess charge has been made in respect of these 
matters to which you have just referred 7 — Yes. 



1936. And what would you estimate, as far as you 
can 7 — I would say possibly it is £lm. or so excess capital 
which has been charged. 

1937. Then your JHW 4 sheet 5 again was prepared, 
as you said, for establishing the net book values of the 
post-1955 EMU passenger vehicles, and this is to be com- 
pared with your next Exhibit, JHW 4 sheet 6, where the 
net book values of those vehicles and schemes affecting the 
area are estimate ? — ^That is so. 

1938. The figures of the net and gross book values 
have 'been supplied to .you 7 — Yes. 

1939. What do you wish to say by way of comment on 

these two sheets ? — ^The main point this brings out is that 
we ’have been ’told by British R'ailways Board that their 
gross book value of their EMU stock at the end of 1965 
was £85 .5m. We have here the value of the schemes affect- 
ing the area — a gross book value of £45.4m. So there is 
some £40.1m, of electrical multiple unit stock in existence 
but which is either not affecting the area in the schemes 
listed 



I am sorry ; I have put my point badly. We have first 
of all the total book value, gross, of £85.5m. We know 
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■the value of all the post-1955 rolling stock, from JHW4 
sheet 5, as £48.5m. So the difference between those figures 
— about £36.6in. — is the value of the pre-1956 electrical 
muitiple unit vehicles in existence, and this reinforces my 
view when I discussed previously the depreciation of the 
pre-1956 assets in the area that there is more in it than the 
48 to 55 vehicles that I listed on JHW 2 sheet 1 . 



1940. That is as far as you take that point in the 
absence of any other information ? — Yes. 

1941. Then did you want to deal with the que.stion of 
capital reconstruction generally and the interpretation of 
British Railways in respect of this matter as far as it 
affects the London area ? — Yes. 



(Adjourned for a short time) 



1942, (Mr. Mercer): Before lunch we were going to 
consider the question of capital expenditure and interest 
charges, and at this point I believe you wished to say some- 
thing concerning the Railways Board's activities concerning 
theiir subsidiary operations and what happens with respect 
to capital sums and the selling off of assets having regard 
to the evidence which has been given so far in thi.s Inquiry ? 
I think you were going to give us an example if Waterloo 
Station was sold and a new station put up at Vauxhall 7 — 
I have read Mr. Winchester’s remarks on the question of 
non-operational land and simiilar topics earlier, and it 
struck me that my exterpolation of his remarks would be 
that it Waterloo Station was sold and a new one built at 
say, Vauxhall the area would get no benefit from the sale, 
all they would get would be that in due course the cost of 
building a new station would appear on the statement of 
•net capital expenditure on which the interest charges of the 
area are based, 

'1943. Do you think this approach is fair to London 
area passengers ? — ^This may be an extreme example, but 
1 think basically the whole approach of the Railways Board 
on its capital structure is not equitable. 

1944. What approaches do you think would be proper ? 
—I would like to go back a little on that to the 1962 Act. 
This affected British Railways in two ways; firstly, it wrote 
off the accumulated deficit, some £700,000.000 plus interest 
charges which London Area passengers did not meet but 
they had made a contniibution to the deficit ; secondly, they 
placed the net bobk values of the pre-1956 assets in a 
suspended debt account. What I think must be considered 
is wliether it was intended that the benefit of this re- 
arrangement should basically be to the benefit of one part 
of British Railway outside the London Area or whether the 
advantage should be more evenly spread. 

'1945. 'How do you suggest this could have been done ? 
— Well, it could have been done by taking the interest 
charges of British Railways in 196'2 and the beginning of 
1963 and spreading that interest over the whole of the 
book value of their assets, not just putting those in at the 
current rates. Alternatively, a proportion of the interest 
charges could have been allocated to the subsidiary activi- 
ties which are pre^t-making, based on the market value of 
the activities until such time as they are sold off. In fact, 
some of them are already being sold off and the money 
accruing from this is all going to the non-Area portion of 
British Railways. 

'1946. Have you attempted in your Exhibits '12 to 16 to 
deal with the second of the proposed metihods to which 
you have referred 7 — I would like to come to that in a 
moment, if I may, 'but I have previous to that listed some 
of the activities ao’d assets to which I have referred. The 
first sheet 1 would refer to is JHW 4, sheet 7. This is an 
extract from a magazine “ 'Modern Railways,” dated 
Decenvber 1965, which has been shown to the Railways 
Board and Mr. Winchester in his evidence said that this 
was an extract from one of their own publicity hand-outs. 

1947. He did not agree with the last note, did he 7 — ^No. 
This is a matter of operational consideration. 1 know that 
the Associations on the Eastern Region are very anxious 
about the overcrowding at Liverpool Street station and it 
•was hoped that we might have made a broad stf'eet. but 
apparently this is not British Railways Board policy. 
Coming to this list, we have in ffie first part of the table 
some of the sites which have been sold since 1962. Some 
like the first one, Little Ilford dosed marshalling yard, 10 
acres of land, probably have very little to do with passenger 
traffic, but when we come to the next one. Catford sports 
ground and allotment, 10 acres, this definitely would be 
used, I should imagine, by a considerable number of the 
staff wbo are engaged in passenger operations. The same 
applies to the next item, Raynes Park sports ground of 17 



acres. We then have the Plaistow motor pool depot which 
was sold, and I imagine again we had iocomotive.s servic^ 
and stabled for use on area trains. Then Mill Hull, part of 
Edgware branch 2 acres, again that is passenger operation. 
Then the next two items Smithfidd goods depot and 
Kentish Town .steam depot and enginemen’s hostel, again 
locomotives would have been serviced there which operated 
area pa.ssenger train services. The next item, Bow former 
'North London Railway loco works, that would have held 
passenger locomotives for services in the past. Enfield, land 
acquired by Great Ea.stern Railway for development 
along.side Cambridge main line ,• partly waste land. It is all 
part of the general concept of a railway operating as one 
entity. If we go to the second list we have another serie.s 
of items which are not wholly goods. There is the New 
Cross Goldsmiths College, and I imagine a few railwaymen 
operating the passenger service might go there, but it is 
certainly not»wholly a goods item. There is a reference to 
land over railway adjoining Kensington Olympia, again 
'that is mostly a passenger line. Then over railway cast of 
Putney station, again ali land over passenger tracks. The 
next one is Bow (closed) passenger station including former 
North London Railway headquarters, again a very high 
pa.ssenger element. Then another sports ground at Sudbury 
and Harrow Road. Then the Eastern Region Stratford 
loco works, again locomotives have been serviced there in 
the past. 



'19418. You think these all have some passenger con- 
nections? — ^TThey all have some in varying proportions. 

_ II949. They are relevant to a consideration of income 
m the London Transport area ?— Yes. My next exhibit, 
which is sheet 8 of JHW 4, deals with a slightly different 
aspect. This is a list of hotels taken from the 1965 Western 
■Region time-'table, page 261. Again this list has been 
agreed. Since that list was prepared in 1964 the Queens 
•Hotel, Birmingham, with 168 or thereabout bedroom.s, 
classified by the AA. as a four-star hotel and I understand 
■in the main part of Birmingham, on very valuable land, has 
been sold. Also a smaller hotel in Dornock in Scotland 
with 85 bedrooms, again a four-star hotel, has been sold 
■At the bottom of the page there is an extract from British 
Railways’ Accounts showing the net book value of the 
hotels and the equipment therein, and they are shown a,s 
earning I3.'l per cent of the net book values. 



1950, You think these are all relevant to this question 
of the London contribution ? — ^Ves. 



_ 1951. Which IS your nex.t Exhibit ?—iMy next Exhibit 

is JWH 4, sheet 9, which sets out with considerable refer- 
ences the net book value and gross book value for the 
operation of British Railways ships. You see the gross 
book value of ships and their operational buildings of 
£38rn.. and the working surplus in 1964 was £5m. The next 
Exhibit is on the same sheet, and that is the same thing 
for British Railways harbours. The net book value is £7m 
and the working surplus in 1964 was £206,000, and the 
return on the net book value was 5.25 per cent. 

1952. Sheet 11 has been dealt with, has it ?— Sheet 11 
we have referred to previously. 

1953. Then we come to sheets 12 to 16 — Yes. 

1954. Your sheet 12 deals with the capital structure and 
that follows on from the other sheets. Is there anything 
you want to say about that 7—1 think I would like to go 
through it in a Htle detail, starting with sheet 12, starting 
right at the beginning of this. 

The interpretation of British Railways’ capital recon- 
struction under the 1962 Act as used by them as a basis 
for calculating interest charges in the London area is 
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considered inequitable. This method of calculation makes 
no allowance for the reserve created and being realised by 
British Railways in surplus property, scrap and excess 
spares carried. The allocation of the capital represented 
by the investment in savings bank, superannuation and 
retirement funds takes no account of the requirements of 
the remainder of British Railways for financing outstand- 
ing traffic accounts, other debtors, stores and materials — 
which do not arise in the London area. The B.R.B. has 
several remunerative subsidiary activities which at least in 
theory could be sold off at an appreciably higher figure 
than their net book value, the proceeds being used to 
r^uce the capital debt. The Board owns interests in other 
transport undertakings with a value in the accounts of 
£2.9m. At the beginning of 1963 the Board had interest 
bearing liabilities ^ : staff savings bank deposits £42.9m. ; 
staff superannuation funds £137.5m. ; retirement benefits 
£112m., making a total of interest bearing liabilities of 
£1,149. 5m. The interest charges in 1963 were £59. 9m., 
and the total charged to capital account was £1 .8m.._ giving 
£58 ,1m. as being the interest charge on the initial interest 
bearing liabilities, giving an average interest charge of 
5.056 per cent, 

The 1962 Act is vague as to what assets the capital 
liability of deposits, etc. amounting to £292.4m. applies, 
or if indeed they apply to fixed assets rather than working 
capital. To try to establish a reasonable pattern a state- 
ment of capital employed has been drawn up and is given 
below. This discounts the suspended debt and shows the 
•position at the beginning of 1963 for British Railways as a 
whole, but for the area the figures have been based on 
WW4 of 1963 which probably over-estimates the area 
post-1955 expenditure. I should explain that the capital 
employed for the London area has had the asset value 
based on WW4 of 1963 and it is probably £lm. high. 
The value of stores has been prorated from the 1964 
British Railways figure of £63.3m. in the ratio of the area 
post-1955 assets to British Railways’ post-1955 assets of 
£857.1m, This was done to take account of the reduction 
which has taken place in stores. 

I do not think I need go through the table particularly, 
except to mention that in the first line nothing as a 
London area proportion has been allowed for balance and 
cash, because the area is basically a cash and carry 
•business ; I have not heard of many passengers travelling 
on credit. The same thing applies of course to outstanding 
traffic accounts. Again other debtors and payments in 
advance does not apply for the London area passengers. 
The question of stores and materials I have mentioned. 

1955. That is some £4m. ?— That is shown as £4m. 
That is taken from WW4 of 1963. £53, 4m. Interest in 
other undertakings is a figure of £29m. for all British 
Railways and nothing for London. We then come to “ Less 
creddtors and accrued expenses” which are the unpaid 
debts run up by British Railways .in the course of trading, 
and there we have taken 5 per cent of £60.3m. because we 
consider that the prepayment of season tickets itself gives 
the area £l.3m., so we reduce the £61 .6m. by £ll.3m. to give 
us the £60.'3m. and take 5 per cent thereof. 

1957. Then you take 5.056 per cent of this £53.'lm. — 
Yes. This is the normal allocation that has been generally 
used in the past. 

'1958. That gives you £2,68m. ?— Yes. What we have 
done is to take a figure of £tl,01'8m., and we have deducted 
the creditors to bring us to a figure of £956.6m. for the 
whole of British Railways and £53 Jim. for the London area, 
which leaves us with an unallocated balance of interest 
bearing ddbts of £ll92.9in. The £ll,149.5m. is the same figure 
as appears on sheet 12, that is the whole of the interest 
bearing debt. The area interest charge is then reckoned as 
being £53.1m., the charge at 5 per cent coming to £2.68m. 

We now have the problem of what should the £1929m. 
of unallocated capital be set against, or, as I put it here, 
what proportion of the unallocated interest charges should 
be allocated to the area. On British Railways] 5 per cent 
basis this would amount to £9.6m. attracting interest 
charges of £0.49m., producing total interest charges of 
£3.17m, for 1963 and 1964 compared with £3.4m. charged 



in 1964 according to the 1963 hearing. It is felt that this 
approach would be un'fair to the area because the following 
subsidiary activities of British Railways are really indepen- 
dent of rail operatiors and could in theory be sold : ships, 
making a profit in 1963 of £4.7m. ; harbours, making a 
profit of £0.2m. ; and hotels, making a profit of £0.9m. I 
then set out the book values, gross and net, of thase assets, 
which total gross £49;8m. and net £35.5m. 

We thus have for these subsidiary activities an income 
of £5. 8m. against book values of £49 .8m. gross and £35.5m. 
net, to which must be added in consideration of their value, 
the pre.sent land values. This will be very considerable in 
the case of the hotels, as they are frequently centrally 
situated in major towns and cities. In view of the potential 
development value of these .subsidiary activities, it is felt 
that their market value should be on a 5 per cent basis 
which would give a value o'f £116m., beiing 20 times £5. 8m. 
This could well be an under estimate, because in 1964 the 
income had risen to £6.5m. It is suggested that a figure of, 
say, £120m. should be set against the unallocated balance 
on the previous page before arriving at the area proportion. 
In the absence of any better evidence, the balance of 
£.7L9n\. will be prorated to the area on the basis of the 
British Railways' 5 per cent, giving a figure of £3 .6m. of 
capii'tal, which at 5.056 per cent would attract interest 
charges of £0118m., bringing the total area interest charge 
to £2. 86m. 



This approach means that the remaining subsidiary 
activity of British Railways Board — the letting of sites 
and buildings not in operational use — has been included 
•in the proporti'On of the unallocated balance of assets 
charged to the area. This has been done as it is felt that 
this is not a truly subsidiary activity but is closely involved 
with the railway operation. Indeed, with the changing 
activity of the Railways there are transfers of land and 
'buildings from operational use to non-operational use for 
letting and sale. Retaining this part of the British Railways 
'Board’s operation with the railways, and takiing the capital 
and income into account, puts the area on a par with the 
‘London 'Transport Board, whose 1964 accounts (at page 37) 
reveal: other receipts, commercial advertising £1,503,'1'19 ; 
letting of sites, shops, etc. £417,000; letting of surplus 
properties. £547,000, a grand total of £2,468,253. These 
receipts are about 2^ per cent of the London Transport 
revenue. 

Historically it may be pertinent to mention that some of 
the London Transport lines are old Railway Company lines 
and, as such, had local sidings for goods. The revenue from 
these where let or the capital where sold produces money 
for London Transport’s account which helps to meet the 
passenger charges. 

I would now like to come to sheet 16 which, insofar as 
it goes, takes the interest charge I have mentioned pre- 
viously of £2.86m. for 1964. I have then added on the 
increase in capital each year of £1.2m. for 1964 and £4. 8m. 
for 1965. Then I have taken a proportion of the increase 
in deposits and provisions for superannuation and I have 
taken the additional new capital at 5.58 per cent to arrive 
at the interest charge for 1965. A similar thing was done 
to bring in the future year 1966. There is one omission 
in this which I have not put right, but it will be a very 
small one, and that is that since this table was prepared I 
have receiv^ from the Board some detail, but not 
sufficiently full detail with dates, of the increases in the 
rates of iO’terest charged, which have gone up to about 
6.78 per cent, speaking from menrory. That, I wotdd say 
at the moment, would increase the interest charges by about 
£0.03m. 

1959. Therefore, do you say the figures in your sheet 16 
are not materially altered 7 — ^Not significantly altered. I 
have rounded that to £3.3m., which is £0.7m. less than 
the figure the Board are claiming this time. 

1960. If we consider the doctrine of assimilation, does 
that come into point in this exercise ? — think it does very 
much. We have for many years heard the principle of 
assimilation of fares put forward, and I would suggest to 
the Tribunal that if one is to assimilate fares one must 
take organisations which are of a similar nature with 
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similar types of revenue brought into account. As I have 
previously said, the London Transport account brings in 
commercial advertising and the letting of sites, shops, etc., 
which British Railways could bring in as far as they are 
on railway stations, and they could bring in the letting of 
surplus property also, which is quite a substantial amount. 
If I could put it as a principle, I think, if we are to have 
assimilation of fares we should have a reciprocal assimila- 
tion of incomes. 

1961. Do you, having dealt with the accounts, desire to 
give some evidence in conclusion about some matters of 
policy as far as your Committee has considered them, and 
do you first wish to say something about this question of 
the reduction in season tickets ? — ^Yes. 

1962. Are you considering it from the point of view of 
policy and retaining traffics ? — Yes. The reduction in con- 
cessions in educational and residential season ticket will, 
as British Railways themselves admit, meet with consider- 
able customer resistance, and many of these young people, 
I think, will change over to other forms of transport, such 
as the moped even motor cars where they can share the 
expense. Once this traffic is lost the habit of using the 
railway will go and the tr^c will be lost, possibly for 
ever. If the younger generation is not hardened to the 
rigours of railway travel at an early age, they will never 
become used to it. At a time when road congestion is 
causing public concern and a need for enormous expendi- 
ture on roads, surely it is in the public interest to do every- 
thing possible to keep people off the road and. if possible, 
keep the custom by attracting more people. 

1963. Before we leave this topic, Mr. Whittaker, you 
may remember it has been put that what one part of the 
fare paying passengers do not pay another part has to pay. 
In other words, if young people do not pay, the adults will 
have to. Have you heard any comments among the older 
people in respect of this matter ? Has it been a matter of 
public debate ? — ^We have considered this matter, and the 
main feeling is that all 6f us at some time or other have 
received benefit from educational season tickets and now 
we are having to pay a small contribution towards what 
we had before. In other words, one section of the railway 
and Underground using public are repaying the subsidy 
they received when they were young themselves. 

1964. The next matter you wish to speak about is the 
question of charging, is it not? — ^That is so. yes. It is a 
welcome thing that British Railways have not suggested in 
this proposed Fares Order that they should adopt a policy 
which they have done elsewhere on their system of rounding 
single fares up to the nearest 3d. It seems a great pity they 
have not adopted a system of half-mile charging to make 
their services more attractive and induce people to take 
out season tickets. I suggest that the Tribunal should 
consider restoring the half-mile stage to help to make the 
railways attractive and more competitive with the buses. 
At this point I would point out that 3^d. a mile does work 
out at almost exactly 2d. a kilometer, and turning to the 
journeys over one mile the increments in diistance would be 
in penny stages. We have a position where the scales at 
stations to weigh luggage have to satisfy stringent 
accuracy requirements, and I notice an Underground time- 
table gives the distance to 0.01 of a mile, a matter of 176 
yards ; but when we get to fares we have an absolute 
contrast and charges are worked out to the nearest mile. 
British Railways would serve their own interests better if 
they did everything in their power to make rail travel as 
cheap as possible and. even more, to let it be known that 



it is cheap. Their sudden reference to a single fare of 3Jd. 
a mile when their average is of the order of 2d. to 2Jd. 
creates the wrong public image. 

.1965. Have you worked out something about the 
average journeys on this point ?--'Based on AD 6 of 1964 
1 have made an estimate that the average journey at 
ordinary fares and day returns is about lOi miles. For a 
'10-m'ile journey, according to JB2 o'f 1966, the single fare 
will be 2s. 9d. The loss of revenue if half-mile stages were 
introduced would be 2d. if the journey dropped from 10 
miles to 91 — that is if every passenger’s journey dropped. 
If half the passengers dropped the loss would only be 
Id., and Id. on 2s. 9d. is roughly 3 per cent. So the cost 
of introducing the half-mile stages, I estimate, would be 
of the order of 3 per cent of the £22.6m. given in JP5 as 
the total future revenue on ordinary and cheap day fare.s, 
and 3 per cent of £22.6m. is £0.7m. 

il966. What about season tickets 7 — Turning to ,sea.son 
tickets, the average journey (from the same source as I 
mentioned before) appears to be 16 miles, for which the 
season ticket would cost £6 5s. Od., and for 15 miles it 
would cost £5 19s. Od. If all the pas.sengers only travelled 
151- miles, as we have a 6s. Od. difference between these 
two fares and if they all went to the half-mile, the Railways 
Board would Jose 3s. Od., but on an average the Board 
would lose Is. 6d„ which is approximately 1.2 per cent of 
the £6 5s. Od. ; and taking 1.2 per cent of the total from 
season tickets of £19.6m., I estimate to introduce half-mile 
stages on season tickets would cost approximately £0.24m. 

'1967. 'If you add the £0.7m. from your ordinaries and 
the £0.2m. from the seasons, you get a total cost of 
approximately £0.9m. 7 — Yes. 

'1968. I suppose you are saying that if your views were 
adopted in respect of other matters they could easily afford 
to pay £0.9m. ? — ^That is so. I would just like to go back, 
if I may, because I think I skirted a little bit over one point 
on the question of land not in operational use. I think Mr. 
Winchester in his evidence said that the Railways gave no 
credit to the area for the letting of railway arches. Well, 
they are underneath passenger railway lines. If I remem'ber 
his wording, he said it was considered to be non-operatiional 
land if it did not have access to the station. I would sugge.9t 
that if there was no railway and no passengers on it there 
would be no arches to let. and, therefore, the area pas- 
sengers should have their due proportion of that revenue. 
The same thing applies when we discussed advertising, that 
advertising is only brought in on stations; but there is 
advertising besides railway lines, on bridges, and in other 
places and. again, 1 suggest that should be brought in. 
Again on the letting of shops, there are several stations 
where there are shops built over the railway line: there is 
Putney, Bromley, Wembley and that sort of place. I think, 
again, this as basically a question where you cannot split 
the Railway up to the fine limits which British Railways 
have tried to do. Again, I think that reinforces my argu- 
ment that the London passenger of British Railways should 
be treated in a similar manner to those on the Under- 
ground, where they get the benefit of these other titings. 
I would suggest, for lack of better evidence, that the 
revenue credit to the area in this respect could be of a 
similar order to the £547,000 shown for London Trans- 
ports’ letting of surplus properties. 

1969. Ls there any other matter you wish to go through? 
— No, I think that is all. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



1970. Mr. Whittaker, you observe, I expect, that the 
yield expected from the id. is not dissimilar in size from 
the yield expected from abolishing the concession to gain- 
fully employed teenagers; the one is £380,000 and the 
other is £400,000 net. Have you observed that 7 — Ye.s. 

1971. If the Tribunal were so impressed by your 
arguments on the financial side that they thought British 
Railways could do without £400,000 or thereabouts of 
that which is proposed, are you saying that your members 
would prefer to pay the id. rather than that the con- 
cession to gainfully employed teenagers should be 



abolished 7— 'I do not think that is a matter on which the 
Committee have expressed an opinion, and it is rather a 
matter which it leaves to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 

1 972. A matter which what 7— A matter which it loaves 
to the decision of the Tribunal. 

1973. That is your answer, is it 7— You think that is a 

fair and full amswer on behalf of the Association ? Yes. 

1974. Very well, I will pass on ; I am satisfied with 
that. You said something later in your financial evidence 
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about the docks, the hotels, the ships and the let-out 
surplus lands and their revenues and capital values. You 
appreciate 1 daresay, do you not, that back in 1948 the 
nation bought the undertakings of the previous Railway 
Companie.s ? — Yes. 



1975. And that investment has not proved very profit- 
able for the State, has it ? — have not got the full figures 
of that before me. 

1976. So far as British Railways Board is concerned, 
did you hear me say in opening this ca.se that the deficit 
is about £lm. a week ? — did. 

1977. You do not call that satisfactory to the owners, 
namely the people of this country, do your ? I thought 
you might, perhaps not find that difficult to answer. — Well, 
it is not a resounding success. 

1978. You appreciate I dare.say — in fact obviously you 
do — and among the enterprises which were bought by the 
State and now run by the British Railways Board were 
some which are viable, profitable 7 — Yes. 

1979. And some which are not. — Ye.s, T appreciate that. 



1980. You point to ships and docks and hotels as paying 
their way and you get at some figures — and I am not going 
to discuss the figures with you — ^for their surpluses or 
profits. Of course the surplus lands are let and are profit- 
able to that extent, but other parts of the enterprise are 
not, The freight undertakings of British Railways are 
clearly unprofitable; you would accept that would you 
not 7 — I have not the figures to comment on the viability 
0 ‘f freight operations. 

1981. It is clear the £lm. a week deficit originates .some- 
where, is it not 7 — But where your accounts do not dis- 
close. 



1982. You accept that it arises somewhere, do you ? — 
Yes. 



1983. You will make that concession to commonsense, 
will you 7 — Yes, I do. 



1984. In those circumstances, your claim is that the 
London operations which we are costing should have the 
benefit of those parts of the whole of British Railways 
which make a profit, such as the ships, the let-out of pro- 
perties, the docks, and so on. That is your point, is it 
not ? — I take the view that the Railways could well sell 
those operations. They are not the main part of British 
Railways, they are not an integral part of their operations, 
and in putting to them some portion of the interest 
charges that British Railways as a whole have to pay that 
fact and the appreciation in land values should be taken 
into account. 



1985. That is a matter of high policy in the State 
ownership of such things as docks and hotels, is it 7 — My 
evidence is that some of these assets are already being sold 
and I mentioned two hotels. It is only a small amount 
and only a slice of a realisation of land which in one year, 
1 think, came to £4m. This is reducing the capital charges 
of a part of the system whereas the Act applied to the 
whole. 

1986. You did, I think, say that you wanted assimilation 
with the approach of London Transport in the matter of 
surplus lands 7 — Yes. 

1987. That is not a question of selling, that is a question 
of taking in income, is it not 7 — ^Yes. 

1988. You are suggesting that the income of the surplus 
lands should be taken in when considering the finances of 
London Area, are you not? — ^Yes. I cannot see how you 
could have arches or shops over lines if there were no 
passenger trains running. 



>1989. Tell me, if you are going to take in, in consider- 
ing the finances of British Railways, these income-producing 
activities, would you be prepared to take in also the loss- 
makiing activities of British Railways 7 — ^Within the area, if 
their costs are not allocated. 

1990. Is it only the ships within the area of London that 
you are concerned with in your tables 7 — You have not 
said what operating activities you are referring to. 

1991. Are you trying to help the Tribunal 7 — Yes, but 
I do not follow the line of your question ; it is too general. 

1992. You are seekiing to give the London passenger 
operations which we are costing the benefit of either the 
capital or the income of certain other of the enterprises 
owned by British Railways Board 7 — ^The one I am thinking 
of particularly is the letting of land in the London area not 
in operational use. 

1993. I shall deal with that in a minute. Are you aban- 
doning all you have said about the ships and docks ? — I 
am saying they should bear a proper proportion of the 
interest charges. I have not produced any of their income 
to London, and I think I have gone through the subsidiary 
activities you list in your accounts. 

'1994. I thought you wanted to sell the hotels ; is it only 
the hotels in London you want to sell 7 — No, 

'1995. And you want to bning in the capital in diminu- 
tion of the interest charges? — I think either a proportion 
should be brought in overall as they are sold — ^if we sold 
the Charing Cross Hotel in London we should do very 
nicely. 

1996. Whoever bought it might do very nicely, just as 
British Railways are doing very nicely. — I am talking of 
the capital account. 

1997. Let us come to what you want to emphasise: the 
railway application and other surplus land. You no doubt 
appreciate — you do, obviously — that when the present Act 
was passed Parliament found it necessary to suspend the 
interest charges on the greater part of the capital of British 
Railways 7 — Yes. 

1998. And of course it is that part of the capital upon 
which the interest charges are suspended that bought all 
these assets which are now the surplus land let out, is it 
not 7 {No answer.) 

1999. You are not suggesting the railways have been 
buying surplus land since 1956, are you 7 — No, but I do 
know Oif one case where surplus land is being created: 
at Orpington, or more correctly between Bickley and Petts 
Wood, where new lines were built, and there is an old 
.section of line, and the line became available and is now 
occupied in part by a factory. 

2000. And 'it had been built by capital supplied in past 
decades, and now the owners get no interest on their 
capital ; chat is right ? — But the area has been burdened 
with the capital which was involved in the work. 

2001. Do you not think the owners, namely the public, 
might get the benrflt to set off against the weekly deficit — 
the vast annual deficit — of these more lucrative parts of 
the undertaking such as ships, docks and hotels, instead 
of the London passengers 7 — think that is a matter that 
the Transport Act has leift vague and I cannot decide what 
Parliament intended. 

2002. That is a disability which is sometimes shared by 
others in Che courts I Let us come to something more 
concrete. Yesterday your first point was the position 
created by diose passengers from, say, Hither Green who 
took a ticket to the coast, changing at Sevenoaks 7 — ^Yes, 

2003. Through passengers on a wholly local .train who 
would change at a junction 7 — ^Yes. 
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2004. They are not London area passengers as defined, 
are they 7 — No. 

2005. So the receipts from them are not what is being 
costed lin Mr. Winchester’s exercise 7 — Correct. 

2006. You wanted some credit for the money paid by 
those persons for .their fares ? — Yes. 

2007. You have got a point here, but you have got it 
the wrong way round ; it is not a revenue point but an 
expenses point. — 'It does not matter to me wMch side of the 
sum you take it off ; the answer is the same. 

2008. The true exercise is to find out how much of 
the cost of running the train from London to Sevenoaks is 
attributable to people not paying London area fares, such 
as your traveller from Hither Creen to Hastings ?— That 
is the principle of the problem, yes. 

2009. 'Let me tell you the view which will be put for- 
ward by 'Mr. Winchester (whom I shall have to recall on 
this): Chat the amount is trifling — and you have your 
point, as a point of principle, and I accept it. — ^There is one 
that I might cite particularly on this, and ft is from Seven- 
oaks in the morning there are two trains that leave at 8.09 
and 8 j 18 ; shortly before those 'trains depart, at 8.01 and 
8,16 there are two trains which have come up from the 
coast ; the 8.01 is a fast train, non-stop to Waterloo and 
Charing Cross, and the '8.09 provides a connection to 
Cannon Street ; it is a fast train, commencing its journey 
at Sevenoaks, stopping only at London Bridge and Cannon 
Street — and there are some 250-odd passengers who get off 
the 8.01 and get on the 8.09, which is a wholly area train, 
the 8.18 goes to Cannon Street, calling art. the local stations 
to Orpington and then fast to London Bridge and Cannon 
Street. The 8il6 Hastings train, which is fast to Cannon 
Street, is very overcrowded when it arrives, and a large 
nurriber of people get out of the train to get seats. 

The total number I estimate (this is based on a survey 
carried out at &venoaks a year or two ago by the local 
season ticket holders’ association) is some 350 passengers, 
and if one expresses this in terms of revenue again it comes 
to £115,000, and I would say Chat the difference between 
revenue and expenses in the area is relatively small, so 
presumably the costs express this in the right proportions. 

2010. Your next point was parcels. Were you present 
at the last inquiry in November 19'S4 ? — Not for the whole 
hearing. 

2011. Have you read the transcript ? — I have. 

2012. Do you remember Mr. Goff’s raising this question 
on behalf of the London County Council with Mr. 
Winchester 7 — Yes. 

2013. Do you remember Mr. Winchester's making 
further researches and coming back at a later stage in the 
hearing and giving further evidence? — have read it, but 
i do not recall it in detail. 

2014. 'Mr. Goff 'Chen abandoned the point, and it was 
not after .that rrferred to. The explanation is page 73, 
questions 1697 and 1698 ; I refer you to it. The conclusion 
of Mr. Winchester then was tliat the credit which London 
might claim for carrying parcels in guards’ vans was 
negligible and could be ignored. You probably know also 
that the Tribunal had dealt with it once before, some years 
ago ? — J have looked at it in this light, and I feel there 
is something here. We are faced in London particularly 
with a major commufing problem. There is a considerable 
amount of traffic in these vaas, 1 see, on occasions, 
particularly mails coming in on certain trains ; I have .seen 
maiJs’ going out in the morning from London Bridge on 
the passenger trains, as oppo.sed to parcels trains. This 
facility is made use of by British 'Railways Board, and 
■taking the figures I did refer to previously from the 1962 
accounts of British Railways for the ^uthern Region 
(and it has been generally accepted as being a typical 
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operation) I found that for the Southern Region, the 
revenue from parcels and postal was £7,200,000 ; the non- 
coaching miles were 1,680,000, the receipts per train 
mile 

'2015. Have you not said ail this in chief? — This is 
what I referred to but in more detail. 

2016. Please don’t take it that I am asking for detail— 
but if you think it completes your answer I shall not stop 
you. — ^Thank you. The money received then was £4.29 per 
mile ; 'if one takes the cost of train movement at that time 
as being £1 per m:0e, this would still leave £5.6m. that was 
being earned by parcels and mails on passenger services, 
or I'l per cent of the Southern Region revenue, and 1 am 
suggesting that the order of this is 5 per cent of the .some- 
what lower usage on .suburban trains. 

2017. You have finished now, have you 7 — Yes. 

2018. Concessionary tickets to 'London staff as one O'f 
their terms of employment involves clearance between 
'London Transport and British Railways; you mentioned 
that. I do not recollect your counsel's putting to Mr. 
Winchester how much there was in this, but I should tell 
you that of the £2,970,000 clearance which is shown on 
J'P5, it is thought that less than £10,000 is represented by 
'this item, — Might I ask for clarification on that ? 

2019. 'I shall clarify it, ’Hiis 'is the reduced rate ticket — 
I think quarter rate — ^which therefore involves money 
passing. You have a separate point on the free travel, I 
think, but would you accept it that as far as the reduced 
rate concession to employees is concerned, if there is a 
clearance of only £10,000 in it we need not worry about 
it further ? — 'Is that the net clearance or the total 
clearance 7 

2020. That is the net figure — that is the amount to be 
taken out of the figure in JP 5 for clearance. — Is that the 
amount British Railways are debited by London Trans- 
port ? 

(Mr. Fay) : No, it is the net — ^the balance. 

(Mr. Mercer) : I did ask a question about this and T was 
told there could be given only a balance figure at the time. 



2021. (Mr. Fay): It is now thought to be of the order 
of £10,000. (To the witness): I am not quite clear how 
you deal with the free travel. This is given as one of the 
terms of employment to railway servants, is it not 7 — Yes. 

2022. They do not run trains or provide accommoda- 
tion especially for their servants to enjoy free travel on, 
do they 7 — 'No. 

2023. And if British Railways, as they do in the pro- 
vinces, shut down a raOway line to passengers, the railway- 
men lose the privilege of travelling free, or cheaply, on 
that line 7 — Yes. 

2024. This is something you can take into account in 
costing? — Taking the view that the operations of British 
Railways, other fiian those wholly connected with the area 
passengers, are those of a separate organisation, I think it 
is something that can be taken into account, and the figure 
I gave of approximately £250,000 is the figure, I believe, 
that British Railways pay to London Transport, or the 
equivalent of what it tvould be if it were charged as fair 
basis. 

2025. I see: if the railway servants did not get this 
privilege and had to pay. and if, having to pay, they made 
the journeys, there would be this sum, and therefore you 
think that sum should be taken into account — I would 
put it this way: if British Railways had no personnel 
travelling over London Transport and if you had London 
Transport staff travelling over British Railways, would you 
charge London Transport the full cost of travelling over 
British Railways 
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2026. You have made that point more than once. Let 
me press on, a.s we are behind time. You did make the 
point that during last year the unreliability o£ trains on the 
south-eastern section of the Southern Region was a source 
of amharrassment and had depressed or discouraged travel. 
Does that mean you appreciate the reasons why, contrary 
to expectation, the receipts in fact were down in the Lon- 
don area ?~I would imagine qualitatively that is a signi- 
ficant factor, 



2027. Would you therefore, judging by what you .said 
this morning, adhere to the view expressed by Mr. Pentney, 
that this year an upward trend may be expected ? — I think 
that could well occur. 



2028. Now may I come to one of your tables ; I am 
not going to look at them all, but you have made some 
ob.servations on JHWl, sheet 1 which seem to those 
instructing me to be based on a misapprehension. You 
took the movement expenses for loaded train mile and 
then you applied 80 per cent to it for the purpose of one 
of your arguments, did you not 7 — Yes, to the suburban 
through, I said if that cost is the allocated cost on a 
passenger mile basis, that must represent 80 per cent of the 
total movement cost. 



2029. But the 80 per cent calculation had already been 
done before these figures reached you; so you have done 
double entry book-keeping 7 — No. You are saying that if 
we had 100 passengers on the train of which 80 were taking 
the suburban through — 80 per cent were area passengers — 
the area proportion would be 0.46. 

2030. I am not sure I am saying that. Take your first 
table, which is loaded train miles ,• that is the loaded train 
miles aher applying the passenger journey proportion. Did 
you not appreciate that 7 — I did not appreciate that be- 
cause owing to the timetable changes I have not been able 
to analyse the figures at this time in detail ; but I did do 
the exercise for WW 6 last time for the Western Region, 
and the mileages then, according to the timetable, came 
very closely to the totals that were given. 

2031. You are saying you do not accept what I am 
putting to you ; I am going to recall Mr. Winchester, This 
is a table which was derived as an Exhibit last time from 
documents supplied to the London County Council in the 
past end discussed with Mr, Hill, their expert, and perhaps 
the heading should be more informative for the lay reader. 
But if I am right (and you will hear the evidence) it would 
be reasonable to take a second 80 per cent, would it not ? 
— I would agree, but I think that is not the extent, from 
the table, or from the table WW 6 last time. 

2032. Then in JHW 1, sheet 2 you call attention to the 
discrepancy between the percentage increase in costs of the 
different revenue. What is the Object of your giving this 
evidence 7— My principle object is this question on the 
second table here, in that with the redistribution, or fresh 
system of allocating the costs of suburban through trains. 
I would not have expected the costs of the suburban 
through trains to have gone up as much as the other two 
in general terms. But your explanation, which Mr. Win- 
chester will give in evidence, will lead me to reconsider 
the whole matter. 

2033. As far as the plain difference is concerned, you 
would not expect the different regions to have the same 
operating characteristics 7 — I would have expected the 
movement cost increases to have been similar because the 
labour content of the train movements is similar. There 
will be some changes due to forms of traction, but these 
are small. 

2034. Did you hear Mr. Winchester’s offering to your 
counsel an explanation of these differences, which offer was 
not accepted 7 — missed ttiat point. 

2035. I may have to recall him on that. You do appre- 
ciate that the Eastern Region was the first post-war 
electrification 7— That has now been modified to the more 
modern high-voltage system. 



2036. It was the first post-war electrification, was it 
not 7 — Yes, on that region. 

2037. And your researches into the depreciation aspect 
will have shown you that the stock bought just after the 
war — electrical multiple unit stock — is approaching the end 
of its life 7 — 'It has still about six or seven years to go, I 
would say, on a 25 year basis, from 1945 or 1948. 

2038. T thought you said it was a 20 year basis for 
electrical multiple unit stock ? — Paragraph 20 of the notes 
on accounts for 1963, page 14, says; Coaching vehicles: 
Diesel-mechanical multiple units, Pullman and other luxury 
trains 20 years; other coaching vehicles 25 years. 

2039. It is diesel which are 20. Whether they are 
within five years or only one year of the end of their life, 
you would expect, as the stock get older, maintenance to 
become more expensive ? — That could well happen. 

2040. 'I shaU have to recall ‘Mr. Winchester if you attach 
any importance to this table. You have a point that the 
payments made to London Transport, if they are costed out 
among the various elements of London Transport expenses, 
of course include adm'inistration. That is your point, is it 
not — and you say that having taken what is paid to London 
Transport as one of the costs, British Railways’ administra- 
tion is added as a plain percentage, and so administration is 
charged twice over ; is that a fair way of putting your 
point ? — Yes. I would just amplify that. I am saying that 
your own administration charges include departmental 
administration charges, which are included in the London 
Transport figures. 

2041. Departmental as opposed to what? — ^More 
general overheads. The way I tried to bring this out was 
that in the British Transport Commission days you had 
the administration charge broken up between various 
headings in the accounts that I referred to. 

'2042. I see the point, but coming to the question of 
double charge for administration, which you suggest .there 
is, surely there can be no fairer way of attributing admin'i- 
stration to the London passengers than by a percentage 
method 7 — I do not dispute that. What I say is that as the 
EJM.U. stock for London Transport is divided as a package 
deal, that should be excluded from the percentage addition 
which is based on the working costs of a region. 

'2043. 'if you follow that through, you cut down the 
costs considerably upon which adm'inistration is to be 
applied as a percentage, because everything which is 
bought includes the administration of the seller. 

2044. Not only capital goods but consumable goods ; 
the bill for electricity, if you costed it, would include the 
Central Electricity Generafing Board’s administration ; do 
you want to cut that out too 7 — No, this is a package 
service provided to you ; 1 do not take the parallel. 

2045. We buy electricity in a package, do we not 7 — 
Yes, but it is not part of your normal service operation. 

2046. lit is something which has to be bought as a 
consumable item, like the buying of the service of the 
London Transport trains. What is the essential difference 7 
— ^That your I'l per cent administration charge covers some 
of the items that are being done by London Transport, and 
you are putting your I'l per cent on that ; but your 'I'l per 
cent is put on to cover the same sort of parallel charge in 
your own organisation, although London Transport have 
already done that for you, 

E047. 'It depends on hiow much administrafilbn is 
involved in administering the service from the Britidi 
'Railways end. Are you saying it is so large a proportion 
that one can say this can be hived off and dealt with 
separately 7 — 'I would take one particular item : we have 
included an item in the estimate in IHWl, sheet, 8, of 
adm'inistration for maintenance of £2)80,000 per annum ; 
presumably you do not undertake any maintenance of the 
London Transport stock, but you maintain your own 
stock 7 
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2048. That as so. — ^But your charge for the 11 per cent 
on the overall figure includes your administration for main- 
tenance. 



2049. But the object of the percentage is to find a ratio 
between administration on Che one hand and the overall 
expenses on the o.ther ? — Yes. 

2050. And some items of endeavour require little or 
no administration which others require a lot, and one is 
talcing the broad average ? — You are taking the broad 
average of the Southern Region. The mileage of the electric 
multiple units from the London Transport that run over 
the Southern Region line is very small — a very small 
proportion of the total mileage over the system. So the 
item gets lost when you consider the Southern Region as a 
whole, but at becomes a significant proportion when you 
take the London area. 

'2031. J shall pursue this further in my final speech. 
Then you have a point about season tickets in advance 
which provide some working capital. If they were not 
paid for in advance of course the working capital would 
have to be got from somewhere else, would it not ? — Yes. 



2052. Tl; would have to be borrowed and interest would 
have to be paid on it ? — Yes. 

2053. So the element of season tickets’ being paid for 
in advance already appears in Mr. Winchester's costings, 
because there is nothing in his interesit calculation for work- 
ing capital’s being borrowed ?— I would have thought the 
amount of working capital you required would be very 
small on a cash and carry business as ©•pposed to the 
creditors’ balancing the accounts for other items. 

2054. I thought you were applying it as working 
capital ?— ‘I was ming it to reduce the amount of interest 
charges by saying that that amount is availaible each year. 

2055. Of course the amount O'f the revenue is in fact, as 
a gross amount, less by reason of this interest element 
because of the discount’s increasing with the longer term 
season ticket?— Ibis is a matter on the other side of the 
account and not the revenue. 



2056. I know it is, but the element you raise is taken 
fully into account, I suggest.— No, I do not take this at all. 

2057. You say there should be some relief to the ex- 
penditure side on account of this element ? — ^Yes. 

2058. I suggest to you that the balance between ex- 
penditure and gross revenue would be just the same, 
because the gross revenue is decreased now by this element 
of payment in advance.— -Could you rephrase the question? 

2059. Yes. The man who buys his ticket a month in 
advance has to pay less than the man who buys the 
weekly ticket ? — Yes. 

2060. And if he pays a quarter in advance, he pays still 
less ?— Yes. 

2061 . There is your interest element. — That is a saving 
to the passenger! I am referring to a saving to the Board 
on the costs side. You are mixing up revenue and cost. 

2062. A plus on one side is the same as a minus on 
the other side of the account ? — ^It depends to whom. 

2063. If the passenger pays less to the Board, the Board 
gets paid less by the passenger ? — Season ticket rates are 
fixed — revenue is fixed. 

2064. Yes. — To put it another way, if you had an 
organisation where all your revenue came from ordinary 
tickets, you would need more capital without any change 
in revenue. That would increase the interest charges. I am 
putting it the other way, that the interest charges should be 
reduced because you get this money in advance. 



2065. I think we are at one on the first part of what 
you say ; that is the point I was putting to you. — I am 
.sorry ; I did not follow it so quickly. 

2066. Then on JHW 4 you were referring to the amor- 
tisation charge and contrasting it in your evidence with the 
renewal of ways and structures, and it was in that con- 
nection that you said there was what you called double 
entry book-keeping, which I take to mean duplication of 
charge? — ‘I think 1 said: in the lack of any explanation, 

2067. I want to know what you say has been duplicated 
and what your point is. — You are now on .sheet 2 of 
JHW 4) ? 

2068. Neither I nor those behind me understand the 

point. Can you say briefly what in essence the point is; 
where is the double entry book-keeping ? — Taking my 
J'HW 4, sheet 2, there we first calculated for the London 
area the amount of depreciation that was thrown up from 
comparison of WW 4 for 1963, 1964, etc. ; then we did the 
same exercise for way and structure assets and found the 
net book value of these assets was depreciating, which 
showed that some amortisation was being entered into that 
part of the net capital expenditure account, and at the 
■bottom we came out with a figure of £0.6m. in each year, 
The question that arose 

2069. Where is the second, or duplicated, entry ? — May 
I continue 7 — 



2070. I am hoping you will put it in terms I can 
understand. You pointed to one of your double entries, 
and I am with you so far; now what about the other 
one ? — ‘I cannot give you a figure, but in Exhibit WW 2 
you say that there Is no charge made for amortisation. 
Amortisation has appeared here, but somewhere else we 
are being charged this reasonable charge for renewal of 
assets. 



2071 , Mr. Winchester did it that way in WW 2 for con- 
venience ; he has taken a charge for renewal in lieu of 
what actually happens, namely the amortisation ?— Pre- 
cisely. 



2072. If he has taken the equivalent amount in a way 
more easy to work out, what is wrong?— -If it is for 
renewal, it is for renewal ; that is current expenditure. 

2073. What is? — This money has been spent in the 
past. That is the amortisation. May I have WW 2, please ? 
If I may read the paragraph, it says : in the estimates in 
WW 1 no provision is made for amortisation ; instead a 
reasonable annual charge is made for renewal of such 
assets as are expected to. need renewal in the foreseeable 
future. 



2074. That is in an effort to produce a fare costing for 
•the London passengers ; what h wrong with it ? — ^That is 
“ expected to need renewal in the foreseeable future ” ; this 
lis " in the future.” 



2075. It is an annual charge put on this notional account 
•by Mr. Winchester ; where is the other charge ? — ^He say.s 
he is making a charge for assets that are expected to need 
renewal in the foreseeable future. 



2076. Yes. — 'He is also making a charge for the amorti- 
•sati-on of past expenditure. 



2077. Where is he doing that in this exercise ? — He ha.s 
made it; chat deduction has appeared, 

2078. Where ?— Can we go back to JHW 4, sheet I . 
We shall take the first line as an example. 

2079. Perhaps I can help. J'HW 4, sheet 1, is based on 
■the exercise for the ascertainment of the interest charge 
appropriate to London revenue, is it not — ^the London 
area ? — Yes. 
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2080. An interest charge only ; none of the calculations 
on the document is carried into the costing ; it is a separate 
exercise ? — ^Then why do we see in successive years the area 
proportion of the way and structure assets for the Southern 
Region exitension of electrification stage one, Kent Coast, 
go down from £4, 2m. to £4Jlm. and then to £4m. ? Some 
money must have come to provide that ; that money must 
be amortisation. 

2081. But all you are saying is that Mr. Wiinchesier had 
done it one way for the purpose of costing movement 
expenses, and another way where he is ascertaining how 
much interest there is to pay ; that is all you are saying, is 
it not ? — All 1 am saying is that the money must have been 
found from somewhere to reduce the way and structure net 
capital expenditure figures, but at the same time a charge 
j.s being made for the future expenditure. 

2082. 1 shall not argue any further ; I hear what you 
say. Another point 1 am at loss about is your point on 
the electrical multiple unit stock particularly in regard to 
the Southern Region and the stock bought for the North 
Kent Line. Is it your point that too much has been loaded 
on to London in re.spect of the interest on this capital 
expenditure ? — ^Taking it as a capital expenrliture item, 
yes. 

2083. You appreciate that only a small proportion of 
'the North Kent stock has been attributed to London ? — I 
do. 

2084. You are simply disagreeing with Mr. W'inchester’s 
evaluation of the proportion ? — Yes. 

2085. £I1.4m. of depreciable assets apply to the London 
area out of £12.4m. depreciable assets involved in the 
North Kent electrification stage one? — Yes. 

2086. 'Roughly £1.4m. ouit of £12.4m, the greater part 
of which is stock, is too much ? — 1 think it is. 

2087. Have you a calculation designed to show that 
Mr. Winchester’s mathematics are wrong in that respect ? 
— ^1 cannot at this stage produce a detailed calculation but 
I am trying to show something qualitatively on that. 



2088. Qualitatively, by your assertion that some of this 
stock is used for boat trains ? — know some of this train 
stock is used for boat trains ; it is a significant proportion. 

2089. That is what you are referring to ? — Yes, and 
there is a similar item on the Eastern Region for thd 
Clacton stock, which does not make any cost in the 
London area. 

2090. That sounds a more substantial point. Where is 
that ?-— <3oing to my J'HW 4, sheet 4, there are 76 vehicles 
tin the 'Eastern Region main line stock. 

209'! . But which is the heaiding which Mr. Winchester 
has taken into ? — ^This is my problem. 

2092. You have Mr. Winchester's WW 5 brought up to 
date; he has supplied you with that ? — ^The equivalent of 
WW 4 last time ? 

2093. I beg your pardon ; 1 mean 4. — Yes, 

2094. Where in there do you find this Clacton stock 7 — 
1 know that we have the right number of vehicles allocated 
to the scheme from the figures the board have given to me, 
bu.t as to which heading it is lost under I do not know for 
certain. Is is electrical stock ? — ^^Yes. 

209'5. You see what the headings are in Mr. Winchester's 
WW 4 brought up to date : Eastern Region, for :liverpool 
Street to Chelmsford on Southend services excluding the 
cost of conversion from direct current to alternating cur- 
rent; that does not sound like Clacton stock? — ^Hiey go 
through Chelmsford. 

2096. That is where you think it is ? — 'What I said was 
I thought lit m'ight be there ; but it is somewhere within 
that 

■2097. Mr. W'inchester is behind me, and he says he has 
not included it at all, and I shall have to recall him to say 
so. — 'It will clarify a point I had in doubt. 



(T/ie wi/ncsjf wit/idrew) 

(Mr. Mercer): That is the case for my clients. 

'Mr. Kenneth James Razey sworn 
Examined by Mr. Keene 

2098. '(Mr. Keene): Our objection is concerned .solely there is no evidence to suggest -that summer 1965 was in 

with the concessions to Juveniiles. (To the wiine.w): Is any way exceptional) there are at pre.sen,t some 1,500 young 

your full name Kenneth James Razey ? — Yes. people aged between 15 and 18 working in the London area. 



2099. Are you Senior Youth Employment Officer of the 
Thurrock area employed by Essex County Council ? — Yes. 

2100. Does your area cover Purfleet, Grays, Tilbury, 
Stanford-le-Hope, Corringham, South Ockendon and 

• Aveley ? — Yes. 

2101. Does the area have approximately 2,000 school 
leavers each year ? — Yes. 

2102. That is of course both Easter and Summer leaving 
time ? — ^Yes. 



2103. Would you read your proof ? — ^We made a 
survey at the request of the principal Y'outh Employment 
Officer for the Inner London Education Authority, to 
ascertain the number of young people employed in London. 
This survey was confined to those young people who left 
school in summer of 1965. Of 1,407 boys and girls who 
left school in the Thurrock area, 404 found employment in 
London; this figure represents 28 per cent of the total 
number of leavers. 

The number of school leavers leaving all schools in the 
area during the period '1963-65 was 5,491. If the figure of 
28 per cent can be applied to the whole of this period (and 



The withdrawal of cheap travel facilities will mean in 
some cases a doubling of fares. If young people are 
deterred from taking up employment in London, or if those 
already employed are forced to seek employment locally, 
the employment situation in the Thurrock area will become 
very serious indeed. There is no possibility of even a small 
proportion of the London based clerical workers’ being 
absorbed locally. 

Following a recommendation of the Thurrock Youth 
Employment Committee, the Essex Youth Committee has 
agreed, subject ,to the approval of the Essex Education 
Committee, 'that the attention of the Cen'tral Youth 
Employment Executive be drawn to the fact that the with- 
drawal of cheap travel facilities would cause considerable 
hardship to a large number of young people who travel to 
'London for clerical work because of a shortage of suitable 
opportunities locally. 

From the files of the Youth Education Service I have 
taken a random sample of young people from the Thurrock 
area working in London to ascertain their average wage 
rates. This sample, which covered approximately 15 per 
cent of the total number of such young people, indicates 
that the average starting rates are as foUows; Aged 15, 
girls £5 to £6, boys £5 10s. to £6 10s. ; aged 16, gtiris £6 to 
£7, boys £6 bo £7 ; aged 17, girls £8, boys £7 10s. to £8. 
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2104. Do some of these boys and girls also get luncheon 
vouchers ? — About 10 per cent of the sample, yes. 

2105. And these are starting rates ? — Yes. 

2106. Can you give any indication of how they might 
be increased eventually ? — I would expect that within a 
year, or at the next birthday, most of these rates would 
advance by about 15s. or perhaps £1. 

2107. When was this survey taken ? — The average rate.s 
of pay refer to those who left school in the summer of 
1965 and started work in August or September, 

2108. Would you therefore imagine that they represent 
reasonably current rates of pay ?~I would have thought 
so, yes. 



2109. Would you continue ? — For the l5-year-old or 
girl earning £6 and travelling to London from South 
Ockendon the proposed charge could mean a cut of 17 per 
cent in his or her income : the weekly ticket would rise by 
£1, from £1 Os. 2d. to £2 Os. 3d, For a 16-year-old on 'the 
same journey the increased from two-thW to full rate 
would represent a 10 per cent cut in income. This is a 
very substantia] drop. 

Perhaps even more important than the actual rise is the 
proportion of salary which fares would then consume. A 
15-year-old travelling from South Ockendon would pay £2 
per week out of a salary of about £6— a third of the whole. 
This is the piece of arithmetic which will occur most 
readily to young people. 

In the course of my work I have interviewed thousands 
of young people, especially school leavers. Many of them 
are willing to work in London only because wages there 
are about £1 higher than locally, which offsets the cost of 
travel. 



2110. What effect would that have on the local employ- 
ment situation ? — The situation in Thurrock is that it is 
an area of full employment but only because approxi- 
mately one in four of our young people are absorbed in 
London. The employment situation around Thurrock 
would become very serious indeed. The young people con- 
cerned are mainly clerical workers, but in Thurrock there 
is a shortage of such work. 

2111. Is it your believe that most of these young people 
are working in London in clerical jobs. etc. ? — would 
say the large majority, yes. 

2112. What is the normal number of clerical vacancies 
you have around Thurrock for clerical work ? — It seldom 
exceed.s 16 or 17. 



2113. What other vacancies have you? — In the main 
the vacancies for girls are for shop work, machinists and 
factory work. For boys there is routine manual work and 
semi-skilled factory work. 



2114. What conclusion do you reach? — ^There are, as 
I have said, probably aibout 1,500 15- to 18-year-oIds from 
this area working in London ; there is thus no possibility of 
more than the very smallest fraction of the London based 
clerical workers being absorbed locally. 

2115. Would you envisage the possibility of any pool of 
young unemployed persons being created in the area ? — I 
would say this was possible. 



2U6. Do you think the Thurrock area is exceptional 
cornered with many other areas that sort of distance from 
London ? — No ; I would imagine many towns of the size 
of Grays, for instance, depend on London for the absorp- 
tion of a fair percentage of young people. The same 
Situation presumably arises in other areas, 



If the proposed increase go through, it is my opinion 
that a substantial pro-portion of young people in the Thur- 
rock area will be deterred from talcing up employment in 
London. Others already employed there may decide to seek 
employment locally. 



2117. Can you give the fares which the young people 
would have to pay ?— Yes ; from South Ockendon. for a 
15-year-old the weekly figure is £I Os. 2d„ the monthly 
£3 13s. : for a 16 to 18-year-old, weekly £1 6s. lOd., 
monthly £4 17s. 4d,: the full rate is weekly £2 Os 3d, 
monthly £7 6s. Od. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 



2118. Most of the stations in your area are outside the 
London passenger transport area ?— I appreciate that. yes. 



.2126. Employment is good ?— 'Yes. 



2119. You have concentrated on South Ockendon 
station. Did I get your figures correct: the two-thirds 
£1 6s. lOd., the full rate £2 Os. 3d. ?— Yes, 

2120. So the increase in money would be 13s. 6d. ?— 
For a 16-year-old, yes. 

2121. That is for anyone who has been paying two- 
thirds and now will pay full rate 7 — Yes, I beg your par- 
don, as opposed to a 15-year-old, yes. 



2127. You have no unemployment problem ?— ‘No. 



21^. .And It IS fantastic to consider that there would be 
any local juvenile unemployment proiblem if these rates 
went up, is It not?— We are dealing with human beings, 
u is impossible to anBicipaite the reaction of young people 
to this, but since we never have more than about 100 
yacanoiw in the area at any one time, tti'is is obviously less 
thari 10 per cent of the t-otai number of young people 
working m London. e i' h 



2122. You say wages in London are about £1 per week 
higher than in South Ockendon 7 — Yes, 



2129. 'All the young people you have to place 
place ? — At the moment, yes. 



you can 



2123. So they are better off even if they do have to 
pay 7 — At the moment, slightly, yes. 



2130. Either locally or in London 7— If they are 
prepared to come to 'London, yes. 



2124. Have they the choice of paying 13s. 6d. more in 
fares to London, if the application is approved, or losing 
£il by working locally instead of in London 7— That is so. 
On the other hand, in an effort to be as impartial as 
possible, 1 did take the further ranges of 15-year-olds’ 
salaries — £6 — whereas the average figure was found to be 
between £5 and £6, which would offset your point about 
the difference between £1 and 13s. 



‘2131. 'How far is it from South Ockendon by train, or 
how long does it take 7— About 3'5 minutes. 

7°f people are not 

prepared to face a 35 minute journey to work ? ^No but 

’they may not be prepared to pay the increased fare 



2125. Of course circumstances will vary, but you are 
not suggesting that Thurrock is an exception to the full 
employment condition in the south-east generally 7 — Not 
at all. 



2 33. 'Because they are used to having a lot of money 
jn their pockets 7— These things are relative. They look 
upon this proposed increase in fares in relation to their 
own experience and their own standards of living. I cannot 
pass moral judgment on whether or not they can afford it 
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21134. 'But your boy or girl aged 16 getting £6 to £7 per 
week is a good deal better off than many a young married 
man wit'h a wife and child to support and a house to keep 
up ? — 'In terms of having more pocket money, yes, but on 
the other hand one might argue that this should be so 
•because they are at a time when they should be enjoying 
life, when they have not the full responsibilities of adults. 

'2135. No doubt everybody is all for enjoyment these 
days, but why in those circumstances do they qualify for 
being subsidised this way in your view ? — I can answer that 
only as a private individual ; J cannot commit the youth 
employment .service to an attitude on a matter of national 
interest. But as a private individual I would suggest in -the 
long term it is more important to the national interest that 
our young people are properly trained and employed than 
that Briti^ Railways should make a profit. 

2136. That is a permissible view. But it is not a question 
Re-examined 

2139. You have been asked as to whether, looked at 
from the point of view of an outsider, these young people 
are well off. Would it be your view that whether or not 
they are well off they might react against the increases 
in fares ? — Yes, I think what is more important is not 
whether they can afford to pay these increases, but whether 
they will. Young peo'ple do not necessarily chink in the 
same way as adults; they tend to be more bloody-miaded 
about these things (to use the expression the Prime 
Minister uses) and have not the same responsibiLties to 
occupy their minds, and so they may say they will not pay 
them. 

(The witness 



of British Railways making a profit — they don’t. It is a 
question of who pays — whether k is the other passengers 
or these passengers or the taxpayer. But it will be a 
permissible view among some people that young 
people seem to have too much money in their pockets and 
it is not very good for them ? — Again this is of course a 
matter of opinion. 

2137. That is a rather “ square ” view, I expect ? — do 
not pretend to be “with it” eitherl But I would suggest 
that these wages are perhaps not as high as mass public 
opinion would imagine. I would suggest that a gross wage 
(and these are gross wages) of £5 to £6 for a girl of 15, 
although good, is not going to leave her a vast amount 
every week to fritter away. 

213S. 'It will leave her more in her pocket than she will 
have in five or ten years' time? — 'I agree; but I cannot 
agree it is relevant .to the argument. 

by 'Mr. Keene 

2140. Although you do have a number of vacancies 
for laibourers, manual workers and factory workers around 
Thurrock, am I right in my bdief that someone who has 
been doing clerical work in a place like London is entitled 
to go to the employment service and request clerical work, 
and get unemployment pay if you have not clerical 
vacancies ? — ^That is so. We cannot force them to accept 
other employment if they have always been occupied in 
clerical work; they can for a reasonable period maintain 
that they are waiting for clerical work and draw unemploy- 
ment benefit regardless of the fact that there may be 
vacancies of a different type available. 

withdrew) 



(Adjourned until tomorrow at 10.30 hours) 
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MOVEMENT EXPENSES PER LOADED TRAIN BASED ON 
BRITISH RAILWAVS BOARD 



JHWl 
SHEET 1 



DETAILS OF FIGURES IN EXHIBIT WW 1 
MOVEMENT EXPENSES 



Local Trains 

Sulburban Through Trains 
Other Through Trains 



Loaded Train Miles (OOO's) 
Soulhern Eastern 

18,7110 5,719 

1.239 11,4115 

2,288 I, '163 



London 

Midland Western T<rtal 
2,480 S3Q 27,441 

1,012 '268 '3,934 

457 SS 3,966 



Toftal London Area 


22,237 


8597 


3,949 


858 


35,341 




Movement Expenses <£000’s) 


London 

Midland 

'1‘149 

499 

24Q 






Local Trains 

Sulburban Through Trains ... 
Other Through Trains 


Southern 

8.7I1-5 

■570 

921 


Eastern 
'3.094 
770 
' 779 


Western Total 

257 10,2il5 

99 1,938 

25 1,967 


Total London Area 


10,206 


4,643 


1,890 


381 


'17420 


AHocadon by Fonn of TracHMi 








Electric mul'tiitFle units 
Diesel muiWple unite 
Steam loco, hauled 
Elertric loco, hauled , . 
Diesel loco, hauled 
L.T.B. electric multiple 


Loaded Train 
Miles 
(OOO’s) 

27,34(2 

4,838 

67 

3 

1,013 

units 2.278 


Expenses 

ffOOO’s). 

13,0(26 

1,856 

64 

2 

707 

1,485 


Expenses per 
Loaded 
Train Mile 
£ 

0.476 

0.400 

0.955 

0,687 

0.698 

0.643 






35,3411 


I7;120 




0.484 


Movement Expenses per Loaded Train Mile (£) 






Local Trains 

Suburban Through Trains 
Other Through Trains 


Southern 

0.466 

0.460 

0.’40l2 


Eastern 

0.541 

0.'544 

Op670 


London 

Midland 

0.483 

0.493 

0.530 


Vestom 

0.483 

0.'369 

D.43lr 


Total 

0J482 

0.492 

0.496 


Total London Area 


0.458 


0.560 


0.479 


0.444 


0.484 












JHWl 


TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATION- 


-JOINT COMMITTEE 




INCREASE IN MOVEMENT COSTS PER EOADED TRAIN MILE 
BETWEEN 1964 AND 1965 (£) 




Local Traina ... 

suburban Through Trains ... 
Other Through Trains 


Southern 

0,035 

0.04(2 

0.026 


■Eastern 

0.072 

0.120 

o:m 


London 

Midland Western 
0.030 0.092 

a033 O.OlO 

0.035 0.006 


Total 

0.044 

0.067 

0.059 


Totals 


0.30 


0,090 


0.032 


0.062 


0.048 



PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MOVEMENT COSTS PER LOADED TRAm 
BETWEEN 1964 AND 1965 





Sou'thern 


Eastern 


London 

'Midland 


Westwn 


Local Trains 


8.1 






!%• 


Suburban Through Trains . . 


10.2 






2.8 

1.4 


Other Through Trains 


6.9 


22.3 


6.9 


Totals 


8.3 


19.H 


7,7 


V62 



MILE 



Total 

% 

10 

.15.8 

13.5 

11 



[Gontinued 
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JHWl 

SHEETS 

TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATION— JOINT COMMITTEE 
BASED ON BRITISM RAILWAYS BOARD FIGURES 
DETAILS OF FIGURES UNDERLYING MOVEMENT EXPENSES IN EXHIBIT WW 1 



Loaded Train Miles (OOO's) 





Southern 


Eastern 


Midland 


Western 


Total 


Electric multiiple uniite 


20,873 


4, 037 


2.432 


— 


27,342 


Diesel multiple unite 


(at 


1,903 


11.399 


TtlS 


4.638 


SLeam loco, hauled 


66 


— 


I 





67 


Electi<ic looo. hauled 


3 





_ 





3 


Diesel loco, hauled 


204 


729 


57 


23 


1,013 


L.T.B. electric multiple units 


470 


1,628 


60 


(120 


2,278 


Total 


22.237 


8,297 


3.949 


858 


35.341 





Movement Expenses (£000's) 










Soulhem 


Eastern 


London 

'Midland 


Western 


Total 


Electric multLple units 


9,532 


2,’316 ■ 


/lyl78 


— 


13.026 


Diesel multiple unite 


195 


7>59 


610 


29(2 


1.856 


Steam loco, hauled 


63 


— 




_ 


64 


Electi^ic looo. hauled 


2 


_ 


— 


— 


2 


Diesel loco, hauled 


144 


507 


42 


14 


707 


L.T.B. electric multiple units 


270 


1,061 


59 


TS 


1,465 


Total 


10,206 


4,643 


1.S90 


381 


17420 



Movement Expenses per Loaded Train Mile by Form of Traction (£) 
London 

Soudhem Eastern Midland Western 


Electric nvultilple units 


... 0.457 


0.5714 


0.484 


— 


Diesel multiple units 


... 0.i3ll4 


0i399 


0.936 


0.408 


SKeam loco, hauled 


... 0.954 


— 


1.000 


— 


£1ecti*ic looo. hauled 


... 0.668 


— 


— 


— 


Diesel loco, hauled 


... 0.706 


0.'594 


— 


0.609 


L.T.B, electric multiple units 


... 0.574 


0.652 


0,983 


0.625 
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EXHIBIT JHW 1 
SHEET 4 

TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
Other Through Trains 
Service : — ^London to Southend Victoria 



Miles 


Stations 


Station Useage 


— 


Liverpool Street 




4 


Stratford 


10,441 (A) 




Maryland 


NS. 


5i 


Forest Gate 


N.S. 


6i 


Manor Park 


N.S. 


7i 


Il'ford 


7,006 (A) 


8i 


Seven Kings 


N.S. 


9i 


Goodmayes ... 


N.S, 


10 


Chadwell Heath 


N.S, 


12i 


Romford 


9,7115 (A) 


m 


Gidea Park 


3,714 (A) 


IS 


Harold Wood 


3,000 (A) 

Area Boundary 


184 


Brentwood 


2,485 (A) 


204 


Sheffield 


5,260 (A) 


244 


B-iHericay 


2,083 


29 


Wiokford 


2,750 


33 


Rayleigh 


3,022 


36 


Hockley 


1,768 


384 


Rochford 


1,051 


41 


PriCtleWOll 


848 


414 


Southend (Victoria) 


2,490 



(A) Stations with alternative services 
N.S. Not served 



EXHIBIT JHW 1 
SHEET 5 

TRAVELLERS ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
Service : — London to Brighton 



Miles 


Stations 

Vitrtoria 




Station Usage 


14 


Battersea Park 




NjS. 


24 


Clapham Jtinction 




N-S. 


4 


Wandsworth Common 




N.S. 


44 


Balham 




N.S. 


64 


Streatham Common ... 




N.S. 


74 


Noifeury 




N.S. 


84 


Thornton Heath 




N.S. 


94 


Selhurst 




N.S. 


104 


East Croydon 




18,560 (A) 


114 


South Croydon 




N.S. (A) 


124 


Parley Oaks 




N5. 


134 


Purley 




4,542 (A) 


15 


Cou'lsdon South 




654 (A) 


184 


Merslham 




1,053 


204 


Redhill 




1,966 (A) 


214 


Earlswood 




386 


234 


Salford 




360 


254 


Horley 




414 


264 


Gatwick AiiTiort 




1,055 (A) 


294 


Three Bridges 




638 (A) 

Area Boundary 


334 


Balcomtbe 




230 


374 


Haywards Heath 




2,487 (A) 


404 


Wivel'Sfield 




201 


414 


Burgess Hill 




1,208 


434 


Hassocks 




32 


494 


Preston Park 




820 


504 Brighton 

(A) Stations with alternaitive services 
N.S. Not served 
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EXHIBIT JHWl 
SHEET 6 



travellers ASSOCIATIONS-^OINT COMMllTEE 
Suburban 'nurougli Services 



Service Liverpool Street to Shenfield 

Miles Stations 

— Liverpool Street 

4 Stralford 

Maryland 

5i Forest Gate 

6i Manor Park 

7i niford 

8J Seven Kings 

9} Goodmayes 

10 Chadwdl Heath 

12i Romford 

13i G'idea Park 

15 Harold Wood 



18i Brentwood 

20i Shenfield 



Station Useoge 

10,441 (A) 

1,592 
2.802 
1.683 
7,006 
2,552 
2,033 
3,270 
9,715 (A) 

3.714 (A) 

3,000 

Area Boiudary 
2,485 
5^60 



Service : — ^Waterloo to Guildford via Effingham 



5i 

7f 

8i 

11 



15+ 

17 

18+ 



Waterloo 
Vauxhall 

Clapham Junction 
Earlsfield 
W'i'mbledon 
Rnynes Part 
Berrylands 
Surbiton 
Hinfchley Wood 
aaygate 
Oxshott 
Cob ham 
EflSngham 
Horsley 

Clnndon 

London Road Guildford 



30+ Guildford 

(A) Stations with ailternative services 
NS. Not served 



N^l. 

N.S. 

N5. 

20,380 (A) 
3,828 (A) 
788 (A) 
5/1.S2 (A) 



636 

206 (A) 

932 

413 

748 

Area Boundary 
4,285 



EXHIBIT mw 1 
SHEET 7 



TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
Paddington to Reading Trains Servicu 



Miles 

36 

31 

24+ 

22+ 

21 

18+ 


Station 

Reading 
Twyf ora 
Maidenhead ... 
Taplow 
-Buinham 
Slough (ex Eton) 


Train Useage 
S.F. S.S. 

.. 1,130 1,130 

557 141 

461 46 

— 224 

— 149 

275 275 


Sub. 


Passenger Mti.es 
to London 

SJf. S.S. Sub. 

000s. 

40.7 40.7 — 

17.3 4.37 — 

11.29 U13 — 

— 5.04 — 

— 3Jl3 — 

5.08 5.08 — 




Total outside Area 


,, 2,423 


1,965 


- 


74,!37 


69.45 


_ 












— 


— ’ Area Boundary 


18+ 


Slough 


.. 838 


838 


419 


15.50 


15.50 


7.75 


16+ 








531 






8,63 


15 




— .1 




99 






1.49 


I'H 


West Drayton 


— 


810 


810 


— 


10.73 


10,73 


11 




, — 


810 


810 


— 


8.91 




9 


iSoutha’ll 




700 


700 




6.30 




7+ 








477 


— 




3.46 


6+ 


West Ealing ... 






952 


—1 




6.19 


5+ 


‘Ealing Broadway 


. 1,340 


250 


250 


7.71 






4+ 


Acton 


— 


w- 




“* 


— ' 






Total in Area 


. 2,178 


3,408 


5,173 


23.21 


42.88 


55.45 




TOTAL 


. 4,601 


5,373 


5,173 


97.58 


112.33 


55.45 




Non-Area passenger 


miles withiin Area 




<46j8 


36.3S 
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Exmen jhw i 
SHEET 8 



TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
London Transport Railways-^Movement Expenses 



From 1964 L.T. Accounts p. 47 



Running expenses 
Motomien and Guards ... 

Electric current 

Cleaning and Servicing ... 



Expense Sn toto 
Total Movement 

fOOO £000 

2,827 2,827 

5.679 — 

634 634 



Other operating and traffic expenses 

Administration 

Traffic Staff 

Station cleaning 

Operation of signals 

Tickets, etc. 

Training operational staff 
Compensation for accidents • 
Miscellaneous 



Maintenance 

Admiiiistration 

Passenger vehicles 

Station buildings, etc. 

Earthworks, etc. 

Permanent way 
Electrical track equipment 

Signalling 

Lifts and escalators 



Genera! 

Depreciation 



TOTAL 

Tot^ movement cost exdluding electricity 



Interest and depreciation . . . 
Electric current 



3,461 



3,782 



3,782 



7,243 

7,243 

852 




'Movement 

Partially 

fOOO 



75 



Total loaded and empty train miles over 


L.T. only ... 


29,352,000 


Total loaded train miles over L.T. lines 


only 


28,716,000 


Hence the cost per train mile 








Total 


Loaded 


movement 


£0.387 


£0.395 


dlectricity 


£0.193 


£0.198 


TOTALS 


£0.580 


£0.593 



EXHIBIT JHW 1 
SHEET 9 



TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCTATIONS-^OINT CONEVniTEE 
L.T. Movement Expenses 



From B.R3. Letter dated the 15th April, 1966, ref. G/5307/JRH 



Year 


Train 


Car 


Payment 




Miles 


Miles 


to L.T. 




000’s 


000’S 


£000 


1963 


2,901 


19,101 


1,026 


1963 


2,810 


18,634 


1,098 


1965 


2,483 


16,647 


1,046 


1966 (estiiimated) ... 


2,300 


15,400 


1,100 



Payment pw 
Lo^ed Train 
Mile 
£0.354 
£0.390 
£0.423 



Note:— The basis otf the charge was revised from the. 1st January, 1966 
“The main changes are that depreciation is now calculated cn repla'cement values instead 
of book value and that the charge per mile is to be based on the current year insmad of the 
previous year.” 



The payments do not indude for any electric current, but does include the cost otf 
(a) train staff 

maintenance of stock 
fc) depreciation of stock 
M) cleaning of stock 

(e) capital cha^e 

(f) ad^nistration 
ig) any other charges 
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JHW2 
SHEET 1 



XRAVIEIUERS' ASSOCIATION— JOINT COMMmEE 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE BY B.T.C ON ELECTRICAL MULTIPLE UNIT 
VEHICLES IN THE YEARS 1948 to 1955 



Year 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

\9S1 

1953 

1954 

1955 



Annual 

-Expendilure 

£ 

991.000 

4265.000 

11.386.000 
11.346,8I31- 

603.000 

1.483.000 

2.844.000 
3,'3K2,000 



VeiMdles 

Added 



1711 

496 

201 

1'38 

58 

125 

294 

284 



Total ... 18,52,1.000 1,787 



Hi'is list does not indude for vehicles touilt prior to 1948. 

Of the poet-war bu'ilding ,it is thought that 312 vdi!ioles were for deotfification 
sChfflnes aiway from London, of the remainder there are very few units which were huilt other 
than for LondHSn Suibuihan services. 

The depreciiailion on £16,'52ll,000 being the estimated value of the Area 'preJ195l6 stock 
taking into aidoounit the fact .that the above list of assets does not indude any items huilt 
beifore 1948 and that .the Board’s .period for depreciation of rodiing stodk of the E.M.U. type 
is twenty4ive years, would be £668,000 per annum. 

The arrears of deprediation to be credited to the capiital account for the area with 
accrued interest amounts to ; — 



£ £ 

1963 668,000 

1964 668,000 plus inlterest of 37,000 

1965 668,000 ]^us interest of 76,000 

2,004,000 plus Interest of 113,000 = £2^117,000 
Saving in fu'txure year 

Interest on £2,1iI7.000 plus £668,000 = £2,785,000 at 5.7% £158,700 
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JHW3 
SHEET 1 



TRAVELIERS’ ASSOCXAllON-JOINT COMMETTEE 
PREPAYMENT OF SEASON TICKET FARES 

moneys paid for season ®iokets in advance provides the Board wflih workins carfital 
mcuired in providing ihe services are spread over the ptrfiod oif availlhili^ df 

rate of S% of the season ticket revenue wbidh at an interest 

^ revenue in 'inter^ 



The savings in the years since 1962 are as follows :~ 



Interest 

Saving 



11963 

1964 

1965 



£Jm. 0.33« 

^Say £m. 0.2SO) 



Interest saving in 1966 £m. 0.25 at 5.7% 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 

LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



THURSDAY, 5th MAY, 1966 



Present : 

G. D. SQUIBB. Esq., Q.C. {President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON. M.B.E.. F.C.A. 
R. C. MOORE. Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. S. FAY, Q.C., and Mr. K. JUPP, Q.C. (instructed 
by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor to the British 
Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the British 
Railways Board. 

Mr. i. T. MOLONY, Q.C., and Mr. L. MACLAREN 
(instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, Solicitor and Parliamentary 
Onicer to the Greater London C'ouncil) appeared on 
'behalf of the Greater London Council. 

Mr. M. C. PARKER and Mr. P. GRIEVE (instructed by 
'Mr. Keith Lauder, Town Clerk and Solicitor to the 
'London Borough of Barking, and Hon. Secretary to the 
South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee) appeared on 
'behalf of the London Borough of Barking and the South 
E,s.sex Traflie Advisory Committee, 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. Knocker & 
Foskett, Solicitors to the Travellers’ Associations— 
Joint Committee) appeared on behalf of the Travellers’ 
Associations — Joint Committee. 



Mr. D. KEENE (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of 
the Thurrock Urban District Council) appeared on 
behalf of the Thurrock Urban District Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Residents 
Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. G. E. AUSDEN represented the Association of Public 
Transport Users. 



(Mr. Srhiemimn): I understand you are half way f trust I shall be able [0 carry on where he left off. 

•through Thurrock’s case. My learned friend Mr. David Q,^]y witness we have is Councillor Wood, 

Keene has asked me to apologise for his absence, and whom I might call now. 

Councillor Robert Alan Wood, sworn 



Examined by Mr. Schif.mann 



2141. What is your full name ?— ‘Robert Alan Wood. 

12)142. 'What is your address?— 44 Wheatley Road, 
Corringham, in the County of Essex. 

2)143. Are you a member of the Thurrock Urban 
Di.strict Council ?— 'I have been a member of the Thurrock 
Urban District Council since '1961, and am chairman of 
the Traflie and Ucen.sing Committee. 

■21'44, What are the duties of 'that committee 7 — ^They 
include dealing generally with matters arising in connec- 
tion with public 'transport and also matters under the 
Transport AcLs. 

2145. Are you here to State the policy of that com- 
mittee and of your Unban District Council on the matters 
under consideration ?— ‘I am. 

2146. Is Thurrock an area of some 57 square miles 
■with a population of some 120,000?— An area of some 
67 square miles and a population of some '120,000. 



2148. What is the opinion of the council of die likely 
re.sul't of the withdrawal of the concessions _ which has 
been proposed by the Board ? — ^The Council feel that 
regard should be had to the circumstances of young people 
who might be articled or apprenticed and in receipt of 
remuneration of less than the normal wages but who 
would not qualify for education season tickets. 

214<-). These are apprentices; 1 understand it has been 
agreed by all sides that .the wages of these apprentices are 
between £4 and £5 a week ?— This generally is what has 
come out during the hearing, yes. 

2150. Does the council have any feelings as to what 
might happen to the supply of apprentices if these con- 
cessions were withdrawn ?— The position with regard to 
Thurrock, being a large dock area, is that a lot of our 
youngsters serving apprenticeships to do with trade allied 
to the docks have to travel to London, in the Millwall 
and Albert Docks area. A lot of the head offices of the 
various shipping ‘firms within the docks are situated in 
this area of London. 



2147. What is the situation of Bri'tish Railways 
stations ? —The 'British Railways station at South 
•Ockendon is the only railway link 'between the area called 
■Be'lhus, with some 20,000 population, and London and 
Rora'ford and Grays. The Fenohurch Street Line is used 
by the young residents of Thurrock who travel daily to 
and from London. 



2151. That is the apprentices. The other young people 
using that line are largely clerks or in some form of 
clerical employment ? — ^Y es. 

21'52. Evidence has already been given that their wages 
are somewhere between £5 and £7? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fav 



2153. 'In your district you have a number of railway 
stations of greater importance than Ockendon, have you 
not ?— Yes. 

21'54. Those others are all outside the London Trans- 
port area ? — Yes. 



2155, So your concern is only with Ockendon ? — As 
far as the present application goes, yes. but I think it 
^ould generally be accepted that if this application were 
'aijswed by the Tribunal it would automatically follow 
l^^^ritish Railways would adjust their fares, etc., just 
lin|ii(teand just outside the area concerned. 



v/ 
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Councillor Robert Alan Wood 



{Continued 



'2156. You are seeking some advantage to some area 
outside the London Transport area ? — At the moment I 
have been asked to appear on 'behalf of the council to 
oppose (he present application, but I think the 'implica- 
tions are there, that this would automatically follow. 

21’57. Ockendon i.s on 'the Fenchurch Street Line? — 
Yes. 



'2158. You appreciate no doubt that as regards ordinary 
fares — single and reiturn tickets — you already have a 
cheaper rate of travel than any other British 'Railways 
line ') — This may be true, yes. 

21'59, Did you not know that ? — 'Not to that extent, no. 

(Mr. Fay)-. You did not? Very well; thank you. 



{The wUnes.s withdrew) 



{Mr.Sehiemann)-. That is our case. from my clients on which he wished to put a question 

to Mr, Pentney, and if my friend desires to put it I shall 
(Mr, Fay)-. Mr, Molony ye.sterday .sihowed me a letter recall Mr. Pentney. But now i shall recall Mr, Winchester. 

Mr. WisHARr Winchester, recalled 

Further examined by Mr. Fay 



2160. Ye.sterday Mr. Whittaker made a great variety 
of points, and I think you wish to make comments on 
some of them ? — Yes. 

2161. 'In some cases you wish to point out if lie has 
a good point of principle ? — Indeed. 

2162. And in others to state your disagreement. To 
start with the major ones, I put to him yesterday that 
this was (although not in the way he put it) a good one: 
it was the point concerning the through passengers in the 
purely local trains. Do you remember the point ? — Yes. 

2163. You have attributed to London the entire move- 
ment co.st of trains starling and terminating within ihe 
area ? — Yes. 

2164. 'But it is evident that there are .some passengers 
travelling on those trains who buy a through ticket and 
change somewhere and go on outside the area ? — Yes, 
and equally coming in. 

2165. Tho.se passengers as passengers are not the 
London passengers who are within the jurisdiction of this 
application ? — ^That is so, 

2166. There revenue does not appear in the revenue 
side of the figures presented to the Tribunal ? — ^No, it 
would be wrong to bring ‘it in. 

2'I67. But in. theory would it be right to make some 
adjustment to the cost of providing the transport for the 
purely London travellers, to take account of this fact ? 
— ^l.t would, yes. 



2168. Can you give some enlightenment as to whether 
it is a practicable task to ascerta-in in detail the numbers, 
and also what sort of numbers, it is thought are con- 
cerned and what the effect would be upon the costing ? 
— ^Yes ; we have always taken the view that this was not 
a major matter. To make a complete test to ascertain 
what it is worth would be a very great task, which would 
dwarf into insignificance the test we made three years 
ago to ascertain the user of through trains. 



2169. And it would be an expensive test? — Yes. 
However, we have, since the matter was raised the night 
before last, looked to see what evidence we could find 
as to the probable nature and magnitude of this user. 

There are first of all a certain number o'f stations which 
are not served by through trains at which nevertheless 
through tickets are sold and through passengers arrive. 
For the most part, the journeys these passengers would be 
making would be fairly .short. In the particular case Mr. 
Whittaker instanced of Hither Green, that would not be 
so because you have to go to Sevenoaks or Charing Cross 
on certain trains before you can change into a through 
train. Birt for the most part we would expect the journeys 
to be fairly short. We have not a measure of the total 
number of such passengers, but there clearly is an element. 



The .second clement is the fiirlhcr type of pas.sengcr to 
which Mr. Whittaker referred 

I beg your pardon; the ones who u.se the.se local stations, 
1 think, would he mainly off-peak passengers ; but the 
second category to which Mr. Whittaker refers wa.s from 
the peak trains. There are in the Southern Region par- 
ticularly extensive arrangements to enable pas,sengors to 
change after they get into the area so as to arrive at a 
more convenient terminal. They may be on train bound 
for Cannon Street and wish to go to Victoria, for exam- 
ple, and will want to be able to change on the way, and 
in some cases clearly it is possible for them to change 
from a through train into a local train that serves only 
the London area. The ca.se.s where this would be signifi- 
cant are fairly few— Sevenoaks again is an outstanding 
example of a place where persons can get a good, fast, 
local train for the most convenient terminal. There are 
other places, but in the main they would tend to be 
further away from the boundary; for instance at East 
Croydon or Clapham Junction it might happen. 

I have not any figures I can usefully put before you. 
I think a fair guess would be (hat something like 1 per 
cent of the passenger miles in through train.s related to 
through passengers. That is no more than a guess, and 
certainly if and when we have to pursue this matter again 
I would want to look more carefully at it. 'but for the 
present purposes I suggest that you might deduct 1 per 
cent off the movement of local trains from Exhibit WW 1. 

2170. How much would that involve deducting from 
the movement cost ?~The total figure there is £13m. It 
would be £0.13m„ or £0.1m. if rounded to the nearest 



2171. So you think there is £0.1m. to come off the 
cost of the movement o-f local trains. Does this factor 
affect other items of cost ?— It does not affect the ter- 
minals because in the formula we have used for appor- 
tioning terminal costs as appear in WW 2 we have excluded 
all through passengers from the proportion charged to 
Lon'don. 

2172. Is there anything to add?— 't beg your pardon' 
there would be a very small effect on track, but it is in- 
significant. 

2173. The next heading (and I am now still on the 
points on which Mr. Whittaker has a valid point) is the 
depreciation charged currently on assets purchased before 



2174. To recapitulate his point, in your assessment of 
■interest charges you have taken the net capital expendi- 
ture since ] 956 7 — Yes. 

2175. Because that is part of the active, as opposed 
to the suspended, debt : and in arriving at your net figure 
have you deducted the depreciation or amortisation since 
1956 ?— -I have deducted the depredation or amortisation 
in relation to assets purchased since 1956, yes. 

2176. I am sorry; that is what I left out: in relation 
to assets purchased since 1956 ? — Yes. 
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[Continued 



2177. But, as he points out, you have not done that in 
respect of assets purchased before 1956, many of which 
are still in life ? — Yes. 

2178. To that extent there is a charge against revenue 
each year by way of depreciation and the like, forming 
some self-linandng ? — ^That is so. 

2179. Which you have not taken into account in arriv- 
ing at the interest charge ? — ^That is so. 

2180. That has been pointed out. Would you a,ssist the 
tribunal as to what you think should be adjusted in order 
to give effect to that valid criticism ? — Yes. f would like 
to say first of all I feel surprised — and abashed — that f 
did not think of this mysdf ; on reflection, it is so obviously 
right. 

2181. Perhaps it is even more surprising that Mr. Hill 
did not think of it last time ?— Yes ; we were all con- 
cerned with the basis agreed of the opening debt of the 
board to the Minister, which was the ba.sis of my previous 
exhibits and which ignored the depreciation set aside 
during 1956 to 1962. But I just automatically carried on. 
However, the point is a proper one and should be taken 
into account. 

Tn the time available, J can only estimate it fairly broadly. 
If T might go in .stages, taking first of all depreciation, 
we e.stimated for the purpo.se of the 1963 inquiry, or in 
connexion with our calculatioas for that inquiry, that, 
charged in the London Line expenses in the exhibits then 
produced, there was £1.7m. for depreciation of rolling 
stock. We want to add something to that for the other 
as.sets .subject to depreciation, and T would think a reason- 
able total figure for depreciation would he £2m. per year, 
That in fact accords fairly closely with what Mr. Whit- 
taker has deduced. We produced for him in hi.s .sheet 3 
of JHW4 a figure of £I.1m.. and he estimated that to 
that should be added about £0,6m. for pre-1956 rolling 
stock. vSo he produced a figure of £1.8m.. and T say that 
if you allow for some addition for pre-1956 assets other 
than rolling stock, a rea.sonable figure is £2m. 

On amortisation or renewal T have no information on 
what is included in my exhibits. 1 know that on the 1956- 
and-aftcr assets the figure is £0.6m. ; that emerges in Mr. 
Whittaker’s exhibit again. Clearly again something ought 
to be added for prc-1956 assets .subject to amortisation. 

I have tried to test it another way: I have taken British 
Railways as a whole, where the provision for amorti.sation 
is £15m., and 5 per cent, which is the capital proportion, 
would produce £0.75m. I think again I would round it 
up (perhaps fairly generously) to £lm. That gives a proper 
allowance for finance generated in the London area for 
depreciation and amortisation of £3m. per year. 

2182. Pausing there, I think you had provided Mr. 
Whittaker with an up to date version of the Table WW 4 
which was put in last time ? — ^Yes. 

2183. As you have done that, and as he has it, it might 
be convenient for the tribunal to have it ? — ^Yes, 

21 84. May I put this in ; it will have to be called WW 6 
this time ? — ^Yes. (Exhibit 'WW 6 handed.) 

2185. The tribunal will recognise this table ; it has been 
referred to as WW 4 of last time— an examination of the 
net capital expenditure. This is with the figures revised to 
date down to and inclu ding 1965, and this table shows the 
working of your total of £60m. which appears at the 
■bottom right hand as the London area passengers’ pro- 
portion of net capital expenditure ? — Yes. The figure I 
had in my Exhibit 'WW4 was £59m. This document has 
been sli^tly revised. The first calculation I gave in evi- 
dence was done fairly broadly as regards expenditure in- 
curred during 1965 ; I felt justified in that, since anything 
I left out was against me. But in looking at it in more 
detail I have revised the figure, and it now becomes £60m. 



2186. You point out that in the current WW 4, which 
is at page 28 of the transcript, you have, as item 7, £59m. 
described as capital expenditure upon which the debt is 
based ? — Yes. 



2187. That, in the light of this table which you worked 
out, should be £60m. ? — Yes. 



2188. Working on your figure of £60m., it follows 
from what you have said this morning that that falls to 
be reduced by the figure at which you arrive of the self- 
(inancing in respect of pre-1956 assets? — Yes, 

2189. What is that figure? — I have n’ow come to a 

figure — a proper deduction for depreciation and amortisa- 
tion — of about £3m. per year. Of that £3m. per year, 
about £1 .7m. per year is already deduced in this new 
exhibit and its corresponding counterparts in earlier years. 
That figure is shown. Mr. Whittaker has analysed this 
new WW 6 and its predecessors to differentiate between 
the new expenditure and depreciation year by year. What 
has been allowed year by year in this exhibit for depre- 
ciation and amortisation of 1956-and-sub.sequent assets is 
about £1 .7m. per year on average 

2190. Whereas the total revised should be how much ? 
— £3m. There is another £1.3m. per year to come, making 
in round terms a total of £4m. to be taken off. 

2191. That is taking three years? — Yes, because the 
approach was correct as at 1st January, 1962; it is only 
the three years since the commencement of the board that 
have to be allowed for. 

2192. 'So, deducting that figure, what is now the figure 
which we should substitute for the £60m. at the bottom 
of the table 7 — £56m. 

2193. Compared with £59m. in your Exhibit WW4? 
— Yes. 

2194. So you have to reduce your interest charge by 
the interest appropriate to £3m.? — That is so. 

2195. How much is that? — 'Rather 1es.s than £0.2m. 

2196. Which you would round for the purpose of these 
papers to £0.2m. ? — Yes. 

2197. So that critici.sm — ^which you accept— reduces the 
interest charge by £0.2m. ? — 'Y'es. 

2198. I ihink that exhausts the points on which you 
concede that Mr. Whittaker has established a point. 1 put 
to him yesterday that hi.s point about parcels had been 
canvassed la,st time and dealt with by you? — Ye.s. 

2199. Have you anylhing to add to the answer you 
then gave 7 — No. 

2200. Another of his points was to refer to his JHW 1, 
sheet 2, and draw attention to the variations in the increase 
in movement costs per loaded train mile comparing 1964 
and 1965 as between the different regions ? — Yes. 

2201. The Eastern Region has gone up more than the 
others ? — ^Yes. 

2202. Would you expect the incremen't to be the swne 
for each region ? — No, there have been varying changes 
in oircumstances. 

2203. The one which stands out is the Eastern Region 
of course. Can you explain why it is that the Eastern 
Region has taken a higher increase than the others 7 — One 
of the reasons which I have already mentioned is the fact 
that the cost of maintenance of electrical multiple units 
has gone up; the stock is getting older; it is coming into 
the period of middife or therea'bouts, when the overhauls 
have to be heavier. 
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2204. You say mid-life; it is some 20 years now since 

the first of that stock -. — ^Yes, but there is later stock 

in, which has got over its “holiday” of subnormal main- 
tenance. The other factor as between the Eastern and 
Southern Regions, which are the two biggest items, is the 
effect of the various changes which have been made in 
the services because of ecohomies. Economies have arisen 
from shortening trains and from reducing the frequencies 
of the service. When you shorten the train, you expect 
to save some train mile costs, because certain of the costs 
are dependent on the number of cars on the train — ^main- 
tenance and electric current. Therefore when you shorten 
trains you reduce your train mile costs. That is why the 
Southern increase is subnormal — because we have short- 
ened trains on average by about 3 per cent as between the 
two years. Therefore the increase in the Southern costs 
per mile are less than one would expect. On the other 
hand the Eastern, particularly in the case of the suburban 
through trains, has been affected by a lengthening of the 
train. That is one reason why this suburban through train 
figure is higher. 

On suburban through trains generally Mr. Whittaker 
suggested the new change of approach should have 
reduced the cost per train mile — that is adopting the 
other-through-train formula. He suggests that should 
reduce the cost per .train mile. That I do not accept. 
That matter in isolation would have no effect; it i.s the 
total cost per train mile we are using. The only effect 
of the new formula is .to reduce the number of charge- 
able train miles. The fact that the suburtan through 
trains in the Southern and Eastern are going up out 
of stop with the other elements is due to the incidence 
of the nature of the alterations in the services. 

The only other thing is to mention that in the Midland 
■Region there has been such an extensive reorganisation of 
services that it is not possible to comment on the figures 
in detail. 

2205. Euston electrification ?— Yes, and the substantial 
reduction in the London Transport running on the M'idland 
Region. 

2206. I do not know whether the Tribunal are con- 
cerned with the operational details. The question is 
whether some error has been found in your calculation. 
— We did this exercise for our own satisfaction before 
we produced ithe exhibits, and we felt that we had satisfied 
ourselves that there was an adequate explanation for these 
differertf kinds of movement — 'I do not say we reconciled 
everything to a fine point, but we saw not reason to 
think that our estimates were wrong because they produced 
these results. 

2207. Now may I pass to JHW4 sheet 4, which is a 
statement of numbers of electrical multiple units vehicles 
built since 1955. These figures are not accepted by you, 
are they ? — No, as 'I told Mr. Whittaker I do not recognise 
these figures ; I do not know where he got them from. 

2208. 'The Tribunal probably have the exhibit, on 
which there is a handwritten column on the extreme right, 
headed BRB total ; those are your figures 7 — ^Yes ; these 
are the figures taken from the published accounts. 

2209. The total is within 10 of 'Mr. Whititaker’s figure, 
but have you some criticism of this coincidence ? — ^Yes. 
It is fortuitous to this extent, that my figures do not 
include the second column figures — that is the Hastings 
diesels. 

2310. fs that what is headed MO ? — Yes, these are 
main line diesel electric stock. In my figures these are 
in the diesel figure, but Mr. Whittaker has assumed they 
are electric. (When I say in my figures, i mean in the 

Board’s accounfs.) 

22M. Ilf they were to be included in this table, your 
handwritten total would go up by '138 7 — Yes. 

2212. The only point on this is whether, firstly, the 
Clacton rolling stock is within your London area caicula- 
tion.s ? — No. it forms part of the non-area .schemes for 



this purpose. The figures for the Midland and Scottish 
are very much in line with what I assumed, but I include 
one way or another most of the Southern Region. 

12213. You understand the purport of this table or the 
lessons to be drawn from it ? — Frankly, no. 

2214. Perhaps it m’iglit be put in cross-examinablon ; 
I must confess 1 do not understand it. The next matter 
is the signalling figure which, as Mr, Whittaker pointed 
out, is what appears to be a high proportion of the total 
figure for British Railways? — Yes. Again I have had 
very short time to look at thi.s, but I can see reasons why 
the cost of signalling in the London area should be very 
much greater than for the rest of the country. 

2215. If have forgotten what percentage he worked- 

2'3-point-somelhing 7 — .said whereas .the track miles in 
the London area are only about 8 per cent of the total 
track miles in the country 

2216. He made it les.s because he took route miles. 
At any rate you say the track miles in London are 8 
per cent? — Yes, if you exclude sidings. The London 
■track miles then are about 8 per cent of the country as 
a whole wherea.s the maintenance and renewal charge 
of the I,ondoii area is of the order of 25 per cent. 

2217. lit i.s a little below that, I think ? — Yes. 

2218. 'Bui a figure obviously out of line with the 
track mileage proportion 7- -Yes. 

2219. To what do you attribute that; does it show 
your figures are wrong, or is there an explanation 7— df 
your track occupation — the density of your service — 
increases, the cost of signalling goes up in a kind of 
geometrical progre.ssion ; it is very much more expensive, 

1 cannot in the time available see what the progression 
ought ito be, but I have observed that the London Tran- 
sport co.st per track mile for ■.signalling is about twice 
a.s high as ours. 

2220. That perhap.s points to even more intensive track 
use than yours? — Yes; it is certainly a lot more sophisti- 
cated than ours. That is only a broad figure; if you 
take the cost of maintenance of signalling and other equip- 
ment per track mile, it is roughly double ours. That 
again does not .surprise me because they have a more 
sophisticated system than ours. 



2221. And yours in London i.s more sophi.sticated than 
yours in fhe country as a whole ?~Yes, very much. In 
the sparsely populated parts, signalling i.s simple, and aI.so 
maintenance; there is not the same disparity when you 
come to operation. As you get more .sophisticated 
signalling, your maintenance cost tends to increase and 
yo-ur operating cost tends to go down. 

2222. Then you have an observation or two upon 
the argument set out in JHW'4 sheets 12 to 16 7— Yes. 

2223. That is the paper headed capital .structure. — Yes, 
■I thought it might be useful to comment on one or two 
of ,the difference in principle between this approach and 
the one I have made in WW4, 

First of all at the foot of sheet 12 Mr, Whittaker works 
out an average interest charge. He is saying it is unfair 
to London that we are saddled with all the new assets 
as compared with the rest of the country— a much higher 
proportion — and therefore we should not saddle them 
witli such a large proportion of the debt. This was how 
Parliament settled the debt; they said we should only 
charge interest on the new a.s,set.s. ft is not for me to 
say Pariiamenit was wrong. 

2^4, He is taking into acco.unt the suspended debt? 

^^Not really. He is saying London has been unlucky 
because they have ail these new assets, and therefore higher 
ijnterest charge. But Parliament has said it is the newer 
as.sets we are going to charge against you. 
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1 am fortified in this that we are giving London, as 
elsewhere, a suspended debt, but I see no virtue in giving 
this average. On WW 4 and WW 6 we have a clear, 
simple and straightforward method of arriving at the 
interest on Che London proportion of the debt to the 
Mini-ster and I see no reason for departing from that. 
'I think this averaging is pointless. 

^2225. 'He is really taking into the balance the 
unmodernised branch lines which we find and is in fact 
saying their cheapness of capital servicing ought to affect 
the Londoner who is enjoying the benefit of recently 
purdia.sed, modern asseu ? — Yes. 



a bonus? — Yes. If all these particular ideas are not 
accepted, Mr. Whittaker’s views would not be very 
different from mine. These are the three main reasons 
why they are. 

2229. There is one other matter I would like to put 
to you: I do no:t think I asked you in chief whether the 
figures you gave last time by way of quantifying the 
minimum surplus which is considered necessary still 
obtains. You said over and above interest charge, the 
London Area ought to be in a position to meet the replace- 
ment uplift and also the current capital expenditure of 
a lion-remunerative nature ? — Yes. 



2226. Have you any other comment? — We see on 
.sheet 13 that what Mr. Whittaker does is to take this 
debt other than to the Minister, and he first of all .says 
let us allocate that lo working capital. Again 1 do not 
see the point of that. I have attempted to spread it pro 
rate through the assets as a whole, and I think that is 
more sensible. 1 do not deny that the London area 
working capital would be rather less than for the rest of 
the country, 1 think some of the figures are exaggerated 
here, but I do not think it is worth going into detail. 
Clearly the working capital needs to be less, but not that 
much less. 

That is fairly minor ; the major thing is the procedure 
on .sheet 14, where we are asked to sell olT our profitable 
busines.ses and use them to repay our savings bank 
deposits. 

2227. I am not sure Whether you are asked to do 
that actually or nolionally. — I find no virtue in this. 
These are perfectly .self-contained and .separate husinesse,s, 
and I see no reason why wc should put through a real 
or imaginary selling olt and revaluation in order to 
produce a bit of surplus towards which London has done 
nothing to contribute, and lhat they .should take 
advantage of. 

2228. To take it to its logical conclusion, you can 
notionally sell off all the sites of the London railway lines, 
and say “ that i.s London,” and the passenger should have 



2230. You gave figures of £\m. for the replacement 
element, to bridge the gap between hisitoric cost and 
replacement renewal, and £im. for non-productive capital 
expenditure ? — Yes. 

2231. What do you say about those figures ? — 1 have 
not examined them again in detail, but I see no rea.son 
to assume that the position would be significantly different 
from what it was 1'8 months ago. 

22.32. lit is clear you have been answering a great 
number of questions of Mr, Whittaker’s. Have you had 
an approach from the Greater London Council to consult 
with Mr. Hill, their advisor 7 — Yes, throughout the past 
year we have, from time to time, supplied them with 
detailed information and background to the London Lines 
exercise, culminating in the request that I should see, and 
discuss this, with Mr, Hill. 

2232a. But that meeting did not take place ? — ^No. 
there was no approach to hold that meeting. 

2'233. Was Mr. Hill here at the Inquiry? — Yes, for 
a short time. 



(Mr. Mercer): There are a few questions which I would 
like to put to the witness. Sir. 

(President): Very well. 



Further cross-examined by Mr, Mercer 



2234. So far as the question of the through passengers 
in local trains is concerned, you did deal with the matter 
on the basis of taking one per cent of the movement ex- 
penses ? — Of the movement expenses on local trains. 

2235. Y'es. Do you not recollect that Mr. Whittaker 
treated this as a revenue matter ? — I do recollect his doing 
so, and it seemed to me wrong to treat it that way. 



2236. You would not agree that this could be treated 
as if it added something to revenue? — No, I think we 
liave a factual figure for revenue from the pa.ssengers, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, and that is the 
figure we ought to start with. If you started with the 
revenue item you would be bringing in pas.senger fares 
not under the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 



2237. I will not debate the point, because I see your 
approach, but assuming one per cent is accurate, as you 
say, would I be right (if it is treated as a revenue item) 
that this would be f0.4m. of the revenue — or have you 
not considered that ? — 'I have not, no. 

2238. The point perhaps should be made that WW 6, 
which has been supplied is shown as amended on the 28th 
April, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

2239. You do understand, do you not, that the evi- 
dence as given by Mr. Whittaker was based on the exhibits 
produced on the previous exhibit, dated the 21st April? 
— Yes, but we advised him before he went in to the box 
o'f the change. We did not give him an amended exhibit, 
but we told him of the fact that an amendment needed to 
be made in the document previously supplied to him in 
a letter of the same date, namely the 28th April. 



2240. On the basis of this letter, was there not refer- 
ence to the total cost of through trains by form of traction 
— do you remember if there was reference to that matter? 
— ^There was reference to a very large number of matters. 
Which page is this ? 

2241. Page 2 of the letter; I did not want to produce 
the letter, unless necessary. — Yas, I see the table there. 

2242. Do r understand from your evidence that what 
is intended to be amended is the apportionment cost ? — 
Yes. 

224.3, You only put that in because it does explain Mr. 
Whittaker’s evidence on that point ? — I agree that the 
phrase ” the total cost of through trains ” could have been 
better put. I apologise if I have misled you on that. 

2244. I wanted to have that point clear for the record. 
Do you agree ? — ^Yes. 

2245. So we can take it, can we, that this question 
about the amortisation figures is resolved up to the present 
— ^that they have been, in a sense, charged twice ? — No, 
no, I have used one method in the exhibit, which is to 
charge a reasonable charge for renewal, and I have used 
another method in the exhibit supporting the interest cal- 
culations, but there is no duplication. There is an assump- 
tion, which I am unable to verify exactly, that the two 
figures come to about the same, but there is no duplica- 
■don. These are not extracts from double entry books that 
Mr. Whittaker is looking for. These are cost exercises, 
and the fact yoU do one costing exercise on one basis, and 
another on another, does not mean that it is duplication. 

2246. Which is the same point you have made before ? 
— T do not recollect making it. 
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2247. I thought you made the point before that the 
exercise in one connection is not necessarily based upon 
the same premise as another. Are you not saying that 
your WW 2, for example, is not based upon the strict 
accounting as is contained in your balance sheet ? — ^That 
is so ; I went out Of my way to say that there is one excep- 
tion from normal accounting principles in WW 1 . 

2248. Sometimes, apparently, we can agree. The matter 
which I am not clear about, as a result of your evidence 
this morning, is this; You do recollect, do you not, as 
part of this question of interest, there was reference in 
Mr. Whittaker’s evidence to the interest saving or allow- 
ance which could be catered for in respect of season 
tickets 7 — Yes 



2249. Do I take it that that proposition is agreed by 
you now ? — ^No. He never brought it in to account in 
any of his calculations. I do not see how a specific cal- 
culation could be made — or at least he never brought it 
in to account in this case, because where he apportions 
the working capital he has made a specific calculation to 
reduce the working capital required by London, on JHW 4, 
sheet 13, and that is more or less right. 

2250. Other than that, you remain unconvinced in res- 
pect of his evidence so far as the pre-payment of season 
tickefts is concerned ? — I do not see any need to make 
any adjustment to my figures for that factor. 



2251, Because what he said was that the amount of 
interest which should be saved in the future year was 
£0.102m., according to my note? — Yes; I did not quite 
see how that fitted into the scheme of my calculations at 
all. It is an interesting fact, but I did not see its rele- 
vance. 



2252. In any event I am putting it to you, and you are 
-saying that up to the present you are unable to accept 
that point. Is that right 7 — ^That is so. 

2253. Are you saying that the parcels and mails point 
is that these vehicles which carry parcels and mails do 
not contribute to revenue. — I do not think that is what 
I said — ^I said that there is very little carriage of parcels 
and mails on the London Area trains. That was the main 
substance of my comments. 

2254. So you consider there may be something in it, 
but not very much 7 — I do not think it is enough to ne^ 
to be taken into account, because it would drop out in 
the roundings. 

2255. So your summation is that there is some deduc- 
tion to be made from your expenditure account, but not 
of the order as suggested by Mr. Whittaker ?— That is so, 

2256. That is what it amounts to 7 — ^Yes. 

2257. To deal with the question broadly, you are, as 
I understand it. agreeing that some of his points have 
validity ; that is so, is it not 7 — Yes. 

2258. Insofar as they have validity, they have a finan- 
cial implication 7 — Yes. 

2259. In other respects, you are unable to accept his 
contentions 7 — ^That is so. 



2260. Are you also saying there may be something in 
some of the other matters, or are you dismissing them 
completely 7 — am not accepting there is anything in the 
other points, no — with this one proviso; There is, at this 
stage, some trifling point in the parcels matter, but it is 
so small that it could properly be ignored. 

2661. This is rather what you have said in the past. 
You are saying now what you said previously, that there 
is sometliing in parcels but you are not prepared to agree 
it is of the significance suggested by Mr. Whittaker 7— - 
That is so, 

2262. On this question of the .savings in respect of 
what I might call the Hither Green to Glasgow pa.ssenger, 
it is true, is it not, that there is a large amount of advertis- 
ing proposing that the passenger should take advantage 
of these interchange facilities? — ^I was not aware of it, 
but I take it from you there is advertising that these 
facilities are available. 

2263. I have a circular here which has been issued at 
Euston, where people are told that cheap day and cheap 
return tickets can be obtained from station.? south of 
Watford for Nuneaton, Stafford, and ail points north 
and which are available for travel via Euston, and that 
passengers can. if they wish, take advantage of the facility 
■from Kilburn, Queen’s Park, and go to Euston rather than 
Watford, if it is their wi.sh to do so. You know of that 7 
--Yes, r accept it from you. 

2264. There are various circulars which set out the 
different suburban stations at which tickets are is,sued, and 
in respect of which travel is available to points outside the 
area. 

(Mr. Fay): I can assure my learned friend we have 
given him £0.1m. and with respect, is he suggesting it is 
not enough ? 

(Mr. Mercer): It is up to you, as to what it .should be, 

(Mr. Fay): Does my learned friend suggest 2 per cent? 

(Mr. Mercer): No, at least 1.59,~It should be 1.32, but 
on the other hand I have rounded up the intere.st. 

2265. I am told that traffic and signalling would be 
8.4, general administration would be 3.5, interest 4 per 

siting a total of 15.9, of which one per cent would 
be f0.159m. — I do not see the point of adding in the.se 
other elements. There is a little in the track point, I 



2266. So there is f0.02m. difference between us 7 If 

that were all, that would be very nice, 

(President): Have you agreed amongst yourselves in 
what order you are to address us 7 

(Mr. Fay): Before speeches, Sir— I have no re-examina- 
tion— I did want to say that Mr. Winchester is prepared 
to deal with any of the points raised yesterday, on which 
the Tribunal may need further explanation ? 

(Mr. Maclaren): I was wishing to ask Mr. Winchester 
some questions very briefly on the additional evidence he 
gave about Mr. Hill, in chief in answer to Mr, Fay. 

(President): Very well. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Maclaren 



2267. Just in answer to Mr. Fay, in relation to your 
correspondence with Mr. Hill, it is quite right that, through 
th6 Council, Mr. Hill asked certain questions of the Board, 
and they were asked, I think, in the correspondence which 
started in February 1965 and wdvich continued in May ? 
— ^There was more than one set of questions, yes. 



2268. The last set of questions was on the 5th May 
1965 ?_Yes. 



2269. To which you very kindly provided answers, and 
agreed to meet Mr. Hill, by your letter of January of this 
year ?— That is so. 

2270. I am sure you will accept it from me, my instruc- 

tions from Mr. Hill are that he simply has not asked for 
an appointment because you had this Inquiry on vour 
hands by January, 1966. ’ 

(Mr. Fay) : There is no question about that. 
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(Mr. Maclarcn) : Thank you ; that is so. 

(Mr. Pay): My learned friend, Mr. Molony, did want 
to put a letter to Mr. Pentney, which indeed does explore 
Mr. Pentney’s evidence about the number of reduced rate 
juveniles tickets, and if the Tribunal is willing, I will 
recall him for that purpose. 

(President): Very well. 

2271. (Sir Thomas Robson) (To the witness): Mr. Fay 
asked you the minimum surplus that you considered British 
Railways should aim for in the London area. Would you 
mind summarising that, as you now see it, so that we 
may have the record clear ? — 1 was accepting what 
you .said last time that the irrcducable minimum would be 
to uplift depreciation at historic cost to renewal basis, and 
that 1 said last year I e.stimated at £0.5m. I have not re- 
examined the matter in detail, hut 1 have no reason to 
think that that ligure would he different if 1 did so. The 
.second element was a provision towards financing capital 
expenditure which would be unremunerative — such items 
a.s safety measure.s. staff welfare and amenities at stations 



and so on. Last year, when I gave evidence on that, 1 
arrived at what I thought was a reasonably likely cost 
in the next few years of £Jm. a year. Again, I have not 
looked at the matter in detail, but I have no reason to 
think, if I did so, that I would come to a different answer. 
Mr. Fay did not go beyond that. These are what you 
de.scribe as your “ original minimum ” and I also accept 
what you said last time that you would want to aim. if 
possible, at something a little more than that — there should 
be some margin for contingencies — and in fact you gave 
us £l.lm. last time, and I would not regard that as un- 
rea.sonable. 

2272. Plus, over and above that, you have the interest 
to recover 7 — Yes. 

2273. Am I right in thinking that this would be about 
£3.8m. ?— Yes. 



2!274. And the figures you mention add up to £4.5m., 
plus what the Tribunal thought was desirable you should 
have? — Yes, that compares with 4.29 and 4.3 in my 
estimate of what we will get. 



(The witness withdrew) 



Mr. Jamer Henry Pentnby, recalled 
Further examined by Mr. Crawford 



2275. 'Before I leave you to the mercies of my learned 
friend Mr. Maclaren, would you please look at question 
652 in the tran.script of the Third Day ? — Yes. 

2276. That was when you were dealing with the 11,500 
forms which had been examined by you, and back to 
question 636, when you were dealing with the concessioas 
which were given to people over .school age 7 — Yes. 

2277. Tn your answer, 652, you .said that Tl,500 form.s 
had been examined, and that the overwhelming proportion 
of them were in respect of the two thirds rale applications, 
and that out of M,500 forms, only 290 were for half 
rate. Do you wish to make any correction to the figure 
of 290 7 — Yes. I have had a further look at best informa- 
tion which led me to make that statement, and I accept 
the half rates are not to be taken into con,sideration ; 
they are in re.spect of .school children and my figures 
should have been l'l,244 wholly two-third rate forms. 

Cross-examined 1 

2281. I have one question on what you have just said. 
As I understand it. the.se l't,500 are all two-third rate.s 7 
-—'11,250 are on two-third rates. 

2282. And the 290 figure has nothing to do with Ihe 
i,s.sues before the Tribunal — nothing at all 7 — 'No. 

2283. So the contra.st between the 1'1.50() and the 290 
is just irrelevant 7 — It is, and 1 apologise. 

2283a. 'I would like to a.sk you a question about a 
letter which Council received from the Board dated the 
20th July, and I believe the Tri'bunal has copies of 

this. 

(President): Yes. 

2284. (Mr. Maclaren) : You have that in front of you 7 
— r have a copy. 

2285. I will read it out: “In reply to your letter of 
the 15th April, three copies of a diagram were handed 
to your representative at the Inquiry yesterday. The 
answers to your further questions are: — (a) No precise 
details are available of the number of ticket holders, 
gainfully employed, at half and two-third rates. It is, 
however, estimated that at any one time there are current 
3,600 half rate and 18,500 two-thirds rate -season tickets, 
if the concessions are withdrawn, it is possible that there 
may be a loss of, say, 1,650 ticket holders comprising 
650 who formerly travelled at half rate and 1,000 at 



1 did mention at question 663, m answer to the question 
about this, that it related only to the two-third rate tickets. 

2278. The position is when you made that correction, 
the 290 half rate should be totally ignored because they 
are school children, with whom we are not concerned 
in any event 7 — ^Yes. 

■2279. And the 11,250 are entirely two-third rate 
tickets 7 — Yes. 

27'80. 'Was the object of taking that analysis to 
determine, as you have put It, the relativity of males to 
females taking the two-thirds rate 7 — Yes, and of course 
the distribution of the occupations. 

(Mr. Crawford) : Thank you ; perhaps my learned friend 
Mr. Maclaren will now a.sk what he wants. 

' Mr. Maclaren 

two-thirds rate.” Would you look at your exhibit IP 5, 
at the same time as we are considering this 7 There is a 
table at the bottom which deals with this, and if you 
look at the column headed “ discount applied ” in relation 
to the two-third rate ticket that column states a 5 per 
cent discount, and in relation to the half-rate it states 
10 per cent ? — Yes. 

2286. The figure.^ in your letter, as a matter of pure 

arithmetic, are the loss of travellers, and you say that 
1,650 ticket holders comprising 650 who formerly travelled 
at half rate, and 1,000 at two-third rates, The 650 
applied to the 3,600 is a little over 5 per cent, is it not ? 
Or am I wrong 7 — 650 applied to what 7 

2287. I am sorry ; 1 am nrisleading you. Are you not 
saying that 650 ticket holders will be lost out of the 
current 3,600 7 — Ye.s, half rate, 650 half rate travellers 
out of the 3,600. 

2288. What percentage Is 650 of 3,600 7-r-It is about 
20 per cent. 

2289. Just under 20 per cent 7 — Yes. 

2290. If we look at the ofher figure, 1,650 ticket 
holders, two-third.s rate out of 18,500, that is about 5i 
per cent 7 — It is about that, yes. 

2291. Can you tell the Tribunal how you arrive at 
the figure of 10 per cent for discount applied to half-rate 
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tickets, when the actual numiber of ticket holders lost 
is expected to be of the order of 20 per cent ? — ^The 5 
per cent and 10 per cent applied was in relation to revenue. 
The figures for loss of travellers should more or less 
correspond to that. It looks as though the 1,000 at two- 
thirds rates is about right, but it may be we have got a 
calculating error in the 650. 

2292. You will remember in cross-examination it was 
put to you, with some emphasis, that the proper discount 
would be some 20 per cent ? — ^I think it was. I think 
■it was suggested, because London Transport had put 20 
per cent in, that we also ought to put 20 per cent in. 

2293. Yes, I think that was suggested also. — My 
answer to that was that I did not think we necessarily 
had to have the same rate of discount as London Trans- 
port, because there is some difference in the two traffics. 

2294. Do you now accept 20 per cent would be an 
appropriate figure there ? — 'I do not think I would accept 
it. I should like to have a look at the calculations whereby 
we arrived at the 650. We wrote this letter on the 20th 



April, and it was rather hurriedly done, i am nol .sure 
how we arrived at it. 

2295, But you were recalled .specifically to deal wiU\ 
this letter, and it is quite plain that the number of ticket 
holders whom you .say will cease to travel at the half 
rate is just under 20 per cent of the ticket holders? — 
■I do not think I am saying that because we start off 
our letter by saying there are no precise details, and we 
make a .shot of the estimated figure of travellers that 
we say it is po.sffible we may lose. 

2296. You think you may lose 20 per cent ; can I 
put it that way ?— We may lose 20 per cent. 

2297. This was a written answer to a question from 
the Council, and 1 have no doubt it was seriously con- 
sidered, and I want to find out quite simply: If thi.s letter 
■is correct, the loss of 650 ticket holders out of 3.600 
means a loss of just under 20 per cent, does it not ? — Yes. 

2298, Quite, and Ihe other figure means that you would 
have a loss of 51’ per cent ? — About that, ye.s. 



(Xhe "witness withdrew) 



{President): I noticed, when we turned to the notes 
of Mr. Pentney’s evidence, the numbering seems to have 
gone wrong on pages 38 and 39. It would seem that the 
numbers of 652 onwards have been duplicated. 

(Mr. Crawford) : Are you looking at the Third Day, 
■Sir 7 It would appear that the transcript has been bound 
in the wrong order, and that pages 36 and 37 succeed 
page Sfi. 

(President): That does not alter the fact there are two 
sets of questions with the same numbers. 

(Mr. Crawford): I had not noted that; I was in some 
difficulty in finding the appropriate page. 



(President): Perhaps somebody could work out what 
amencbnent is necessary to deal with it properly, 

(Mr. Crawford): 690 is the question you had in mind. 
Sir ?• 

(President): Yes, on page 38'. I did not notice that the 
pages were in the wrong order as well. 

(Mr. Crawford) : Yes, Sir, and it is bound in the opposite 
direction to the others. However, I will .see that this is 
corrected. 



(Mr. Parker) : May it please you, Sir ; it is now for 
me to address you on behalf of the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee and the Borough of Barking. I know 
that many matters which affect persons in the area which 
I represent are common to matters which affect the Greater 
London Council, and for that reason I do not propose 
to survey the whole field of this Inquiry, but W try and 
confine what I have to say to matters which are, to some 
extent, peculiar and limited to the areas which I represent. 

There are two main matters about which I wish to 
address the Tribunal ,- one relates to the Fenchurch S:reet 
Line and the schedule of fares applicable to that line, 
and secondly I would wish to make certain specific 
observations with regard to the concessionary fares to 
young persons, either at the half rate or at the two-thirds 
rate. It might perhaps be more convenient, and I can 
take it very shortly, to deal with the question of the 
Fenchurch Street Line and the new fares proposed for 
that line, and the criticisms which those I represent wish 
to make in relation to those fares. 

The position, of course, is a curious one: The line is 
a British Railways line, and the fare structure is one which 
in my submission was the Tribunal’s opinion last year 
and everybody’s opinion until last year, for very good 



reasons it wa.s obviously desirable that the fares should 
relate to the scale of fares applicable to London Tran.sport. 
That has meant that really one is in this position, that 
nevertheless British Railways are putting forward, as they 
have to do for those very good reasons, a .schedule of 
fares which in a sense, although they insist that it i.s 
their own schedule, is one which is different in no respect 
at ail as to any particular charges from those which relate 
to London Transport. 

The matter on which I wish to make criticism is one 
which, in a sense, although directed to this schedule, is 
in a sense fundamental to the approach of the two Boards 
to the whole question of the percentage increase in fares 
in the London area. You will remember the evidence on 
the earlier Application of London Transport as to the 
desirability of weighting the increases at the lower end 
of the mileage scale, and the admission that really the 
reason for that was that that is where the traffic lies, 
where it is heaviest, and where the revenue is collected. 
When one relates that broader commeroial proposition to 
the commuter living on the Fenchurch Sftreet Line, in 
the area with which we are concerned from Barking to 
Upm'inster, one finds that because of a scale which as I 
understand it, was worked out largely in an arbitrary 
fashion (“arbitrary” in the sense that it was admitted 
by London Trans^rt it was thought right to deal with 
this on the basis of the 3d. increases because that is what 
the public understands — 'though I should have thought 
any increase which affected the public’s pocket was an 
increase which the public could well understand, whether 
it was a 3d. increase or some lesser sum). 

However when one looks at the way in which it works 
out, it is perhaps convenient to look at exhibit JP 1 which 
is British Railways’ exact copy of the London Transport 
schedule of charges. One finds, starting at the Barking 
and Upminster or Fenchurch Street Line, and going out- 
wards, that Barking being a 10 mile journey if one takes 
Qiaring Cross as a terminal point, and IJpminster being 
18 miles, if one takes Charing Cross as the terminal 
point, or if one equals it between those distances, one is 
faced with a percentage increase for the journey which is 
variable, dependent on where you get on. A passenger 
travelling from Barking to Charing Cross is faced, under 
the proposed scales, with an increase of 10 per cent in 
the amount he must pay daily on a journey into Central 
London, At the Upminster end of the scale the increase is 
6.38 per cent. Although there is a decrease down the scale 
from 10 to 6.38, the drops down between one station and 
another are by no means constant. It cannot even be 
justified upon the basis of a precise percentage drop be- 
tween one station and the next. 

I draw your attention to that matter because, in my 
sul^ssion, to the Tribunal, when one is considering the 
rightness of diarges to be imposed upon the public three 
matters ought to be considered by this Tribunal. The first 
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of those three matters is obviously the revenue considera- 
tion, but the other consideration which ought to be con- 
sidered, in my submission, is the sharing of the burden 
between members of the travelling public generally — and 
i am not here dealing with special sections of travellers, 
but the public generally — and for persons regularly using 
transport to find that the amount that they have to pay on 
a journey is variable as to increase depending on what 
station they get on at, in my submission, is a very curious 
approach for an important authority to put forward and 
one which, in the age in which we live, is wholly wrong. 

The second matter which I advance for your considera- 
tion in relation to this — ^and. after all, it is a matter which 
is of importance in the economy of the country and, there- 
fore, in the economy of British Railways or London 
Transport as much as anybody else — is the desirability of 
restraining increases in prices to within the annual region 
of per cent. I accept at once that it is obvious, as 
indeed one of the witnesses said to me the other day, the 
difficulty about that is if we did that the revenue would 
not be there. I take the point and accept it (but, in my 
submission, much more con.sideration should be given and 
could have been given to the weighting of the increases 
at the lower end of the scale as opposed to the higher end 
of the scale so that for persons who have got what might 
well be an important budgetary item which will affect the 
cost of living, which in turn will affect wage demands, and 
so on, about which they are really committed to spend 
particular sums of money, much more consideration 
should have been given to lowering the increases at the 
higher end even if that meant putting more money on the 
increases at the lower end. I would have submitted that 
it is by no means clear that if that had been done, particu- 
larly in view of the admission by London Transport — 
though not by British Railways — that really this i.s British 
Railways following on the London Transport scale, really 
the revenue at the lower end of the scale could have been 
'increased and then certainly the persons I represent living 
in a dormitary area could have had a less high percentage 
■increase. 

The other matter which might well be considered in the 
light of the 3i per cent norm i.s that fay advancing this 
line of approach of weighting it at the lower end much 
more than at the other end the whole cost of living position 
in relation to out of London would have been stabilised. 
So that is the aspect of the matter in relation to this scale 
which I ask you to consider, bearing in mind that certainly 
London Transport toid us that they had never given any 
consideration at all to the question of the guiding tight 
of 3i per cent and Mr. Pentney for British Railways said 
he did not think it was applicable to the question of trans- 
port fares at all. It may not be from a costing or acturial or 
revenue-producing point of view, but in my submis.s-ion it 
is a matter which this Tribunal, with the very wide powers 
that it has, ought to take into account in considering these 
fares. My submis.sion is that really the scales proposed 
should be rejected by this Tribunal and that the prevailing 
scales operating on this line should continue until such 
time as something more realistic from the point of view of 
the travelling public has been produced. 

There is also this matter: one hears so often about the 
desirability of spreading the load of traffic, of getting 
people to travel at the off-peak times, and so on. This is 
something which is said by British Rail'ways and it is said 
iby London Transport. Certainly those living in the area 
covered by Barking and South Essex find this difficult to 
reconcile with the policy of British Railways in doing 
away with cheap day concessions so that they are the only 
part of London where cheap fares at off-peak periods on 
journeys into London do not operate. It makes the burden 
as far as paying the charges proposed on this line are 
concerned considerably heavier, Nobody can gain by 
trying to work at off-peak hours or by travelling for any 
reason at off-peak hours and so generally eaang the 
pro'blems of the transport authorities in the area covered 
by the Upminster line. 

I turn now, quite shortly, to the question of the con- 
cessionary areas. I propose to deal with them shortly 
because I know that Mr. Molony for the Greater London 
Council has a certain amount to say about it as indeed 
do other of my learned friends here today, but there are, 
however, certain matters which I wish to place before you. 



First of all, the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee 
has always regarded itself as being peculiarly concerned 
with the interests of young persons, and, indeed, that 
Committee and the Borough of Barking are concerned that 
persons having left school should take employment with 
prospects, that they should learn trades and become skilled, 
that they should take further education of a type which 
might involve them working for part of the time ; and, 
those being matters about which they feel peculiarly 
concerned, the proposals now made both by London 
Transport and by British Railways frankly cause great 
consternation to them. 

The position is thi.s, as I understand it. What is really 
being said by the Applicants here can be put in two ways: 
one is “ Well, these young persons are occupying seats, 
they are taking up the same amount of space as anybody 
else who use.s these trains, to some extent they are 
travelling at the same hours that anybody else would be 
travelling, they have the same facilities.” And it is equally 
.said — in fact it was said by Mr, Fay in his opening to us 
on tills branch of liis case — that in this day and age, with 
the money which is received by many young people, it is 
quite unrealistic that they should be granted concessionary 
rates. My submission about that can be put in this way ; 
on the general question of occupying space (and this is an 
argument which, as I understand it, is accepted by the 
authorities) this applies not only to people at work, but 
people in full-time education, it applies to people in full- 
time education whether they are under the age of 14 or 
over the age of 14. What is really being said is that there 
is no justification at all, as a matter of theory or, to use 
Mr. Fay’s own words, social philosophy for two scales of 
fares, one for the young and one for the mature. Indeed, 
those whom I represent apprehend that this is the thin end 
of the wedge, that if British Railways and London Trans- 
port succeed in this Application, next year when they 
come for further increase of fares generally they will be 
seeking to do away with the educational season ticket 
concession, and no doubt the year after when they apply 
for yet another increase all half fares for children of 
whatever age unless, perhaps, they are sitting on their 
mother’s lap. This is only a beginning, and this is a matter 
which needs the most careful con.sideration, in my sub- 
mission. by the Tribunal. 

It ha.s been said that as a matter of logic or philosophy 
it cannot be justified. All I am prepared today to do with 
regard to that matter is to say this, that dealing with the 
actual Applications before this Tribunal two matters arise. 
When one goes into the question of social philosophy this 
cannot be dealt with simply on the basis that somebody 
is occupying a seat. If we are dealing with it as an 
argument in philosophy the State, the Community, has 
alway.s regarded young people as being in a special posi- 
tion. It ha.s always regarded it as desirable that they 
should be educated, and so on. If one is dealing with it 
upon the basis of concessionary tickets to particular cate- 
gories of young person-s, they certainly since, I think we 
were told, the year 1928 concessions have been given to 
persons who have been in work, concessions of some kind. 
1928 is a long time ago now, but the Railways and the 
transport systems of London have been operated on this 
basis for the best part of 40 years, and I would have sub- 
mitted 'that it would need a very fomiidable case to be 
put forward before that which has gone on for the best 
part of 40 years is altered by this Tribunal, and one seeks 
to see what are the compelling arguments which are put 
forward. 

These fall into two parts: Hrstly, what are the com- 
pelling argumen'ts an relation to young persons earning 
more than 25s. Od, a week, and, secondly, what are the 
compelling arguments 'in relation to persons earning less 
than 25s. Od. a week 7 

Dealing with the ffl'Ore than 25s. Od. a week first, we 
understand the case is 'pa's that these people are earning 
considera'ble sums of money, why should tiiey not pay, 
they have less responsibility Chan many older people ? 
When one looks into the position, however, the argument 
about the ODnsiiderable sums of money which St is alleged 
are being earned between the ages with which the Tribunal 
are concerned, in my submission, is an argument which 
ha.s been greatly over-stated. No doubt there are some 
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people, we heard o£ certain examples from Mr. Pentney, 
who are earning substantial sums of money ; but it is quite 
clear from the detailed evidence which you have heard 
that there are considerably more people who are earning 
a great deal less than that. When one sees what people 
gOiing into semi-skilled or sJciilled jobs at the age of 16 
or thereabouts are likelly to earn in their first two years, 
•the amounts, having regard to the distances that those 
persons have got to travel, are not suibst'amtial sums of 
money and the fares that they have to pay, if they have 
to pay the rates which are being asked at full rate, would 
eait up a considerable proportion of the wages which they 
receive at the present time. That is quite clear when you 
look at the Greater London Council’s exhibits. I do not 
propose to dwell on it at great length but to leave 
that to Mr. Molony, but the broad position is that any- 
body living in the suburbs co.ming to London is going 
to be faced with considerable in roads into the relatively 
small remuneration which he receives. 

The next matter is this, and it relates to the under 
25s. Od. persons, the half rate concession: there is. in my 
submission, so little money in this from a revenue paint 
of view for either London Transport or for British Rail- 
ways that it is not really worth giving away this con- 
cession for the sake of what they will receive in return. 
We were told about 100 persons as far as London 
Transport were concerned and It is about 3,500 young 
people as far as British Railways are concerned, and one 
is faced with the posution that I think it is now conceded 
on the evidence that there is likely to be something in 
the nature of a 20 per cent drop in the number of persons 
carried by both these authorities in the event of that 
concession being done away with. When one looks at 
what it is likely to mean in terms of costs if there is 
abolition of the 25s. Od. concession to young persons, 
one does find, in my submission, a really disturbing state 
of affairs. The monthly season ticket rate for a 10 mile 
journey is £4 13s, Od. under the new rate. At the old 
rate of £4 10s. Od. one of these young people was paying 
£2 5s. Od. He is going to jump from £2 5s. Od. to 
£4 13'S. Od.. receiving by way of remuneration less than 
25s. Od. a week. He has only got to do an I'l mile 
journey and as far as the area that 1 am concerned with 
is concerned, the rrfonthly season ticket rate is £5 and 
with 25s. Od. a week that means that if the Tribunal gives 
effect to this matter the whole of the small remuneration 
•that he receives disappears in travel alone. That cannot 
be right, in my submission to the Tribunal. The numbers 
of persons concerned are small, very small. Tho,se I 
represent have put in their notice of objection that they 
wish to recommend to this Tribunal that the Tribunal 
raises the concession. They have not indicated an amount, 
•but I will come back to the question of raising it in a 
moment. 

'It is, after all, in the interests of the Community and 
in the long run perhaps of London Transport that people 
should be trained as Accountant, Ardhitects, in professions 
at places where people receive articles and very, very 
small remuneration. The best places are in the centre 
of London, there is no possibility of going elsewhere, 
and I would have submitted that 'to impose these rates 
on people earning such fantastically small sums of money 
would be wrong. One does not complain of their being 
paid small sums of money because, really, they are going 
through a form of education and receiving a little bit of 
remuneration on top, that is what it amounts to ; but to 
seek to impose these fares upon such people is wholly 
wrong. 

The next aspect of the matter that I briefly deal with 
is that recommendation put in by the Objectors that I 
represent. It is interesting that the purchasing value of 
the pound had dropped from 20s. Od. to, I think, IIs. 7d. 
between '1928 and 1947 when the concessionary rate was 
raised from I8s. Od. to 25s. Od. The purchasing value 
of the pound from 1947 to the present day has dropped 
from 20s. Od. to 10s. Od., 'it is exactly half what it was 
when the last increase in this concession was made 
I would have subm'iMed that it would be right for this 
Tribunal, in those circumstances, to •say the time has 
come, as far as the half rate concession for persons 
earning less -Chan 25s. Od. a week is concerned, for that 
to be raised, ft is not for me to say by how much, but 
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you will remember the evidence or the representative of 
the Greater London Council and also Mr. Lloyd that even 
if this rate was doubled or even trebled the number of 
persons affected would remain very, very small because 
anybody in full-time employment being apprenticed would 
be outside certainly a doubling of the rate. It would 
still only relate to persons who were receiving very small 
wages where they were really being trained for a profes- 
sional job, and if this Tribunal were to increase -the figure 
‘in the Order from 25s. Od. to 50s. Od. the revenue loss 
to either of the.se bodies would be minimal, in my .sub- 
mission. 



I have no more to say on the particular matters which 
relate to the areas that 1 represent, but 1 do ask the 
Tribunal to give effect to those submissions. 



iMr. Me/cer): Sir, I appear on behalf of the Travellers' 
As.sociations. Thi.s is an Application by the British Rail- 
ways Board which has been summarised in their written 
case. Under their Application they set out that the present 
Application is for an Order to raise the charges intro- 
duced by their Notice of January and to make three 
further changes in the Order. They have told us that 
the effect of the Notice was to abolisli the maximum 
ordinary fares at U and 2jr miles on the Board's Fen- 
church Street lines ; to increases the maximum ordinary 
fares at 4 to 12 miles on the Board's lines including their 
Fenchurch Street lines ; to increase the maximum ordinary 
fares at other distances on the Board's Fenchurch Street 
lines, and to increase maximum season ticket rates by 
approximately 5 per cent. Then their further changes are 
to increase to 3.25d, per mile the rate at which second- 
class maximum single fares are calculated under para- 
graph S(b) of the Order from 9 miles onwards ; to with- 
draw concessionary half and two-thirds season ticket rates 
'in respect of certain juveniles who are not undergoing 
full daytime courses of training and are in receipt •of 
remuneration, and then to make what they call rea.sonabIe 
charges for the conveyance of excess luggage, and then 
certain minor and consequential amendments which are 
proposed to be made to the Order. 



•The financial case has been pu't by the Board's wit- 
nesses and, in my submission, the Tribunal might .think 
•that Mr. Winche.9ter in presenting hi.s WW exhibits and 
his evidence has canvassed these matters with his u.suai 
ability and no doubt the Tribunal will not think it 
detracts from Mr. Winchester's evidence that in some 
respects he considers that his evidence ought to be 
amended. In my submission, Sir, there has aI.?o been a 
great amount of work put in by the Committee and the 
evidence given by 'Mr. Whittaker has been of great 
assistance to this Tribunal. 



The case as put by the Associations whom I represent 
dealt with one or two aspects of the revenue matters and 
a great number of aspects of expenses matters. It is, 
perhaps, usdful at th'is stage to have regard to the way 
in which British Railways’ evidence has in the past been 
regarded and to consider how far it ought to be regarded 
at the present Inquiry. It has generally been conceded 
■that the organisation of London Transport as an enti'ty 
operating in the London area has a certain validity from 
the point of view of considering the possible receipts and 
expenditure of an undertaking operating in the area. 
So far as British Railways are concerned, one has to 
'take a sort of notional half of ifiie whole so far as one 
cannot find an actual part, but whatever one does one has 
to realise (hat in many cases there are apportionments of 
revenues and costs and that this exercise has usefulness, 
as .it has been regarded in the past, in .showing us how 
far the L-ondon Transport figures can be relied on in 
order to deduce what ou^t to be proper fares under 
a similar procedure for the London area. You might 
come to the conclusion on (his occasion that the Brittsh 
Railways’ figures and the Bri(i.sh Railways’ evidence as 
it has been tested does not further any case for further 
increases in the London area having regard in particular to 
■the further evidence given by the Board in the pa.ssages 
of Mr. Whittaker’s latest evidence. 

The case as put by (he Association does, as I said, deal 
'first wrth the revenue matters, and WW'l sete out that 
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total receipts are expected in a future year of £27,(3m., 
and you may remember that under cross-examination it 
was adirtitted by the Board’s witnesses that they would 
hope in a future year that that would be an under- 
statement rather than an over-statement. It was put to 
the witnesses by me that a number of the factors which 
had been taken into account in arriving at the figures 
given were temporary at least and it was to be hoped 
that they would not occur in the future year, and generally 
I think it was agreed that that was the position. So you 
do start with a figure of income which, as 1 subn>itted, 
earlier, is if anything under-stated rather than over-stated 
and that, of course, is a hopeful sign so far as British 
Railways are concerned, but- it is a point in this regard, 
that if you impose further increa.ses you do then impose 
a depressive effect upon the undertaking. In other words, 
■if there is any po.ssibilky of avoiding increases you 
encourage this growth which it is hoped wil! take place, 
and every effort, in my submission, should be made to 
avoid further increases in order that the.se receipts should 
■be allowed to increase and to develop in the interests of 
the Board and of the London passengers. 



The figure of revenue is set out and was derived 
originally from the actual figure of receipts relating to the 
London Area, but, of course, as has been brought out 
by Mr. Whittaker’s evidence, there is in the London Area 
a great deal of traffic which is traffic partly within and 
partly without the Area and this traffic does yield revenue 
which is not included in these figures. From Mr. Win- 
chester’s point of view this is not a revenue point it is an 
expenditure point, but we do not want to be bogged down 
by technicalities and in fact, of course, we are dealing with 
receipts and these are receipts over and above those which 
are set out in this table. If, on the other hand, we are to 
regard them as expenditure, then, in my submission, there 
is rather more in them than Mr, Winchester appears to 
want to admit. 



I'f we again look at WW 1 and. first of all, if we go back 
to the revenue point, if we took Mr. Winchester’s 1 per 
cent we should have £0.3m. straight away. If, on the 
other hand, we take the 1 per cent of line 4, which is 
£13. 2m.. and of line 8, which is £8.4m„ and line 9, which 
is £3.5m., and then we turn over to WW 4 and we take 
I per cent of the total of line 10, we do arrive again at a 
figure of £0.3m. So that, in my submission, it does .seem 
possible that there is more in these items than Mr. 
Winchester would admit and perhaps the Tribunal would 
consider it. Of course, you do not know what it is and 
we do not know, but I am submitting on this point that 
there is something in this item and that has been admitted 
by the Board’s witnesses, and if there is something in this 
item then that reinforces the point which I have made 
about the possibilities for the Board in the future and what 
ought to be done by way of avoiding any dejiressive effect.s 
upon the activities of the Board in the future year. 



The evidence and the case as made by the Associations 
then dealt with various of the expenses items which I will 
just briefly refer to in order to bring these matters to a 
head, in my .submission. Mr. Whittaker’s evidence was 
directed to a number of matters, in particular to this 
question of movement expenses and the question of the 
depreciation of various assets, The figures as put by Mr, 
Whittaker may not in all cases have been accepted by the 
Board, but, again sir, I would submit that the Tribunal is 
entitled to give consideration to the view that insofar as 
we are regarding the London Area as a separate entity 
it does seem that this separate area is not entitled to be 
charged expenses on such a scale as is suggested by the 
Board. Again, in my submission, it is unwise to have 
regard to these figures to their full extent if it is going to 
result in the imposition of charges which will have an 
adverse effect upon the undertaking as a whole. 



There was, you remember, an admission by Mr. Win- 
chester with regard to the figures of depreciation as to the 
evidence given by Mr. Whittaker with regard to the de- 
preciation of the pre-1956 assets. The Transport Act of 
1962, in section 40, dealt with the question of the Railways 
Board’s .suspended debt, and in sub-section (3) said: “For 
the purposes of the last foregoing sub-section any securities 
which vest in the Railways Board under this Part of the 
Act shall be treated as if they were assets created by the 
Commission since the end of the year nineteen hundred 
and fifty-'five.” You heard the evidence as given by Mr. 
Whittaker and as commented upon by Mr. Winchester, and 
in niy .submis.sion it is clear that, again, this is a factor 
which ought to be taken into account in considering what 
charge.s should be levied against London and that there 
ought to be as precise a valuation as possible and as 
careful an appraisal as possible before fares are increased 
in order to provide for items which do not exist or do not 
oxi.st to the extent otherwise thought. 

The next matter which the A.ssociation dealt with in 
their evidence was a matter which, apparently, was 
accepted by' Mr. Winchester, and that is that if one is 
con-sidering the London area one ought to have regard to 
the saving to the Board in respect of the prepayment of 
.season tickets, and it seems difficiilt, in my submission, not 
to come to the conclusion that if you are considering 
various types of tickets and various types of traffics in 
relation to tickets you have got to come to the conclusion 
that there Ls a saving to the Board by the prepayment of 
season tickets in re.spect of which, as Mr. Whittaker would 
esLimatc, there is at lea.st £0.1 m. involved. Again if this is 
xS debatable point, it is something which indicates that 
there is rather less to be charged against London in 
rehation to this particular topic. 

The A.ssociations dealt with the question of amortisation 
and this i.s a matter, again, for the Tribunal to decide how 
far on that aspect of the matter there is some saving so 
fxar as London is concerned. 

One of the further matters which, apparently, still results 
in a difference between the Board and those whom I repre- 
,?ent and between the Board and Objectors in previous years 
is the question of parcels and mail on passenger trains. 
The Board seem to adopt the view that no income in 
respect of this activity should be allowed in their com- 
putation of the income and expenditure for the London 
area. It is rather difficult to agree with that conclusion 
when one has regard to the stock which is used and 
provided for the carriage of parcels and mails. Again on 
that item, in my submission, you ought to say here is 
.something which cannot be evaluated precisely, perhaps, 
but you can decide not to accept the figure given by Mr. 
Winchester. But if the Board are undecided as to the 
amount, it is to be noted that the Board are not saying 
there is a loss in respect of this item so it is rather difficult 
to say there is no balance, and so one comes to the con- 
clusion that there must be something to be added in 
respect of London for this activity. 

Then of course, there was a further old topic with 
regard to the letting of railway property, and on this 
occasion the evidence put in by the Travellers Associations 
did narrow this question down to the letting of railway 
property properly ancillary to the passenger activities and 
there is, in my submission, a clear case for including some 
of this revenue for London. It may be an area of dispute 
as to how far one is entitled to allow revenue in respect 
of properties under some of the o-Ider Railway Acts it 
was so provided as I recollect ; however, that might be, 
it does seem to me, and I would submit, that insofar as one 
considers Mr. Whittaker’s allowances, they are an integral 
part of the railway operation of passenger services and a 
due proportion of the revenue should be credited to 
passengers. 



(Adjourned for a short time) 



(Mr. Mercer ) : -Before the adjournment I was giving the 
comirti'Ctee’s case lin respect of these matters of capital 
expenditure and interest charges, and it might be helpful if 
I gave a little illustration which can perhaps assist on this 
point. 



In the‘1964 British Railways report and accounts, page 7 
of the accounts section, ‘table IB, 'the ibalance sheet, there 
is an item half-way down the page labelled 3-C, interest in 
other transport undertakings, £2.'8m. This investment 
apparently brings in to British ‘Railways a small amount of 
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income, and the point Mr Whittaker was making in his 
she^s '12 ito 16 of JiHW 4 is that this sort of 'income reduces 
■the interest charges on 'British Railways as a whole, and as 
‘Che interest charts are based on the net capital expenditure 
since 1955 'j,t would be reasonable .to offset these amounts of 
interest against the [interest charges on such items as the 
deposits at savings bank— the savings bank balances— 
allocating part of these interest charges for London, 
and what he was endeavouring to put was that the non- 
railway 'operations of British Railways can be looked upon 
as separate investments, and again itheir net receipts can be 
treated as interest from investments and a deduction made. 

That 'is illustrative of the point which he made — and you 
may remember his point about the possible .sale of Waterloo 
Station and rebuilding 'the station at Vauxhall where, on 
the way in which the board were endeavouring to put their 
case, there could be in such circumstances no credit to 
London in respect of matters where London was purely 
involved. 



The next matter which I desire to draw attention to and 
make submissions on is with respect to this point which 
'Mr. 'Whittaker raised about the use of area trains by non- 
area passenger staff. It may not be a substantial item, but 
It does represent some element of expenditure. You will 
remember that 1 did endeavour to eiicit these flgure.s from 
the Board's and London Transport's witnesses without 
success, apart from a figure of £10,000 which was given as 
being part of the clearance attributable to use by the staff 
of one Board as against the o-ther. We have no separate 
figure, only this ifigure which is said to be a balancing figure. 



these sort of proposals put forward with no clear policy 
and, as it were, in bits. If it is going to be a policy with 
regard to young people’s fares, then the Tribunal should 
expect the Board to put forward a policy ha.sed upon 
proper con.siderations of travel and so on and consider 
such a policy in its entirety. In my submission there is no 
^is for this part of the application and there is no demand 
for this alteration, and the fact that some members of the 
'Board have ideas of equity which justify their application 
should not be sufficient for the Tribunal to grant thi.s part 
of the application. 



/I .Liiiiici maLici jjuL un nciiaii or me a.s.sociations wa.s 
that there ought to be a fractions rule and that travel would 
be encouraged if this more elastic policy of charging was 
adopted, and it was pointed out that the matter of charc-inK 
by the mile wa,s unfair 'to travellers. Also it was put (and I 
would reinforce this) that that part 'of this application 
which relies upon the con.stant reference to the .single fare 
of 3, id. per mile ignores the point .that the average revenue 
per mile is 2fd. or thereabout, and if one 'i.s considering 
relating London Transport and British Railways services 
by reference to British Railway.s’ charges, it is more relevant 
that one should have regard to the average revenue per 
mile of 2id.. rather than the rate of 3'Jd. which is charged 
in .some cases and not in others. 



lit was finally put that we are a,sked in these matters to 
consider the policy of assimilation, and if we are going to 
assimilate, then perhaps we can just as readily assimilate 
downwards to London Tran, sport as a.ssimilate upwards to 
the rates which are suggested in re.spect of British Railways. 



But again this is a matter where there is a disadvantage 
in the accounting in respect of .London in the sense that 
the London lines are being used tn respect of personnel 
who are not associated with London, and one would have 
thought that this was a factor which ought to have been 
brought into account in deciding how far London is respon- 
sible for the expenses involved. 

Finally, on the matters of cost, the que.'rtions of track 
and signalling were raised by Mr. Whittaker, and all we 
have in reply is the statement that there is a more intensive 
movement in London which could account for the higher 
proportion of costs, which rather suggest ■That there has not 
been an apportionment in this matter, and one would have 
thought the figure could be more precise accordingly. How- 
ever, it leaves an inference .that there may be an item there 
which would show that costs had been allocated on a basis 
not so favourable to London as there would be if there 
was a more precise calculation. 

Those were the matters which were raised as part of the 
financial case of the committee. Finally there are these 
matters of policy which were referred to by 'Mr. Whittaker 
and in respect of which I am to make some submissions. 

First of all. the matter of the educational and residential 
season tickets is a matter, in my submission, which ought 
'to be dealt with as a matter of general policy in respect of 
the undertakings, and it was put (and I reinforce it) .that 
this travel by young people ought to be encouraged, because 
once this potential traffic 'is lost then the potential adult 
users of 'the undertaking are to that extent discouraged. 

One of the main arguments advanced fay my learned 
friend Mr. Fay in this connection is that if one section of 
travellers 'does not pay 'What he would regard as -the proper 
fare, then the either sections have to make up the discrep- 
ancy. That is a valid argument in its way. But in this 
matter we do not seem to know of any demand by 
passengers, or by any movement on behalf of the adult 
section of their clientele, .that they ought to be relieved of 
part of their burden and it ought to be thrown on the 
younger people instead. I asked Mr. Whittaker about this, 
and 'he seemed to be of the view that the passenger.? insofar 
as they were members of his associations took the view 
that having tad the advantages in their youth they felt it 
was quite fair that the present youth should also have some 
advantages. 

'But my main submission in respect of .this matter is that 
the Tribunal ought not to accept, with respect to the Board, 



rinany, i nave neen reminded on the question of a 
comparison of the two services— London Transport and 
British Railways— that it is interesting to note that in our 
deliberation.?, which have lasted over the la,st .several days 
with regard to .British Railways (although lhe.se may not 
be entirely comparable figures) the London Transport 
Boards annual report and accounts for 1963 refers on page 
102 to .the directions by the Minister of 26th March, 1964 
m which it is said that the rate of intere,st payable on the 
balance of the commencing capital debt of the board out- 
standing from time to time should be 3.4 per cent oer 
annum. ' 



oo 1 asK you to nave regard to these matters when, 
after considering the case put by the Board, you come to 
consider how far the case is relevant by compari,son with 
that of the London Transport Board. In my submission 
there has been no case put forward by the British Railways 
Board which would justify the Tribunal in coming to a 
conclusion that any increases were justified over and above 
what they might decide .should be allowed having regard 
to the London Tran.sport ca.se. 

{Mr. Schiemaiin): The objection of the Thurrock Urban 
District Council is directed at only one matter, and that is 
the ending of the season ticket concessions which are at the 
moment being enjoyed by, in the main, apprentices and 
young cleracal workers. 



il't was put to my witness, Councillor Wood, by 'Mr Fav 
that life was cheaper down the Fenchurch Street Line. So 
I't 'is, in some respects. But this objection is concerned 
entirely wi'dh these season tickets. As far as season tickets 
are concern^, Jife is not cheaper down the Fenchurch 
Street Line, but is exactly the same there as elsewhere, and 
the relevance of that question to this issue escapes me. 



The submissions of the Urban District Council are two- 
fold; firstly they say that this is commercially an unsound 
way of raising money, and secondly they say that it is a 
socially undesirable. As far as 'the commercial side of the 
argument is concerned, one .sees, on looking at IP 5, which 
was referred to this morning, the passenger resistance 
allowance, as it is called in some quarters — here it is called 
discount— which has been applied ; that is given a,s 5 and 
10 per cent. During the course of this morning it appeared 
that 10 per cent might very well be 20 per cent, and indeed 
this must — as these things always will — be something of a 
guess. What is clear is that these young persons are the 
least captive part of the Board’s passengers ; they are the 
ones who are not already in a job, as likely as not, and are 
going to be deterred from travelling to a job. 
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Not only are they the least captive part ; they are also 
potentially the most valuable part, because they will be 
using the Board's services for the longest time. Therefore 
one would have thought it was commercially undesirable 
to discourage this particular class of persons. 

As you know, I was not here during the earlier part of 
this hearing, but I understand it wa.s admitted by the Board 
that the youth employment service was not consulted as 
regards the precise wages which were being earned by 
people, and no detailed survey was done as to what amount 
of traffic might be lost to the board as a result of the 
removal of these concessions. In my submission, purely 
as a matter of commercial reality, bearing in mind the sort 
of figures that Mr. Razey gave as the earnings of people 
in this area (which will no doubt be elaborated by my 
friend Mr. Molony) this is likely to have a very adverse 
effect on the total revenue to the board, and lbe,se figures 
of five and pos,sibIe 20 per cent may very well be pe.ssimi.stic 
in this regard. 

As regards the second heading of the Urban District 
Council’s objection, this is a question of social policy, and 
it is noteworthy that everyone here agrees, with the excep- 
tion of my learned friend Mr. Fay’s clients, that socially 
this is undesirable. The basis of this agreement is no doubt 
that considerable hardship will be caused to young persons 
earning £4 or £5 per week, which is the agreed figure for 
apprentices, or £5 to £7 in respect of other employee, s. The 
increases in some cases are double, and in .some cases half 
as much again. They are very substantial (but [ shall not 
elaborate). The Urban District Council is afraid that young 
people may be deterred from working in London, and there 
may be a pool of unemployed young persons in the area 
■of the Urban District Council, and when they go to the 
labour exchange, tlie offer of employment in London, 20 
miles away, will hardly be a suitable alternative offer, I't 
is those matters that have very much exercised the minds 
of the Urban District Council. 

•Finally it was put by Mr. Fay to Councillor Wood that 
Thurrock was on the very borderline of the area. There are 
■two comments on that. Firstly of course the further away 
you are from the centre of the area, the harder you are hit, 
bearing in mind k is to the centre of the area that everyone 
travels ; and secondly insofar as one is outside the area, 
one can either adopt the viewpoint of Councillor Wood 
and take a pessimistic view of what the Board will do there, 
or one can say even if 'that is wrong, the council is rightly 
concerned for those people who do u.se the .station inside 
the area, and the fact Chat the council has bothered to come 
here and employ people to put Us case for it shows the 
degree of concern felt in -this case by adults who have no 
personal stake in the matter — and that is how I would like 
to finish; everyone who has proie.'Jted on this aspect of the 
matter dealing with young persons below 18 has appeared 
not for some fifth-form association but for grown ups who 
themselves, in the nature of things, will pay more. But 
everyone regards this as wrong, and I ask you and the 
members of your Tribunal 'to adopt that view. 

(Prexident): fs Mr. Ausden here? 

■{There no rexpnnxe) 

{Mr. Mo!\ony): In resisting the application of the British 
Railways Board, the Greater London Council, by whom I 
am instructed, are supported by the same authorities as 
heretofore with the addition of the London Borough of 
Croydon. I ought to correct what '[ said at an earlier stage : 
The Borough of Thurrock is not a London Borough, but 
they are, in both stages of this application, supporters of 
those who object. 

1 shall deal first of all with the applications which are 
founded on the emergency procedure under section 48 — 
and obviously Ihere is a considerable degree of assimilation 
(if that be the right word) between what is asked for by 
the British Railways Board and what is asked for by 
'London Transport ; they stand together— and we have 
heard from Mr. Pentney that in fact the major part of the 
application was part of the application which his Board 
were minded to put forward in May of last year but were, 
jointly with London Transport, dissuaded from so doing 
by the intervention of the Minister. 



The application is subject to the same arguments and 
oontention.s which are available to those who object to the 
'London Transport application, and therefore to the appro- 
priate ektent 1 seek to incorporate in my present address 
that what I said to the Tribunal on the last occasion when 
1 had the pleasure of addressing you, without repeating 
what I then said. But of course in rda'fion to the Railways 
Board there are in fact special considerations to which I 
now turn. 

The first special consideration applicable to them is the 
different legal and financial obligation which arises under 
section 22 of the Act, providing, as you are well aware, 
for a measure of assistance from national funds for them 
for a five year period which has not yet expired, and that 
means that during the present period their financial obliga- 
tions are not of so stringent a character as legally at any 
rate are those of London Transport. Correspondingly it 
means that their financial needs are not of the same in- 
tensity, because relative to the national exchequer the 
position of British Railways is quite different from that 
during the current period which applies to London Trans- 
port. That is the first consideration relevant to their case 
as di.stinct from that of London Transport itself. 

But there is a further consideration wholly peculiar to 
their case and distinguishing it from that of London 
Transport — ^a distinction which arises only now that we 
have been able to see the accounts which are put forward 
in support of their case, and to make an appropriate com- 
parison between what they are now putting forward 
through their financial officers and that which they pub- 
lished in their notification earlier this year. 

May I refer to section 48 of the Act, under which this 
part of the application is made to the Tribunal ; it is sub- 
section 1, the opening words of which are, making avail- 
able this temporary authorisation of increased charges: if 
■it appears to the London Board or the Railways Board 
that there has been or will be an increase in costs or a fall 
in revenue which will seriously affect their financial position 
unle.s,s met quickly by an increase in their charges they 
may be notice publish in the “London Gazette” and in 
such other manner as may appear to them best adapted 
for informing persons affected declare that their maximum 
charges as from a date specified should be increased — I 
paraphrase the effect of the sub.section in some of its parts. 

That relates their powers to take this action to two 
po.s!?i'bilities: an increase in costs or a fall in revenue — 
and we know from the form of their written case sub- 
mitted to the Tribunal in support of their present applica- 
tion for an order that they rely exclusively on an increase 
in costs and make no mention of any fall in revenue. 

Under .subsection 2 they are required to observe this 
provision: notice under this section should contain a bridf 
statement of the grounds on which it is given — not an 
exhaustive or comprehensive statement, but quite plainly 
they mu.st state in their notice which of the two grounds 
specified in subsection 1 they are relying upon — and my 
proposition under this head of my argument is that if they 
in fact specify only one of those two named grounds, they 
are debarred from relying upon that to which they made 
no reference. 

May I complete the matter insofar as it is dependent 
upon the Act itself. I pass to subsection 5: the written case 
submitted in support of the application should also set out 
the ground on which the Board gave the no’tice. So the 
matter has to be amplified in the written case which is 
part of the foundation of this Tribunal. And once again 
emphasis is laid on a correct reference to the grounds upon 
which they are purporting to act 

I go back, if I may, to section 46, where we find for the 
first time in the Act, I think, an express reference to the 
written case which must be submitted to the Tribunal when 
an application is made for an order under section 45. An 
application for an order, says subsection 1, may be made 
to the Tribunal and should be accompani^ by a written 
case in support of the application — and if I may pass on 
to subsection 5, it says; where an application is made 
under this section, not being an application which the 
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Tribunal refuses to entertain, the person making the appli- 
cation should publish it in such manner as the Tribunal 
may direct, together with a notice stating where copies of 
the written case submitted in support of the application are 
available and specifying the time and manner in which 
objections and other representations may be lodged with 
the Tribunal. 

So the whole purpose of this procedure and the refer- 
ences to the written case are to ensure that all persons 
who may be interested in what is going on in London 
Transport or in the London Transport area may be fully 
informed as to the supposed justification for any increase 
in fares— and this is not merely a technical point ; anybody 
for example, reading the notice and the written case which 
informs the notice might well say to himserif: I see they re 
running into increased costs, and in the notice they mention 
wages specifically ; of course, we can well understand that 
that isn't an uncommon occurrence nowadays, but these 
wage increases are going to be covered by the proposed 
increases, and there’s no occasion, really, to cavil over this : 
wage increases are commonplace; increasing fares is justi- 
fied to cover those wage increases, and there’s no reason 
why anyone should maintain an objection or put in repre- 
sentations. 

But once you get a reference to loss of revenue, a quite 
different picture may be presented 'to those who are 
interest^ in keeping an eye on this problem — the sort of 
picture which has been ventilated on a number of occasions 
at this hearing, namely that you are entering into a field 
where the policy and attitudes of the London Board and 
British Railways operating in London are not merely being 
subjected to wage increases and so on but are having the 
effect of driving away passengers and producing a reduced 
revenue from passenger fares, pointing, as they might well 
think, to some very serious defect in the whole policy 
approach of the responsible authority. In other words, to 
put it in a nutshell, a comprehensive reference such as there 
is ,in the London Transport application enlightens people 
at once to the consideration of not merely whether those 
responsible for carrying Londoners about are subj^ted to 
ordinary wage increases but, whether 'through difficulties 
they are encountering or by the approach in their policy, 
they are also suffering a drop in passenger traffic. It is only 
when an application is grounded upon the correct statement 
of tha't which justifies it that those who may be interested 
in coming here and making their representations are given 
the proper and full opportunity which the Act is plainly 
designed to secure for them of being heard on matters 
which may well be of considerable moment and interest to 
them. 

The only answer to this point, which my learned friend 
endeavoured to sustain by re-examination was this, that a 
drop in revenue means, and means only, that the actual 
cash takings in any one year are leas than they were m the 
year before. That in my submission is not a sustainable 
contention. The Act refers to whether there has been. or 
will be, a loss of revenue, and as I understand the position 
you sir, and your colleagues who have been dealing with 
these matters for a number of years of necessity proceed 
from time to time not merely on the basis of what has 
happened in the past, but on what is expected to happen 
in the light of changing conditions both as to revenue and 
as to outgoings. 

The whole procedure of this Tribunal, as I am coming 
to believe, is fotinded on expectation and estimation, and 
the reason why that is quite unavoidable, as I see it, is that 
one never gbts either in the past or prospectively in the 
future a complete year of constant conditions. That is so 
whether one looks at the revenue side and concentrates 
one’s attention on the fares levied or whether one looks at 
the outgoings side because of the incidence in that respect of 
altered costs such as you see for wages. That is why we have 
the future years unidentified by reference to the calendar— 
what a future year, anticipating on a period of 12 months, 
unspecified by reference to a commencement or termina- 
tion, will in fact produce in terms of revenue and outgoings. 
That is based upon what has happened in the past, and I 
say the past never reflects a constant year because fare 
changes have been introduced midway. There is no con- 
stant year on which to make that calculation ; one has to 



assess it with reference to the changes which have already 
taken place and been operated over part of the year, and 
with reference to the current changes which at any one 
hearing are then proposed and will then, subject to changing 
costs and conditions, produce its estimated certain conse- 
quences in a 12-month period yet to come. As 1 understand 
it, you have proceeded of necessity on that basis, and 
therefore I say that a loss of revenue is a loss of revenue 
if it arises by reference to anticipation, if those lesser 
takings then formed the basis of the previous application 
and which were then put forward as the basis upon which 
the future could be soundly grounded. 

That of course is precisely what you are being asked to 
do on this occasion — to award increases on the assumption 
that they will produce the consequences which it is 
estimated by the Board’s accountants they will produce, 
and if, when the next Application comes should there be 
one, what has happened is that realisation has fallen short 
of expectation, then 1 say there has been a loss of revenue. 

Looking backwards I can say, in my submission, just the 
same thing if in fact revenue as realised in any identified 
period has failed to match expectations then to give 
evidence before you in 1964, for example, of course that 
is just what has happened in this case. 

Might I contrast the presentation on the relevant docu- 
ments of the Board’s case with which I am not primarily 
concerned with that of London Transport because the 
different form of presentation supports what I am saying. 
The relevant exhibits are WW 1 and AEl. Looking at 
WW 1 in 1966, of course we find no calculations there 
showing as has undoubtedly occurred, how seriously they 
depart from what was anticipated in the 1964 documents. 

I will demonstrate how serious that discrepancy is, and 
there is no difficulty in so doing. If one looks at AE 1 one 
finds two columns making a comparison between the year 
that has past and the notional future year indicating at 
once to the eye that in fact the future year is going to 
reveal a drop in passenger receipts. In other words, this 
document tells us straight away there is a loss of revenue 
estimated for the future of the order of £1 .7m. receipts, and 
correspondingly, through these two columns, there is a 
distinction made between what has happened in the past 
and what k is thought W’iH happen in the future giving 
rise ultimately in this case, as we know, to a deficit of 
£4,4m. which, when tied down to the actual year now 
current, was agreed much more likely to produce a deficit 
£5m. 

The point I am making is there the proper distinction is 
made between a loss of revenue compared with past anti- 
cipations. whereas in WW I we just start off with a single 
column making a single assertion as to what is expected 
•to be passenger receipts from the London area at pre- 
January 1966 charges referring to Exhibit J'P 5. 

My learned friend tells me the same discrimination is to 
be observed in the other documents which London Trans- 
port have put forward, and they have made of course in 
their Written Case the vital point that they are suffering, 
and were suffering at the time of the issue of the Notice in 
January from two causes of trouble: loss of revenue and 
increase in costs. So far from end covering, the position 
which in fact comes to light in the course of these proceed- 
ings in the Written Case no doubt conforms to the Notice 
•in this case, in paragraph 6, if I may refer to that, which 
goes some way in order to conceal the position. 

You will recollect in paragraph 4 of the Written Case 
the increases which were then notified were said -to be 
anticipated to yield about £Hm. in a future year. In fact, 
that is a figure of £1 .3m. which we now find in the appro- 
priate document WWl ^I make no point about that 

discrepancy ; it is not the sort of discrepancy which one 
is unused to finding in the British Railway estimations. 

But if one goes to paragraph 6, here it is said the net 
yield of the increase is estimated at a little over £2m. in a 
full year. In other words, they were saying there is a 
margin of £|m. from the increased charges over the 
deficiency, on account of increases in charges “ which we 
are faced with.” The yield from the increases will there- 
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fore be substantially the same as the increased costs referred 
to in paragraph 3 above. “ Substantially the sarne is not 
perhaps quite the happiest phrase as, on the face of it, 
they represented £im. more and, on close examination 
suppose one might say nearer £im. more, but nowhere 
do they go on to say ; “ Of course we need the money not 
merely to meet these increased costs but also to make good 
the fall in revenue which we are not telling you about, 
and which we have in fact suppressed all mention ot in this 
document, as if it were something that was not happening 
at all.” 

What is the position ? Well, it comes out very clearly, 
if I may refer to the evidence of Mr. Winchester given m 
cross-examination in answer to myself on the zJth April, 
at page 9, question 156: “ 1 am discussing what you were 
saying in your Written Case supporting the Application, in 
the course of which, in paragraph 2, you gave the grounds 
upon which you gave the notice of increase of fares m 
January— and that is now up for confirmation ? — Ye.s, 
What you were saying there exclusively was that you were 
facing increases in costs— and wage.s is the only item which 
you mention ?— Yes. But T accept there might be others as 
well, which would go to increase your outgoings ?— Yes. 
There is no reference there to any grounds of justification 
for the notice arising from a fall in revenue? — No. Ha.s 
there been a fall in revenue ?— Yes. We will just weigh i 
up shortly. Would it be correct for me to say that the tali 
in revenue is in fact film.?— As between 1964 and 1965, 
it has been about a million. I think, if you rnake a com- 
parison between expectations, which is probably relevant 
here, it is about the same figure. So my figure of about a 
million is correct ? — Yes." 



Then there wa.s a series of further questions designed to 
find out how it was that this important factor, as was then 
appearing to me, came to be completely overlooked. I do 
not propose to read all of this. Sir, but 1 would like to go 
over the page to question 176: " But you were seeking, by 
that Notice, to increase, to pull in an extra amount of 
about £lim. which in fact you find now will only be £1 ,3m. 
You knew then, quite apart from increa.sed costs, there 
was a loss of revenue also to be covered, as far as possible, 
which in itself amounts to a million ?— Yes." 



understanding, they omitted — and of course it ts difficult 
not to be a little critical because let us assume that this 
Application just followed on the London Transport a little 
blindly, and without any close or careful budgeting — about 
which apparently British Railways Board find difficulty in 
relation to the London Area as to some part-— one can 
understand that, but giving them credit for being rather 
blind and blunt, when they gave or provided Oheir Notice 
■in December (and the date of the Written Case after all is 
the 3rd February) it is reasonable to suggest that when they 
came to the point of presenting a Wri'tten Case for the 
examination of this Tribunal, they might then at any rate 
have taken the trouble to see that it matched their claim, 
and that they were then relying quite plainly, on the 
grounds which were quite legitimately open to them. 

That case, as I understand it. it prO'posed in a way which 
Ihe Tribunal directs ; it is reasonable to accept that as the 
function for this application, and it is all important^ for 
the rea.sons already suggested that they should get it right. 
They did not even take the trouble to get it right in 
l-'ebruary. 

To what extent are they wrong ? There really is not any 
room for argument as to this. There was an estimation 
by Mr. Dickson on the 1964 transcript which appears at 
page 806, dealing with the then anticipations, as to what 
would be available in the way of passenger receipts. 

The matter is partly .summarised on a document which 
we put in, and was I think accepted. I am not sure whether 
it has acquired an exhibit number. Sir, but it is headed: 
“Analy.sis of Charges in passenger receipts as between 
WW 1 of 1964 and WW 1 of 1966.” 

{PrexieJent): It does not appear to have a number. Shall 
wc give it one ? 

(Mr. Molony): If you please. Sir. The main thing is it 
•should be before you, but 1 gather it is in fact in your 
hands ? 

(Pre-xideni): Sir Thomas Robson has called it JP6. 



There are a number of other questions on the fringe of 
the subject, and naturally I posed to him how this matter 
came to be overlooked, and the subsequent answers were: 
"We did not realise how big it was; we did not have it 
closely in mind and I am not prepared to say what we know 
at any particular time in the past,” and the whole matter 
seems to have been dealt with in the most cavalier fashion. 

Not surprisingly my learned friend, in re-examinaLion, 
endeavoured to retrieve something from that " wreck ” and 
1 look at a later series of questions on page 22, question 
519: “On my learned friend Mr. Molony’s questions, 
arising out of the Notice dated 3Ist December, where the 
only ground given was the increase ,in costs, it was suggested 
•that you should have, or your Board should have added a 
reference to a decrease in revenue. When you say that the 
gross revenue has declined, is that a comparison of what 
has been received with what was expected to be received ? 
—It is not only that. Whether you take the year 1964 as 
your starting point or whether you take the expectation for 
1965 which we put forward a year ago, the actual results 
for 1965 are worse. If there is to be a fall in revenue, it 
means comparing something with something else ? — Yes. 
You have your actuals for 1965 ; if you compare them 
with the actuals for 1964, without making any adjustment 
for increases in fares, would the.re be a fall in revenue ? — 
No, I tiiink the actual receipts for the two years were 
substantially the same. Do you know whether it would be 
safe in giving a Notice under the relevant section of the 
Act to rely upon a fall in revenue which was a fall as 
against expectation as opposed to a fall as against the actual 
figures ? — am sorry ; I do not think I agree w-ith you. The 
fall was against actuals and against estimate.” 



There it is. It is quite plain, there was available, as a 
matter of law, to the Railway Board a ground for the 
Notice and a ground for inclusion in their written case 
which ,is part of the foundation for this Tribunal’s jurisdic- 
tion which through inadvertence, indifference or lack of 



(Mr. Molony): It was put in in Mr. Pentney’s examin- 
ation. This does not set out the whole story, but it exposes 
the story which needs telling. It starts off with a figure of 
•£36.3m. representing pas.senger receipts as spoken to in 
■1964, and add,s the estimated yield of increased earning to 
£1.8m. arriving at a figure of £3^.1m. and what it attempts 
■to do is to reconcile that figure of £38jlm. which ought to 
have been achieved on these estimations, with the figure 
of £37.2m. .in WW 1 of 1966. Of course, one can only 
reconcile them by accepting that there is in fact a 
discrepancy of £lm.— I think it is £95,000 in fact when 
one makes a closer comparison. 

The £37.2m. on WW'l incorporates two other elements, 
an estimated upward trend of traffic of £0.3m. an increase 
in clearance to London Transport of £0.2m,, and that adds 
a net figure of £0.1m., and that is how one arrives at the 
figure of £37.2m. in WW 1. There is no controversy at all 
that that figure of £38.1m„ arising on JP5. I think itself 
includes two elements which were estimated to represent 
an upward trend in traffic. One of them was called 
“ trend," and amounted to £0.4m. the other one was an 
additional factor introduced at a later stage in the year, 
and instead of being given some label, was given a new 
label “buoyancy" and which amounted to £0.861m. so 
altogether the expectation of 1964 was that London Pas- 
senger Transport receipts would be pointing upwards to the 
tune of fllim. As I read k— and I hope I do not over- 
simplify the situation, instead of having £Um. increased 
receipts from traffic, traffic “ buoyancy,” in fact £im. was 
achieved, and there was a short-fall of a million against 
the aggregate of those two expectations, between which I 
find myself wholly unable to distinguish. 

That is the “missing million" which so rightly and so 
necessarily Mr. Winchester at a very early stage in his 
cross-examination had to admit had not arrived, contrary 
to anticipation 'in 1964, in the booking offices of London 
Transport in a subsequent full year. 
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My learned junior endeavoured to iind out from Mr. 
Pentney how these prognostications had gone so sadly 
awry, and on the Third Day. of the transcript, Mr. Pentney 
was trying to explain it, witooui any success at all. At page 
49, at question 919 he was asked: “How do you account 
for this £950,000 ? It is a sizeable figure.? — I tried to 
explain this morning that there was a degree of optimism 
generated by reason of the seemingly favourable trend in 
the early part of 1964, which led us to believe that if that 
continued (^d there seems to be no sign of its slackening 
off by the time we got to the hearing stage in November) 
our revenue would be so much better in 1964, and it was 
that optimistic figure that was used as the basis for the 
AD 5 which reflects the £860,000 buoyance which Mr. 
Dickson referred to in his evidence on the last occasion.’’ 

There were other questions not directed to the .same sort 
of point, but in the end it all came to this: That Mr, 
Pentney admitted there had been a gross miscalculation, 
and it was founded on nothing better than optimism. When 
one endeavoured to find out from which particular class 
of traffic this “buoyancy” had failed, we never got any 
answer at all, and indeed Mr. Pentney was blunt, if not 
brutal, in his answers, because he ended up by saying: 

“ We do not really mind about particular classes of traffic, 
provided we get overall the traffic that we expected to 
need.” But that is just what was not in fact happening, and 
apparCTtly, having made this gross miscalculation, no one 
at British Railways is in a position to say in any greater 
detail than I have suggested in w>hat respect this over- 
optimism. went astray and in what particular classes of 
business it was shown to be over-optimistic to a very high, 
and excessive degree. 

Question 969 is the key question, in which he displays 
his disinterest in this close identification of the particular 
classes of business where expectation has not been realised. 

“ Do you think it is worth looking into, because if you do 
not get it in the season ticket revenue, the question is: 
Where do you get it 7— We have a duty to make sure we 
are paying our way, and we cannot be precise as to what 
amount of a particular fare category goes into this, that 
or the other ; what we are more concerned about is what 
is the total effort.” 

(President): Should that not be “total effect”? 

(Mr. Molony): That brings out the meaning rather 
better. Sir. If there is that indifference to particular classes 
of traffic, even after the event in order for future benefit 
to where my estimate has gone awry, is it too much to 
Mpect in other respects there should be any close estima- 
tion of the consequences of particular fare increases ? 

What is really a remarkable thing in face of that un- 
explained million pound deficiency of revenue is you still 
find, the antiaip^on of 1966 contains the expectation that 
there will be, in the future year, an increase of £0.3m. 
above what the more or less precisely calculated figures are 
likely to bring in. So optimism still continues, and indeed 
Mr. Pentney describes it in this way: “These things are 
usually optimistic ’’—question 1002— and when pressed to 
explain why his optimism should prevail in face of how 
it has foundered in the past, one of the things he had the 
temerity to mention was the fact it was to represent a 
recovery of part of the falling off in passenger traffic which 
might be expected from the fares increases — ^a process of 
estimation which I think can be fairly described as “ dis- 
counting the discounts,” and that was one of the things 
which he used to justify his f0.3m. future increase, and his 
whole approach inspires some lack of confidence I suggest 
in the accountancy procedure of the British Railways 
Board, and the soundness of any estimations which they 
present to this Tribunal on this occasion. 

I had not the pleasure of being here this morning, but I 
gather that there has been a revival upwards of WW 1 in 
relation to the ultimate favourable balance on revenue in 
line 15, and that that has gone up to £4.3m. 

(Mr. Fay) : Not on WW 1 . 

(Mr. Molony) : Is it a margin of error ? I think if 1 
were to stay away longer, the most remarkable things 
might happen I I gather that £4.2m. has become £4.5m. 



(Mr. Fay): Then my learned friend gathers wrongly. He 
has got the 0.3 in the wrong place. He has to add on the 
interest. 

(Mr. Molony): I will not dwell on this. You know what 
has happened this morning. Sir, and I do not, but I gather 
there was a demonstration this morning that WW 1 is 
wrong and not in a trifling respect. That is .sufficient for 
my purpose. 

We have been favoured, in WW3, with an analysis of 
changes in the working expenses as between 1964 and 
1966 — which is very hel^ul .so far as it goes — ^but we were 
not favoured with any analysis of the difference in revenue 
as between WW 1 of 1964 and WW 1 of 1966 as part of 
the Board’s case. That is something which we had to 
introduce, as we have done, by means of JP6 and by 
reference to the appropriate evidence in 1964, and what 
emerges is that there is no room for controversy about it 
at all. 



Where, Sir, does one arrive at as a result of this helpful 
comparison, and the complete failure of the Railways 
Board to propound, in proper form as part of their case, 
that there has been any loss of revenue? The conse- 
quences which I invite you to attach to this omission arc 
these; That in, stead of £37.2m. as being the relevant 
passenger receipts, you should view that figure as if it were 
a figure a million pounds higher, because, as I have 
demonstrated, £37.2m. can only be arrived at after you 
have made allowance for the fall in revenue as between 
1964 and 1966, and as that is not a matter relied upon 
formally by the British Railways Board, these figures ought 
to be treated as if the loss of revenue that has undoubtedly 
occurred is eliminated from the figures there at line 11, 
so that one gets a margin on pre-January 1966 charges 
not of £2.1m. but £3,lm. and their case for any increase 
in fares is correspondingly modified, and indeed one might 
go further and suggest reduces it to the point of extinc- 
tion. Even if, for reasons of assimilation with regard to 
the notified diarges — although I must confess I have some 
misgivings in view of the defect in their calculations— 
unless you felt that they ought to have the same general 
increase confirmed with London Transport, when you come 
to the additional fares increases for which they are asking 
then in my submission it must, in the most material degree, 
be relevant that this million has not been properly treated, 
and when one compares that with the comparatively minor 
increases of revenue which they hope to derive from in- 
creasing the basic rate over 12 miles from 3d. to 3id., or 
from eliminating the advantages which young people have 
in travelling to their work, it becomes a most material 
matter to have that reflected in the way this case ha.s been 
presented on this occasion, but apart from those considera- 
tions, there are greater ones which I venture to think the 
Tribunal will have in mind. 



First of all, the British Railways budgeting is quite 
plainly on their own evidence, pretty inexact in relation to 
the London area, and they lack the interest and it seems 
^rtainly the capacity to take the effort to really produce 
figures upon which reliance can be placed, but if these 
figures can be believed and I suggest they can be believed, 
to support any adverse criticism of the case which they are 
intended to rnake good before this Tribunal, it is quite 
cmviom, IS it not, that they are doing very much better 
ttu.n London out of the London area — doing much better 
than London Transport out of the London area. 



. Is ffiat right ? I ask ffie question hypothetically, because 
It IS the experience of this Tribunal which will give you the 
correct answer to that. Who are they? If London Trans- 
port, charged with the duty of providing the transport 
^stem for the Metropolis gets into a sorry state which 
their accounts present, and are quite unable to budget in a 
future year for making ends meeft, is it ri^t that the main 
•railway system, to the extent it serves tihe same area, should, 
however imperfect its estimation, produce on paper results 
which appear to be so much better ? We must take them, 
I suppose, at their face value, and it produces a very, odd 
jWQture,,and.a. discordant picture because one of the things, 
'that, tms statutory requirement lays down- is that these two 
s^vices should co-ordiinate, and the Tribunal has said, they 
•should evolve a system o-f assamilation of charges, 
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The working of those principles ought to produce nearly 
enough the same sort of financial outcome, and if it does 
not, then something is wrong. It may be that British 
Railways’ accountancy methods are wrong — ■! do not know 
— but surely there is another aspect of this which perhap.s 
really has more impetus ? It is in fact obvious from these 
figures, is it not, that Briti.sh Railways are doing very much 
better in London than in any other part of the country. Is 
that right ? 

My learned friend murmurs “is it obviou.s ? Yes. 
absolutely obvious on your own .statements. You are losing 
£70m. or £80m. throughout the country. 

(Mr. Fay): I murmured because it occurs !o me to 
enquire whether my learned friend is thinking of the main 
line between London and Birmingham and one of the old 
main lines, which are thought to be revenue producing. 

(Mr. Molony): I know what my learned friend .says, but 
the precise figure is above £50m. but under £100m. How- 
ever, as I say, they are not running at a loss .in London ; 
they are making some money out of London — more money 
than we thought when we first saw WW I . 

So 'the London pas.senger travelling about the Metropolis 
to the extent that he u.ses British Railways is subsidi.sing the 
rest of the country. That observation is a counterpart to 
■the sort of observation which has been made by my learned 
friend with reference to the juveniles, and, incidentally, it 
is a fair one in this respect. Of course. 1 do not say it was 
an unfair one in 'the way in which he used it. This Metro- 
polis seems to be the only part of the British Railways’ 
system which makes a reasonable return. It may be my 
learned friend can point in the accounts, if he wants to, 
to other parts of the country in which British Railway.s are 
deriving a reasonable return, paying their charges on capital 
and still having something in hand towards reserves, 1 do 
not know. There may be others, but should London be 
singled out for this when the London Transport Board, the 
body mainly responsible for covering the transport needs 
of: the Metropolis, is in the financial condition that we are 
so constantly reminded of ? Something is wrong and 
British Railways cannot, I respectfully .suggest, make any 
shred -of an independent case for putting fares up in their 
favour, and in any case they must be exclusively dependent 
upon your Tribunal’s appreciation of the needs of London 
Transport — subject, of course, to what I .said in the London 
Transport case — and the principle of assimilation. There is 
absolutely no case for British Railways being given any 
advance in fares just to improve their position in the Lon- 
don area, and that leads me to the Application, part of 
the more recent application not notified in January, to 
to increase fheir .standard rate over 12 miles from 3d. to 
3-id. 

'My learned friend was suggesting, and I think claiming 
more than once, that the ordinary fares of British Railways 
had not gone up since June 1952, in the London Area. 
Well, of course they have gone up just as regularly as the 
London Transport fares have gone up. What has not 
happened is that' the fares over 1 1 miles, or whatever is the 
precise criterion, have not advanced since 1962 and now 
they want, to put them up in order, says Mr. Pentney when 
ask-ftiahout it, “ to bridge the gap between our position in 
the London Area and our position elsewhere.’’ “ To bridge 
the gap." and of. course it does bridge the gap beautifully, 
it closes it completely. It means that the London fares 
for these distances are precisely the same as they are 
charged all over die country with, I imagine, some, tapering 
off, but it matteis not for my preserrt purpose. But what 
justification is there for British Rail ope;rating in die 
London area saying “ Our rates in the London area over 
'12 miJas must be at the National scale”? ;^ely when 
they come in. to the London area, when- they provide 
services in the London area, their position is subordinate. 
They are not in a position, either financially or as a matter 
of statutory arrangement, to take the lead, to be para- 
mount over and above London Transport. I do not believe 
— but I am subject to correction in the light of your 
experience of previous applications — that British Rail has 
been allowed to take the lead, diey have followed on, they 
have been given the same increases as London Transport 
when London Transport a.sked for them- and could, make 



out a case to get them. But here we have, as I said before, 
the tail wagging the dog, and now we have seen the 
dog 

(Mr. Fay) : Who i.s the dog ? 

(Mr. Molony): The dog is British Rail. And now we 
have seen the dog their case is quite inconsistent with their 
broader po.sition in the Metropolitan transport system. I 
invite you to say that there is no case for assimilating 
British Railway.s’ charges in London to the rest of rhe 
country ; that, I venture to think, is not a princif^e of 
assimilation that you have ever applied. They ought not 
to be a.ssimilated up to the rest of the country, in respect 
of ilieir services in the London district British Rail should 
•take a subordinate position to that of London Transport. 

We have had in JP5 some of the well rounded calcula- 
tions as to what this is going to produce if it be granted. 
It apparently applies, if I can read JP 5 correctly, to about 
one-fifth of the traffic which they handle, and I vrould like 
the Tribunal to notice — I do not think the point has come 
out clearly before — that in fact the calculations give to 
British Rail an increase before discount of 9-i- per cent; 
not merely the 8i per cent which one. might assume ought 
to be added on if you put up a standard charge from 3d. 
to 3,{-d„ but due, 1 understand, to the rounding off of the 
farthings to make pennies the actual gross yield of £490,000 
represents a 9^- per cent increase on the £5, '120,000 which 
is the total traffic affected. 



I have already dealt with the consequential application 
which London Transport make with particular reference to 
the Amersham Line and I am not, perhaps, entitled to say 
anything more about that except this, that I hope between 
us we have demonstrated how contrary to all good sense 
and justice it would be if London Transport’s charges on 
(he Amersham Line went up ; and if that were a necessary 
consequence of the Railway Board’s appHcatioo to do the 
.same on a wider scale, the consequence is so unpalatable 
that the cause should not be allowed to prevail. 

I pass, if I may, to deal with the position of the juveniles. 
May I say in this connection that three of. the bodies which 
support the Greater London Oouncil have made known to 
us, and possibly repeatedly directly to the Tribunal, their 
extreme concern about this matter. If I may quote the 
London Borough of Brent, by a formal resolution they 
have put it on record: “We recommend the Council to 
.support the protest that is being made by the Greater 
London Council to Che Transport Tribunal against the 
proposal of the British Railways Board and London Trans- 
port to increase the present concessionary fares facilities 
whereby persons in employment under age of 18' years 
obtain season t-ickets at reduced rates, so far as this would 
apply to apprentices and trainees in receipt of a low 
remuneration as it may deter them from following or 
embarking upon training for skilled work.” 

Then the London Borough of Ealing also raised parti- 
cular objection to the proposals concerning juveniles, 
“ . . . having regard to the ^eot which the abo'litioo of 
such concessionary fares would have upon the recruitment 
and continued employment of lower-paid' young employees 
and in particular apprentices and trainees,” 

Finally the London Borough of Croydon in its support 
of my client’s objection referred particulariy to supporting 
us in reference to the withdrawal of the haW and two-third 
season ticket rates available to juveniles travelling to work. 

The picture presented in relation to this part of the case 
is really a rather odd one. The Order under which' con- 
cessionary fares were given: to people under the age of 14 
(and it was irutiailyj. I think, 16) and to those undergoing 
training goes back to a Railway. Order of 1927 and, of 
course, it refers to a half rate only, it waa vary much, later 
that the two-thirds rate was introduced. It seems that over 
the years, for 40 ■ years in fact, although the terms of the 
Order were oomparadvely speaking restricted, in fact in 
practice the aonoessioa rate has always been givoi to those 
who qualified by age. In. other words, the current form 
that you have seen has always been the standard indicator 
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of the conditions which were expected to be fulfilled, you 
were either at school or you were in employment, so that 
everybody of the appropriate age group qualified ; they did 
not have to be expressly undergoing training of any sort, 
still less did they have to go to any sort of training estab- 
lishment. So this position has come down, seemingly, for 
at least 40 years and no attempt has been made, so far as 
we know, ever to apply its strict terms. The form of the 
Order has substantially remained the same over the years 
and the young people of London, and one can say now 
their fathers if not their grandfathers, have in fact pro- 
ceeded upon the basis that up to a certain age you could 
get a job and you could have cheap travel on the railways. 

Now it is said — and here of course. I am dealing with 
both ARjlicants because we have reserved this part of the 
case to the final stages — ^there is no justification for this 
concession at all and that it is quite wrong that it should 
persist because the effect is that the burden falls on other 
travellers and they have got to shoulder the missing finance 
which the youngsters have not paid. That, of course, is the 
most unmitigated rubbish, because so far as London Trans- 
port is concerned no burden of this sort is falling on the 
other passengers ; all it does, assuming it still remains, is 
to increase by £100,000 or so the large deficit at which they 
are running and which obviously will have to be made 
good from some other source at some time or other, buf 
which will never be made good — and I say this categorically 
—out of the pockets O'f London passengers, never. So to 
say the other passengers are carrying this burden at the 
moment is completely at variance with the facts. In truth, 
of course, the other passengers are paying almost, if not 
quite, as much as the traffic can bear, so the increased bur- 
den will not fall on them, the increased burden will fall on 
quite a different source. 

But, of course, this argument which I suppose is attrac- 
tive so far as London Trainsport is concerned, is quite 
irresolutely pursued, because if, in fact, there is any sub- 
stance in it, why is it that these concessions are being 
maintained ? If other passengers should not be called 
upon to pay for juveniles, why should they be called upon 
to pay in respect of those who are going to full-time 
educational establishments ? Why is it that they may be 
called up to subsidise those who are under 14. We see 
some sizeable youngsters under 14 occupying their full 
seats, why should crther passengers have to subsidise them ? 
It is absurd, and of course it is socially right and proper 
that it should be so, but the hollowness of the case pre- 
sented is exposed when one reflects that London Transport 
lack either the courage or the logic to pursue their present 
intentions to the inevita'ble conclusion, if their present 
intentions are right. But of course, their evidence blows 
another majestic hole in their argument, because when they 
take on apprentices themselves they dangle in front of the 
apprentices’ nose “Free travel from us — absolutely free, a 
pass ; go where you will, when you will, out in the evening 
as well as to the office.” 



As regards the privilege passes of our friends the Rail- 
ways Board, who pays for them ? As between the two 
Boards it is cleared up, one assumes, by an item which is 
passed through the books and gets amalgamated in that 
clearance item with which we are familiar but into which 
I have never delved. When I invited Mr. Lloyd to teU me 
how much the figure was, in spite of all the people sitting 
about him, not one of them could give us an answer as to 
what the clearance figure relating to privilege travel fay 
London Transport of British Railways’ employees amounted 
to — 

{Mr. Fay): A figure was given yesterday, you know. 

{Mr. Molony): This, of course, is comment, but who 
pays for British Rail or London Transport apprentices 
travelling all over the Metropolis free ? No one but the 
rest of the travelling public. So when it suits both Boards 
(and I do not blame them) they are perfectly willing to give 
these concessionary advantages and are perfectly ready to 
see that the travelling public as a whole, although they may 
not know it, is shouldering the bill — <or were shouldering 
the bill, I should say, because of course they are not now ; 
we have moved so firmly into the red and the travelling 
public have cea.sed to shoulder the bill. 



Commercial justification has been mentioned .specifically 
in the case as being absent in this case. The comment which 
I think I have made but which 1 will repeat is: is it really 
apt for these two auihoritie.s, or either of them, to .speak of 
commercial justification for anything? There is no com- 
mercial justification for either of them, and when Mr. 
Pentney was asked by my learned Junior “Why is it that 
British Rail are kept going in view of the enormous Ios.ses 
they make year after year ? ” his answer, very fairly, was 
“ I do not really know.’’ So commercial jaslification really 
is not an argument which can come very happily from the 
mouths of those who .speak for either of these two 
applicants. 

Social implications have al.so been mentioned and that, 
of course, I point to as having some .significance, 'rhere are 
social implications and there are national and economic 
interests at stake here. It is not right to suggest that all 
teenagers have money to burn and readiness to burn it. 
Many of those in that age group are anxious to equip them- 
selves. as best they can, and to qualify themselves as best 
they can for a useful and productive place in life. From 
the evidence we have heard, it must be plain that a pretty 
fair number of teenagers in London, instead of spending 
their money in coffee bars or on gramophone records or 
the other things which a lot of teenagers do .spend their 
money on, do in fact spend it on getting about l.,ondun so 
that they may get training and equip themselves for life 
better than if they were lured by easy money and high 
wages to seek employment just round the corner. 

You have had the evidence of Mr. Oillelt in this con- 
nection, speaking from his knowledge as Youth limploy- 
ment Officer and as .spokesman for my clients as Education 
Authority. He would view as quite disastrous the altera- 
tion which is now proposed, and. of course, the alteration 
which ,is now proposed would effectively abolish 'the.se 
concessionary rates by limiting them to a comparatively 
small number, a very small number, of tho.se in fulFtime 
education. In cross-examination my learned friend did not 
dissent from the proposition that these youngsters would be 
gravely affected and, J think, that NaUional interests would 
not also have been imperiled to the extent that it is in the 
national interest that as many young people as possible 
should qualify themselves by expert training at an early 
age. For them the fares would go up either by 50 per cent 
or by 100 per cent, and it is a rather sad commentary on 
■this proposal that those at the lower age group— perhaps 
not many at 14, but the I5’s and I6’s who are the 
youngsters just starting earning at the lowest level, what- 
ever it may be — are the ones who will be a.sked to pay 
twice as much ; a 100 per cent increa.se for 50 per cenl of 
those at 16 to 18. 

Have you, sir, ever sanctioned any fares increase of that 
order ? The only possible comparable one would be wlien 
the workmen’s ticket was abolished not so long ago. The 
exact details are not within my recollection, but I am told 
you said the process of abolition .should be a long one and 
any one step should not exceed 4d., I think it wa.s. No-one 
has ever had their fares doubled overnight and few, if 
any. have had their fares put up by 50 per cent overnight, 
and that is what is involved in this Application. When my 
learned friend was told by the witness Mr. Gillett and 
the gentleman from Thurrock that this would be a power- 
ful deterrent against young people travelling to a place 
where they coidd best qualify themselves, the suggestion 
was “ Why shouldn’t some of them buy a bicycle ? ” 
Really. Here you have a spokesman for the transport 
system of this City who is happy to see people who might 
■be using the transport system adopt other modes of trans- 
port. The proper approach, and one which I think Mr. 
Mercer has probably already addressed himself to, is 
instead of making transport so dear that people cannot 
afford it, rnake it so cheap that people cannot afford not 
to u.se it in the interests of saving time. That sort of 
approach is not one which should come from a spokesman 
for a transport authority, and it is illustrative, perhaps 
without any further consideration, of a very faulty policy 
and an approach, which may account in some measure for 
the appalling financial position which has been here 
uncovered. 

There is no doubt there is a need for trained workers in 
this country, the Ministry of Labour tables that have been 
'brought to your notice and their Gazette support that. I 
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would like to make one correction to an error that I made 
when I looked at GLC 1. the first appendix to Mr. Gillett’.s 
proof and compared the total number of youngsters placed 
in a twelve monChs’ period by the Inner London Education 
Authority, or recorded by that Authority as having 
entered employed, with the total of those enjoying con- 
cessionary rates as revealed by FJL8 and the letter from 
British Railways which went in this morning, the number 
of which I have not got at the moment. Could a number 
be annexed to that, sir ? 

(President): Yes, JP7. 

(Mr. Molony) : If you please. Sir. What happened was 
that I compared those two tables and arrived at a figure 
of about 30,000, I think, and then looked at GLC 1 and 
observed that the total there was about 30.000, and said 
they more or less match. But of course they do not at all. 
One is a figure of those put in work in a year, hut many 
youngsters having been put at work in their first year after 
leaving school at age 15, will remain eligible for conces- 
sionary fares for the next three years, so that if a 1 of 
them, so to speak, took jobs which involved travel we 
might get a figure at any moment wiiich was not far short 
of 100,000. Obviously a lot of them would not take jobs 
involving travel at all, some of them would go by bus and 
would not be recorded in the returns of any Railway 
Board; but I was obviously at fault in seeing any real 
comparability between the two tables. I end simply by 
saying that for some reason which 1 have never really 
discovered neither Transport Board .seerns to be capable of 
counting the number of applications which come in in any 
one period, month, week or whatever you choo.se, add- 
ing them up and telling us how many people do enjoy the.se 
concessionary rates. The whole thing is calculation and it 
may well be wrong, and perhaps in the light of the other 
figures you may think it is an under-estimate. 

I invite the Tribunal to the view that the impact upon 
these youngsters of having to pay that greatly enhanced 
rate would be appalling from their point of view even jf 
from our point of view it does not seem to be an awful 
lot in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, and it is likely 
to be very serious indeed and to deter them from entering 
upon that sort of training, apprenticeship or educational 
advancement which would not merely he in their personal 
interests hut in the broader interests of the .society and 
nation. 

Mr. Gillett’s view was that a figure of 20 per cent would 
be not inappropriate to put in as a figure of this kind, and 
the gentleman from Thurrock said; “ It is not a question 
of trying to assess what these youngsters would be wise to 
do, or what if they husbanded their resources they could be 
do, what I have got to try and foresee is what they will do, 
and I think a lot of them will stop Iravdling.” On the 
basis of that sort of evidence I have made certain calcula- 
tions introducing as a discount figure at all points a 20 
per cent discount, and I think in the course of this morning 
that was accepted as correct in substitution for the 10 per 
cent figure that previously had been propounded on behalf 
of the Railways Board in IPS. I venture to think yoti 
could not safely proceed on any basis other than a 20 per 
cent discount figure, and, of course, it has significant con- 
sequences upon the supposed amount which the abolition 
of these concessions will bring in by way of additional 
revenues to the coffers, So far as London Transport is 
concerned, in respect of the abolition of the two-third rate 
the increased revenue would be £60,000, in respect of the 
half fare concession it would be £35,000, total £95,000 only 
as compared with their £142,000. In respect of the Rail- 
ways Boards in relation to the two-third discount, that is 
reduced to £150,000 and the half-fare advantage is 
£65,000, total £215,000 to be compared with the £400,000 
net on JP5. That, I suggest, is a much more realistic 
assessment of what is likely to happen and the whole thing 
is reduced, if that be so, to a potential benefit of the order 
of £300,000 only between both Boards. I venture to 
suggest that the advantage of giving some additional profit 
to British Railways and to reduce a vastly larger deficit 
on London Transport by these minimal figures hardly 
justifies this interference with arrangements which the 
youth of 'London have enjoyed for a long time, which in 
the last year or so many must have entered into commit- 
ment in reliance upon, and which over-all possesses quite 
obvious social and National advantages. 



I think I said a moment ago that this trifling sum 
emerging in favour of London Transport would go to 
reduce the deficit. It would not, of course, it would go to 
increase the deficit if it be not conceded by £100,000, which 
Ls really trifling against the context that we are examining. 

{Mr. Fay ) ; May it please the Tribunal, my learned friend 
has allowed me five minutes before your usual time of 
rising and upon one view of it that is really all I would 
need to deal with any real point worthy of being dealt with, 
but I .suppose I must deal with the other points and I 
propose to take a little longer, with your permission, sir ; 
but I will be as succinct as the time and circumstances 
dictate. 

f-'inst my learned friend Mr. Molony's pleading point 
He points to the fact that when the statutory notice under 
section 48 was given it rested upon an incr^se in costs 
and upon a fall in revenue. Now you will know from the 
wording of sub-section (•!) that there is a condition pre- 
cedent to the giving of a notice in that the Board 
concerned must have it appear to them that there has been 
one or other, or indeed both I would accept, of those 
phenomena. That is a condition precedent, and if it is not 
fulfilled the notice will he ultra vires. It is, therefore, 
of some importance to a Board Issuing a notice, which is 
going to have the statutory effect of permitting an increase 
in charges above the maxima authorised by this Tribunal, 
that they get their tackle in order and that they are sure 
they arc within their rights. If — as indeed was the case 
in this instance — legal advice was taken, it is not surprising 
to find that the advice given was: “ Well, if there has been 
an increase in costs and you are quite sure this is so, there 
has been a substantial increase in costs, that alone is 
sutiicient to give you powers to make the notice." But 
would it be right to found a notice upon a dccrea.se in 
revenue which was a notional decrease? I say “notional” 
bccau.se of the evidence in this ca.se. Mr. Winchester made 
this clear, in my submission, in re-examination, and indeed 
it i.s clear from the documents; the decrease of £lm. in 
revenue is a lack of fulfilment of expectation, it is not 
a decrease in pounds, shillings and pence. The revenue, 
if one takes it in portions of a financial year at a time, 'has 
not decrea.sed. Of course In the second of the years where 
the traffic decreased the fares were higher, but as a matter 
of money the revenue has not decreased. What has 
decreased is the amount gauged against a continuous fore- 
cast made on the last occasion. In tho.se circumstances 
any lawyer, I submit, would have doubts as to whether 
those circumstances conferred vires and whether, therefore, 
is was right to resist this condition precedent as the ground 
which, has to be put on to the notice under subsection (2) 
of section 48 as conferring vires to Issue the notice. That 
is my answer to the suggestion that there should have been 
this point made in the notice. 

Then there comes the application. My learned friend 
seems to be under the impression that the application is 
merely consequential upon the notice and is, as it were, an 
application merely to approve the notice ex post facto. 
By the terms of subsection <4) the Board concerned is 
required to make an application for the alteration of all or 
any of their fares, subject to the London Fares Order 
whether or not all or any of those specified in the applica- 
tion were the fares affected by the notice. This is a fresh 
proceeding in this Tribunal. It may or may not cover 
the same ground as the notice, In this case it does cover 
the same ground and goes beyond it, but it would have 
been perfectly competent for the^Board to have abandoned 
the fares in the notice and to have said “ We go for a 
different structure and we ask for A, B and C,” and then 
when you make your Order upon A, B and C the notice 
terminates. That being the case, my learned friend’s 
argument, which shows in some ways a lack of informa- 
tion, vanishes, in my submission, 

The other part of the pleading point is the written case 
did not explicitly make the point. Well, it certainly did 
not explicitly make the point. That raises the question 
of what .should be in the written case under section 46, 
subsection (1^ and my Board, for their part would 
welcome any views from the Tribunal as to the amount 
o'f information which ought to be in the written case.^ The 
written case in this case was similar to those which have 
been propounded in the last two Inquiries, and I would 
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remind the Tribunal that it is not easy to be specific about 
a London application by British Railways. London 
Transport can be much more specific. They have their 
accounts to hand, the organisation they are concerned is 
an -accounting organisation. The orga.nisation with which 
you are concerned in British Railways is not an accounting 
organisation, it is an artificial structure composed of certain 
passengers and their financial outcome has to be costed 
in an elaborate way which, of course, always attracts 
criticism. Indeed, any such costing exercise is wide open 
to the kind of observations which my learned friend 
makes. But in these circumstances it is not easy to be 
precise. I would remind the Tribunal that my learned 
friends have had the exhibits, which plainly put before 
the financial situation, before the opening of this Inquiry. 
I did not hear any application for an adjournment becau.se 
they had been struck dumb by the fact that there was a 
£lm. decline as against forecast. Moreover, there is not 
a decline of £lm. against forecast net, because the £lm. 
decline is gross and when one looks at WW 3 one sees there 
is a considerable saving in expenses to offset that reduc- 
tion. In WW3 it is £0.8m.. item two, changes in services, 
station and other economies. Of course, when applica- 
tions are made they have to be accompanied by a written 
notice, and in the weeks that follow a detailed examination 
for the purpose of finding out what is the cost and revenue 
position of British Railways London Lines has to be 
accomplished, and as weeks go on it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that more and more is known and the degree 
of uncertainty which must exist in the case of .such a 
notional body becomes less uncertain. 

I have said these words about my friend's criticisms 
because they were couched in .such extreme language, but 
t listened carefully to see what he was leading up to and 
what the effect of this .suggestion of his that the Greater 
London Council had insufficient information as to the 
revenue position would be. He knows now and his 
advisors know — and Mr. Hills was here and did not give 
evidence — what the position is, and all that emerges at 
the end is the tirade about the shortcomings of Mr. 
Winchester — and of course Mr. Winchester to whom the 
questions were addressed was not the proper witness to 
address them to, but that is by the way— in not an.swering 
questions about what he knew last December or February. 
The answer at the end, apparently, is: “ Oh well, because 
of this you must disregard their figure for revenue and 
assume it is going to be more.” I hope T have not done 
my learned friend an injustice, but that is what .seemed 
to me to be the outcome of what he was saying to the 
Tribunal. 

(Mr. Molnny): That is the outcome, but not becau.se you 
had not told us. You did tell us within a few days of 
this hearing when we asked for a comparison of revenue. 
It is becau.se you have not told the world in a proper 
form. 

(Mr. Fay): I am not sure that the world ha.s the right 
to attend these proceedings other than as mute spectators. 
The persons who are entitled to appear are well repre- 
sented here and efficiently represented, and I am trying to 
see where my learned friend's new point takes you. He 
says there is such a defect in procedure in following the 
form which has been valid for some time and in choosing 
a certain ground for the notice instead of one which might 
have been ultra vires that there is to be a punishment. 
I must confess that of all the remarkable arguments I 
have heard addressed to this Tribunal at these Inquiries 
this one at least has the capacity to surprise me. 

British Railways, who are the largest operators of trans- 
port in, I think, the world are here before the Tribunal 
engaged in a serious exercise of con-sidering where lies the 
proper interest in relation to maximum charges. My 
clients are under a statutory duty to assist the Tribunal 
with all the information which the Tribunal requires, and 
that duty they endeavour faithfully to discharge. If any- 
one wants an aeijournment let them a,sk for it. If anyone 
thinks we have not said enough at any stage let them .say 
so at the earliest opportunity. In my submission, we are 
here on an exercise which was defined by the Tribunal 
in the last decision upon British Railways’ applicated, 
that dated 22nd January 1965, to perform the task which 
is set out. Because of the time I will not read what the 



Tribunal .said but I will refer lo it and say, rcspcclfully. 
that we endorse that this is whal thc task before those of 
us who endeavour to assist the Tribunal is. U is page 2, 
the right-hand column, the last three pragrai5hs. the Hurd 
one turning over to page 3 and including the first complete 
paragraph on page 3. There in those paragraphs lie.s, as 
we .see it, a conci.se definition of the ta.sk. and that is the 
task which the Applicants adilre,ssed Ihemsclve-s to, the 
task of considering what would be a proper level of fares 
if the Applicant-s’ London Lines were a .self-contained 
undertaking. That is the objecl--allhmigh the fact that 
it is the object seems to have e-seaped my learned friend- - 
of this exercise and, in my submi.ssion. we must come to 
it in the same way, perhaps lacking the colour of the kind 
of approach my learned friend suggests, but being an 
approach which is in the public interest. It is the sohre 
way of .saying: ‘‘Look at this undertaking. Treat it as 
a separate entity. What does it make'? What may it 
make '? What are its prospects and does it need increased 
charging powers in order to make a reasonable surplus 
as a commercial undertaking should ? ” 

My learned friend in effect was .saying -and I thought 
this was coming out toward the end — ‘‘Oh well, it does 
not matter, the taxpayer Is going to pay.” He said that 
about London Transport and of course he can s;iy it by 
inference about British Railways, because insofar as 
London Transport are .short the deficit is there and is 
increased by any deficit on London. Hut that i.s not the 
way in which the Tribunal has approached this matter. 
If a part of the undertaking i.s viable there is a statutory 
duty to keep it viable, and the duly of the Hoard is lo 
a.sk for such powers as will achieve that end. The duly 
of the Tribunal, as I see it. i.s to .see whether the amount 
asked for in the total is fair and whether the distribution 
asked for is fair, and, of course, to protect lho.se who have 
been described as captive, although very few of them arc 
bound by more than gossamer chains to any form of 
transport in these clays, but to protect them against 
extortion. 

Adopting that approach, which lacks the novelly of my 
learned fricncl's, may I addres,s my mind to the question of 
what should be the global .sum which British Railways in 
respect of tlie.se operations ought to achieve. '1‘his means 
looking at WW I in the light of the criticism which has 
been levelled at items of it and in the light of the respects 
in which Mr, Winche.ster ha,s accepted at once the criti- 
cisms when (hey were pointed out to him. I a.sk you lo 
say that WW 1 .stand.s as a fair and accurate forecast of 
the working results in a future year down to lino 1 1 as at 
the old charges, and that the £1.3rn. is lo be added Lo it 
in respect of the charges which came in in January. Thi.s 
involves the Tribunal accepting the forecast of pas.senger 
receipts. 

It is said that llicrc Is undue optimism in assuming that 
the receipts will rise this year and that there is an in- 
creasing trend. It is .said by the same person that you 
should assume they are going to be £lm. more. I ask the 
Tribunal to accept the sober forecast of those who arc 
the practical men and who deal with this matter. Mr. 
Pentney, I would remind the Tribunal, said that the 
results of the fir.st twelve weeks of this year, 1966, showed 
that the forecast was not inaccurate, it was consistent with 
the forecast and did not give him any ground for thinking 
that his forecast, with its modest trend of £0.3m., was in 
any sense wrong. 

It i.s said by my learned friend Mr. Morccr that there 
ought to be other receipts. Well, we have been over these 
matters in examination and cross-examination and I would 
not wish to spend time on them .save to remind you, sir, 
that so far as parcels are concerned the reference i.s to 
the last Inquiry, page 73, Questions 1697 and 1698. The 
Tribunal in fact dealt with parcels as long ago as in its 
memorandum of 1953. As you recall, after hearing the 
Public Inquiry into the 1953 Charges Scheme the 
Tribunal i.s,sued a memorandum dated 20th July, and 
paragraph 20 of that memorandum dealt with the perennial 
point which people are alway.s bringing up of parcels. One 
feels there ought to be .some sort of statute of limitations 
to prevent the.se points being brought back time and again 
after they have been ruled out by the Tribunal, but there 
it is, they do come back and 1 say no more about that one. 
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Similarly with the revenue from properties. That also 
was dealt with as long ago as this same memorandum of 
July 1953, in paragraph 13, Sir. It is the same point, 
the surplus lands in that case and their application to 
London Transport, in this case their application to British 
Railways. I think I made my point in cross-examination 
yesterday, that the taxpayer has bought the concern, some 
of it is unviable, if that be the word, and loses the tax- 
payer a lot of money, other parts of it make money. The 
taxpayer is entitled to have them set oil against each 
other. My learned friend Mr. Molony .said that giving 
effect to this application would mean that London wa.s 
subsidising British Railways as a whole, that British 
Railways as a whole has a large deficit. If I thought that 
was the result of this application I would not be here 
making this application. From the inception of the 
London Lines (as they used to be called) of British Rail- 
ways, and in line with your judgment of last time, it has 
always been said there should be no subsidy either from 
outside of London to British Railway.s in London or from 
British Railways in London to outside. We have never 
asked, and have no intention of asking, for any .surplus 
ju.st to subsidise what is outside. 

But we .say that the owners of the undertaking, who are 
Ihe public, are entitled to have each piece of it run as 
efficiently as possible and as lucratively as is commercially 
permissible, and since we have to Isolate the.se London 
passengers’ costs and look at them as one enterprise, we 
.say they should he viewed as an ordinary commercial 
undertaking and not subsidise anyone but stand on their 
own feet, pay their expenses and produce a proper surplus 
such as would be thought proper in a .soberly conducted 
busine.ss enterprise. We .say, looking back at WWl, that 
we fulfil the test. 



This table falls now to be corrected by adding £0.lm. 
to line 15, as Mr. Winchester conceded this morning by 
conceding the point brought forward yesterday by Mr. 
Whittaker, of the pa.s.scngers who are non-London pas- 
sengers but who travel in the wholly local trains. The 
£4.2m. becomes £4.2m. Then there is a sum, or revenue, 
available to meet interest and rc.serves. The interest was 
put at £4m. ; it stands to be reduced again by reason 
of the point astutely taken by Mr. Whittaker — accepted 
at once, when it was taken, by Mr, Winchester — hy £0.2m., 
and in consequence the interest comes down to £3.Rm. 
,So you have interest £3. 8m., margin available to meet it 
£4.3m., surplas £lm. over and above the interest payment. 
This is the situation which 1 a.sk you to say follows from 
an examination of the evidence and the great detail in 
which it has been examined, and I ask you, with con- 
fidence. to .say that a margin of £im. after you have paid 
your interest in a business with a turnover of £37^rn. i.s 
a very small margin — less than what was called the irre- 
ducible minimum in the decision of the tribunal last time. 
It i.s a figure which does little more than permit of the 
replacement of the as-sets at current prices, and there is 
very little of a contingency element in it — and this is an 
element of great importance nowadays, when we have had 
years of inflation and there appears to he no sign of the 
line on the graph of inflation levelling. So this is the 
minimum prudent sum we can ask for, in my submi.ssion, 
and T turn briefly to examine the means by which wc 
ask for it. 



Very little attack has been made on those items of 
Increased charge which are already in force, and it rnay 
he that my learned friends appreciate that th^e is little 
lhat can be said against them. Mr. Parker this morning 
was inclined to attack the percentage increase of the 
ordinary fares on the Fenchurch Line on the ground that 
the daily worker coming in from the district he repre- 
sented would be met with with an increase of a high per- 
centage. I Ih'ink he must have made those observations 
under a misapprehension. He ^s saying that this daily 
journey invo’lved his commuter in a 10 per cent increase, 
for Mimple, it 10 miles. That may well be so if one 
takes the ordinary single fare on the Fenchurch Street 
line-lower indeed than all other Bt^itish Railways fares 
up to last January. 

But of course the fallacy is that his commuter does not 
take a single ticket or a .single return ticket ; he takes a 
season ticket, and if he lakes a weekly season for 10 miles, 



the increase which was put upon him last January was 
4 per cent. (That figure is given in London Transport’s 
table of the effect of these fares, printed at page 86 of 
the transcript.) If he takes a monthly ticket, he faces an 
increase — or faced it last January — of only 3.3 per cent. 
I f he travels only five days a week, his weekly ticket costs 
25s. 9d. whereas if he paid the ordinary fare he would 
l^ay 27s. 6d. Whoever dealt with that opposition was 
under misapprehension about the class of ticket the daily 
commuter takes. 

Tlie other 'point made by my learned friend was that the 
inhabitants of Barking complain that they have no cheap 
day, off peak ticket any more. It was those inhabitants 
wlio made .spirited representations to this tribunal last time, 
whidi led the tribunal to reject my clients’ proposal that 
that line should go over to British Railways’ system of 
ordinary fare charging together With the undertaking to 
give a cheap day return, off peak. They reristed it success- 
fully. Now they want the best of both worlds ; having 
got the cheap ordinary fares, they want the still cheaper 
off peak fare.s. You are not concerned with concessionary 
fares given below the maximum, and I pass from that with 
the observation and 1 turn to the fresh fares which are 
sought by my clients, namely the -Jd. and young persons. 



Not a great deal has been .said about the jd., and if 
you accept the ca,se of the applicants, that more revenue 
is requir^ and should he granted by a lifting of the maxi- 
mum, r have not heard anyone .say — not even my learned 
friend Mr. Molony— that the ^d, is no't the right way to 
do it. My learned friend really was disposed to object 
to any increase on any ground, but he did not tackle the 
question of what class of traveller Should bear an increase 
if the tribunal decided that an increase wa.s right. In my 
.submission, the omission by my learned friend was as 
eloquent as some of his other observations and shows 
plainly that the ^d. is the right way in sodial justice 
between the classes of user to get a part of the additional 
revenue ; it is the right way because it taps a class of user 
who has not had an increase for a long time. 

1 come now briefly to tlie case of the young persons. 
[ am a.s'tonished, or I was astonished, at the speed with 
whidi local authorities come to the financial support — 
provided it is paid for by the travellers— of teenagers in 
employment and earning wages. When I reflected, what 
the local authorities really feared it seemed less difficult 
■to understand. 

Local authorities have from time to time taken upon 
therruselves the financial burden of assisting persons who 
are deserving of assistance with transport. There are many 
municipal transport undertakings throughout the country 
that have assisted various classes of disabled or under- 
privileged persons, and you w’ill recall that it was said that 
the Birmingham Corporation, I think it was. was doing 
this uiira vires, and in consequence there was passed the 
Public Service Vehicles (Travel Concessions) Act, 1955, 
wiiidi permitted local au'diotities operating transport 
undertakings to make arrangements — T quote section 1 (i) 

“ for the granting of estabPiSlied travel concessions to 

qualified persons travelling in the public service vehicles 
run by the local authority or on any of those vehicles to 
which the arrangements relate,” 



I pause to say tliat the word established meant that those 
who had been doing it ultra vires were now allowed to 
go on dO'ing what they had been doing, but not to increase 
thdir activities. 

The restriction was removed by the Travel Concessions 
Act of 1964, which enables local authorities to give these 
concessions whether or not they have previously so been 
doing, and the nub of it is section l(v), which provides, 
in respect of travel concessions granted by thim to quah- 
fied persons, that the council of a county borough^ or 
county district may. if they think fit, from time to tune 
transfer to the credit of the account of their transport 
undertaking sums from the general rate fund, being sums 
not exceeding the cost to them of granting the concessions 
or so much of the cost as would not fall to be met out of 
the general rate fund apart from this subsection. 
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So there is the nub of the matter — the principle 
established by legislation as far as municipal undertakings 
in the provinces are concerned the deserving people may 
be given travel concessions, but they should be met out of 
the general rate fund, in other words subsidised not by 
othr travellers but by the local authority’s fund. 

{Mr. Maclaren) : It does not say should be, but nvay be, 

{Mr. Fay) : I accept that. This is the first point I make 
on the Act, and I make it in circumstances of topicality, 
because yesterday in the House of Commons the Minister 
of Transport, having been asked by a Member if .she wouid 
give further consideration to extending the powers of local 
authorities to arrange for concessionary bus fares for old 
people, replied; “Our 1964 Travel Concessions Act 
restored to local authorities full freedom to arrange travel 
concession.s on municipal buses and pay for them out of 
the rates.” 



My learned friend will no doubt correct the Minister hy 
posti 

{Mr. Maclaren): The correction stand.s; }yuiy, not 
.should. 

{Mr. Fay): This is what the Mini.stcr is reported as 
having said, in “The Times,” and it is in accordance with 
what f am instructed is the practice. 

What the Minister wont on to .say was: “ If'— namoly 
the Act — “ has broadly achieved its purpose. But there 
are still some difficulties in arranging concessions on 
municipal buses where their services are closely linked 
with those of non-municipal operators. 

. “ I therefore intend to review the working of the 1964 
Act and to consider the anomalies which have arisen in 
Hs working. I will consider all the representations that 
have been made, and will consult the associations repre- 
senting local authorities. , . 

So there is the trend of public opinion, namely the 
concessions may well be given or extended to non- 
municipal undertakings — I suppose British Railways could 
be so described! — but the local authorities may bear the 
financial interest. 



My learned friend Mr. Molony said that the Board 
had not the courage of its convictions bmiu.se it was 
only proposing to withdraw privileges which it was pro- 
posing to withdraw and to be consistent it should have 
gone on to the abolition of half-rate tickets, whether 
the age was over or under 14. But life is like that. 71«n 
•there are anomalies, they have to be tackled one hy one. 
The Board do not exclude making •some attack upon the 
privileges enjoyed by those in full-time education--that 
is a matter to be ixmsidered. Tlic Board do no exclude 
making .some contribution in the question of the children 
which may come up at .sonte time in iJte future, hut the.se 
are not matters before llie Tribunal til the moment. What 
we are putting before you is u modest proposal and 
which is a real money raiser, and which docs so at the 
expense of persons who can, by and large, well afford 
it. I say " by and large." because there arc different 
persons within this category of young persons who are 
earning money, and of course I accept at once it is in 
(he public interest that those who are cmharking upon a 
career should he assi.sted and encouraged to embark on 
a career, but it emerged frtim the evidence of the Youth 
limploymenl Officer of the Council that under recent 
legi.slalion the training of these young people is cast as 
a burden on tlic particular industry and tlicre is. under 
the legislation, a grant to 'the good employers wlio provide 
training facilities out of a fund subscribed hy those who 
do not provide such facilities. 

That is another pointer to the source from which any 
a.ssislancc should come. Of course, it may be logical f^or 
either the national taxpayer or the local ratepayer to 
a.ssist, but there cun be no logic in the continuance of 
the as.sistance at the expense of iho.se persons who happen 
U) travel by train and who have to be supported in that 
from the fares from those other pas-sengers who pay the 
re.st of the fares. 



The approach of the Board in the interests of the tax- 
payer must surely be this; 7'hat the railway undertaking 
must be run commercially ; this part of it no le.ss than 
any other. The Board have said there is no room in a 
fare structure for concessionary fares, but of cour.se some 
linger on, and they will have to be dealt with. Some 
were dealt with some time ago and -I refer to the early 
morning fares, and your Tribunal not long ago, although 
'I think under the regime of your learned predecassor. 
deal with specific kind of concessionary fares which were 
given to the Police, 



This is the first point on this view of the matter which 
I put before the tribunal because it does show what 
Parliament is thinking is public policy on these matters. 



The second point which emerges from the Act of 1955 
is that in section 2 there is found the definition of the 
expression qualified persons — that is the shorthand phrase 
for those who are to be the recipients of the concession — 
and there is a list of six categories, (a) Men over 65 
and women over 60 ; (b) persons whose age does not 
exceed 15 years ; <c) persons w+iose age exceeds 15 years 
but does not exceed 18 years and who are undergoing 
full-time education ; (d) blind persons ; (e) persons suffering 
from any disability or injury which seriously impairs 
ability to walk, and finally members of the local authority. 

I exclude the last category from my examination, and 
observe that these are persons who it is thought right 
by Parliament to allow municipalities to subsidise, and 
among that category are the kind of people who are 
subsidised today by the other travellers in London and 
who — 'I have lost the thread of what 1 was saying, I 
am afraid. 

The reasoning behind Parliament, those who were to be 
the objects of this concession, was 'the very class of 
•people whom we are not proposing to disturb, but they 
have omitted, strangely enough, apart from the blind and 
other deserving people, whose names have been put before 
this Tribunal by my learned friends, the young people in 
employment, and I regard this as an indication that the 
■strength o'f their argument is not as great as might 
have been fhought judging by some ©•f the observations 
put before this Tribunal, 



'Here I quote from Volume 31 of the Traffic C'a.ses, 
the case of the British Transport Commls.sion apam.\i the 
Dorset Police Authority, on page 23, where you will 
remember the Police enjoyed the right to a concession 
under the Cheap Trains Act. and that in one of the 
Transport Acts the amount of any conce.s.'iion was subject 
'to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 



The releva.nt part of the decision was this, that com- 
mercial considerations should be applied, and that there 
was no case for police officers being in a differen't position 
from that of the public generally. On page 27 it is said 
in t3he decision: “We are of opinion unless good cause 
be shown to the contrary, the Armed Forces and the 
Police should be charged for their conveyance at the 
^me rates as those 'in operation for the public generally.” 

^ further, bu't 

I invite the Tribunal so to do. 

“pressed by the Tribunal upon 
the corntneroial approach 'to concessions as opposed to 
what might be called the “national interest ■• il^keeplng 
Policemen hapw or teoplng local Police Anthorities hapB? 
and another rrf^erence by the Tribunal to this matter 

memorandum, which I have 
.S;?'”'*. **'‘ee, m paragraph 34, the concluding 
words. The plain problem « that the price of transoort 
faalmos cannot ^ssibly be so regulaBd as to wry Tn 
accordance wuh the means of those who buy them." 

That was the ,4™ of the Tribunal in 1953, and I ask 
revenue t 

nerfed, those who are enjoying concessSonaiy fares Sid 
make the first contribution has been accepted by™. 
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Minister in his appellate capacity in respect of the affairs 
of road transport operators which are outside London and 
outside thiis Court’s jurisdiction. I do not .say the Minister 
has authority in any way binding on this Coui't, Of course, 
but there is some utiiity in seeing what is done in the like 
case, and the principle which the Minister ennunciated in 
hi.s letter of DecLrion in what is usually called the “South 
Wales ’’ case in 1958 said : “ The Minister is Of the opinion 
tlwt the principle ttia't when additional revenue is required 
concessionary fares should make the first contribution is 
sound.” Then I cite from the case referred by Mr, Pent- 
ney which was decided very recently, on the 22nd March, 
by the three Tnaffic Commis,9ioners in respect of an appli- 
cation by the Thames Valley Company, a case in which 
childrens’ fares were put up from a half to three-quarters, 
and in the deci-sion rtf the Traffic Commissioners, which T 
again mention as an indication of the way in which public 
opinion .should be, and in mv submission rightly is running, 
was that they followed the Minister's appeal principle, that 
if addrtiional revenue is required, concessionary hires 
.should make a proper contribution. 

Of cour.se, there are some young people who ought not 
to be discouraged from transport, but one ventures to 
question whether the effect o‘f .such an increase is going to 
he as cata.strophic a.s my learned friends suggesft — and you 
will recollect. Sir, that one rtf their exhibits referred to 
Brighton and Southend. If you look at that table, you 
v/i'll find the fare which is paid by the young person is 
higher than anywhere inside the London Area. So there 
are person.? who are going to pay and who are able and 
wining to pay a weekly sum as high as two-tlvirds the 
Brighton fare, and you are only concerned with fares from 
Horsham and other places Within the London Area. 

It is also said what a terrible thing it Is that there will 
be a 50 per cent increase. I have not heard anyone say 
that young people in droves left the railway when they 
do suffer a 50 per cent increase, and every one of them 
do on their 18th birthiday. As .soon as the young person 
takes up his ticket after he is 18, he has lost his conces- 
sion, and he has to pay 50 per cent more. We have not 
heard of any large numbers of 18 years olds slaying away 
from transport because of this. 

What my clients wi.sh me finally to say is that they do 
fully appreciate there are young people to whom this con- 
ces,sion is in>portant, and to whom this would be a hard- 
sh'ip, but the Tribunal has said in the past that it is not 
concerned With hardship, but my dients would be more 
than willing to co-operate with any suggestion that the 
withdrawal of this facility .should come about gradually. 



or in stages, or be postponed partly, or in any way in 
which the Greater London Council, or anyone else who 
has a genuine interest in the matter, might suggest. 

We are not unreasonable people. Those instructing me 
have, in fact, got out a scheme for introducing the full 
fares over a three-year period. I would not weary you 
with the details of it unless, of course, you asked for it, 
and then, pursuant to their statutory duty — and they would 
do it gladly — my dients would, of course, fumi^ it at 
once. But I do wish to express their regret that the 
parties who have so vehemently opposed — one suspects 
because of the financial interest at the back of their minds, 
but I. hope I am not imputing to them objects less worthy 
than those which were imputed by their Council to my 
clients — have not ventured any constructive criticism. We 
have had destructive criticism in fair measure, but con- 
structive suggestions not a word. I expressed my dis- 
appointment when cross-examining the Youth Employment 
Officer. But we are anxious to be constructive. As my 
learned friend rightly reminded you, when the Tribunal 
abolished early morning tickets (the name for the 
workmen’s ticket) it ensured that the reduction came 
gradually. Indeed, very often in the past Charges 
Schemes have had delaying provisions, saying “ Of the 
maximum increase so much now and a further ceiling 
in twelve months’ time.” All these devices are open and 
my clients are more than willing to discuss with the 
Tribunal any means by which, whether by undertaking 
or by provision in the scheme, there could be a softening 
of the impact. Of course, one has to remember that every 
.softening of the impact also softens the amount of revenue 
which i.s gained and. as I have submitted, the revenue is 
needed ; but those are matters which ought to be susceptible 
of a commonsense solution, and my last word is that my 
clients are anxious for that. It must be borne in mind 
that this is a maximum charges .scheme. They could go 
on for ever giving the concessions although not a word 
appeared in the Order. They will not act unreasonably 
and the would welcome discussions either with the 
Greater London Council or indeed with the Tribunal if it 
were your wish that there should be any delay in this case. 
Thanic you. Sir. 

(Mr. Mercer): May I make one point of explanation? 
My point with regard to associated activities could be 
distinguished from the surplus land point which my learned 
friend referred to. Secondly, it is true, as I understand it, 
that this Tribunal is not bound by previous decisions, and 
for these reasons you may not think it will assist to go 
back in history as my friend has done. 

(Pre.\idenl) : We will come to our deci.sion in due course. 
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JHW 4 
SHEETS 



TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS JOINT COMMITTEE 
B.R.B. AND B.T.C. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON ELECTRICAL MULTIPLE UNIT 
VEHICLES IN THE YEARS SINCE 1955 



Year 


Annual 

Expenditure 


Total to 
Year End 


Depreciation 
in Year 


Total 

Depreciation 


Total Net 
Book Value 
Estimated 


Estimated 
No, of 
Vehicles 


Average 

Cost 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




f(HK) 


1956 


4,366 


4,366 


- 


- 


4,366 


308 


14,2 


1957 






174 


174 


7,164 


277 1 
















17.2 


1958 


7,775 


I'5,M'3 


293 


467 


14,646 


306 ) 




1959 


12,472 


27,583 


685 


1,072 


26, 5M 


762 


16,4 


1960 


13,212 


40,795 


1,103 


2,175 


38,620 


808 


16.2 


1961 


7,162 


47,957 


1,632 


3,807 


44,150 


554 


14,8 


1962 


3,642 


51,599 


1,918 


5,727 


45,872 


210 


17.3 


1963 






2;J27 


7,854 


45,329 


118 1 
















30.6 


1964 


3,136 


56,3119 


2,253 


10,107 


46,212 


36 1 




1965 


5,169 


61,488 


2.460 


12,567 


48,921 


234 


22.0 


1966 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 



Ntftes : (1) Annual Exipend'iture For 1956-1962 from B.T.C. Accounte 
For 196'3->1965 supipl'ied by B.R.B. 

(2) The accumulaited net book value is an ‘ c^Wmated ’ value whidh may not agree 
wi'Ch B.RjB.’s book value because of the dharge in the period of deprediation at 
the end of 1962, and consequent adjustments. 

03) The depreoia'tion has been calculated on a twentjf-five year basis In accordance 
with paragraph 20 of the “ Notes on Accounts ” with B.R.'B.’s Annual Report and 
Accounts 19S3, page 14. 

(4) In calculating net bodk values of sales or sales of scrap have been onitted. 
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JHW4 
SHEET 6 



TRAVELLERS’ ASSOaATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 

PROPORTION OF B.R.B. AND B.T.C. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON ELECTRICAL 
MULTIPLE UNIT VEHICLES IN THE YEARS SINCE 1955 ON SOHEMES AFFECTING 







AREA PASSENGERS 










Estimated 


Total Gross* 


Total Net* 


Bsfimated 






Total to 


Book Value 


Book Value 


No. of 




Expenditure 


Year End 






Vehicles 




£000 


£000 


£000 


fOOO 




1956 


4,370 


4,370 






308 


1957 


2,580 


6,950 






24»1 


1958 


• 7,560 


14,510 






298 


1959 


9,650 


24,160 






590 


‘I960 


9,710 


33,870 






594 


1961 


5,620 


39,490 






433 


1962 


2,880 


42,370 


37,400 


33,900 


1611 


1963 






40,400 


35.300 


118 


1964 


no account takwi of 


40,400 


33,800 


36 


1965 


scrap or 


sale proceeds 


45,400 


37,200 


234 



196^ 

Note; 

(a) The gross expenditure has been calculated on the number of vdiides given 
multijilied by the average cost given in previous exhibit. JHW 4 Sheet 5 and are 
only approximate. 

•(b) Total gross book values and total net book values provided by B.R.B, and 
are based on their accounting method, and differ from those in B.T.C. 1962 
Accounts. 
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EXHIBIT .mw 4 
SHEET 7 



MODERN RAILWAYS— DECEMBER 1965 
MORE LONDON SITES AVAILABLE 



The Maryldbone stte is one Oif some 300 in the London area which are surplus to BB. 
requirements and have been or are being examined by the 'BRB in conjunction WitSi tihe GLC 
and London boroughs. They comprise land, closed stations and depots, sidings, blocks of 
dwelling houses and air space over operational railway tracks (for decking over). Negotiations 
for sale 'to the OLC or to the boroughs have been oomjileted in respeot of 38 sites totalling 
s^e 240 acres since 1962 (see fi^t bellow). A further 70 sites totalling 310 acres and i'ncluding 
air space over tracks also listed below) are already available and have all been offered to the 
councils, which are considering their suitability for future municipal use. Of the remaining 
sites, totalling 250 acres, 'preliminary details have been supplied 'to the GLC in many cases 
and the rest eiiiher are not yet available or arc still being examined. The lisits, which are 
extracts of full schedules issued by the BR'B, show the great variety Of uses to which sites 
have been put in the pas>t or are being put at present. The most ncilable propcsails are for 
building over the West London tracks near Olympia and over Paddington freight depot. 
Changes in workshop organisation make available the Stratford Works site, and fho reduction 
in locomotive-hauled trai'ns thal of Eardley carriage sidings. Wiolesale changes in Uhe pattern 
of freight services will continue to make surplus the sites of many depots and yards. 



Region 

ER 

SR 

SR 

ER 

LMR 

WR 

LMR 

ER 

ER 



Former 

Rly. 

GE 

SEC 

LSW 

LTS 



GW 

Mid 



ML 

G£ 



Some Biles negotiated sinee 1962 



Approx. 

Site Acreage 

Little Ilford dosed marshalling yard 10 

Catford : sports ground and allotments 10 

Raynes Park ; sports 'ground 17 

Plaietow m.p.d. 8 

Mill Him ; part of Edgware branch 2 

Smithfield goods depot 3 

Kentish Town Steam Depot and Enginemen’s 7 

Hostel 

Bow ; former NLR loco works 8 

Enfield: land acquired by GER for development 90 
alongside Canibridge malin line; partly waste 



land ... 



Region 

LMR 

ER 

LMR 

SR 

LMR 

WR 

LMR 

LMR 

LMR 

WR 

SR 

ER 

ER 

WR 

SR 

ER 

ER 

SR 

SR 

SR 

LMR 

ER 

SR 



Some sites now under examination 

Fortner 

Rly. 

LNW Gospel Oak coal yard 
GE At Clapton station* 
bfll, A't Canonbury station* 

SEC(?) New Cross : Goldsmiths College 

M’jd At West Hampstead sta'tiion* 

GW Old Oak Sidings adjoining canal 
LNW At Kilburn station* 

NL At Highbury & Islington Station* 

NiL At Dalston Junction station* 

GW Over Paddmgton goods station 

SEC Blackifriars goods depot 

I2W Near Fenchurch Street : Haydon Square goods depot 

GE Near Fenchurch Street : Goodmans’ yard goods depot 
WL Over railway adjoining Kensington Olymjlia 
LSW Over railway east of Putney station 

NL Bow (closed) passenger station, including former NLR head- 
quarters 

GE Bishopsgatef and Spita'lfields goods depot, including Bishops- 
gate Conttnenal depot, burnt in 1964 
LeSC Deptford Wharf 

LBSC Eardley carriage sidings 

LSW At Hampton elation 

GC Sudbury & Harrow Road sports ground and coal yard 
GE Stratford loco works 

LSW At Norbiton station 



• “ At ” a passenger station denotes adjacent sidings and 
goods yard 

t H*is will apparently make impossible any high-flevdl 
connewtiing line to Liverpool Street terminus from 'die 
former GE main line to Broad Street as a relief 
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JHW4 

SHEETS 



TRAVELLERS ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTELS 

Thfl fiilkvwing list of 'B.T, Hotels is bnscd on the January, 1965 Western Region timetable 
page 271 . The number of rooms and classification is taken from the A. A. Members Harrd'book. 



Name of Hotel 
Charing Cross 
Great Eastern 
Great Northern 
Great Western 
Queens flotel 

Midland 

Midland 

Royal Station 

Queen’s 

Adelphi 

Exchange 

Midland 

Manor House 
Royal Station 
Groat Nortthern 
Tregenna Castle 

Zetland 

Royal Victoria 

Weloombe 

Grand 

Royal Station 

Station 

Dorntwh 

Station 

Caledonian 

North British 

Central 

North British 

St. EncKh 

Gleneagles 

Station 

Lochalsh 

Station 

Turnberry 



Approximate 
No, of 

Location Bedrooms 

London 218 

London 198 

London 78 

London 208 

Birmingham 168 

Bradford 81 

Derby ... ... 60 

Hull 125 

Leeds 200 

Liverpool 229 

Liverpool 108 

Manchester 313 

Moretonhampstead ... 68 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne ... 142 

Peturborough ... ... 35 

St, Ives 91 

SaLcburnJby-Sea 42 

Sheffield 64 

Stratford-upon-Avon 54 

West Hartlepool 45 

York 122 

Absirdecn 63 

Dornoch 85 

Dumfries 29 

Edinburgh 174 

Edinburgh 203 

Glasgow 242 

Glasgow 82 

Glasgow 148 

Gleneagles 200 

Inverness 73 

Kyle of Lochalsh 36 

Perth 55 

Turnberry 158 



Total numlber of bedrooms 4,197 



Classification 



4 star (since sold) 
3 star 

3 star 

4 star 
4 star 
4 star 
4 star 
4 -Star 
4 star 
4 itar 
4 star 
4 star 

3 star 

4 star 
4 star 

3 star 

4 >star 
4 star 

4 star (since sold) 

3 star 

4 star 
4 star 
4 star 
4 star 

4 star 

5 star 
4 star 

3 star 

4 star 
4 star 



B.R. 1964 Accounts 

gross book value £7,502,000 buildings. £2,551,000 equipment 
net book value £7,132,000 buildings. £2,004,000 equipment 

Earnings net £1,197,000 or 13.1% of net book values. 

Annual receipts £10,015,000. 
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EXHIBIT JIIW 4 
SHEET 9 

TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS-^OINT COMMITTEE 
British Rail Ships 



From BjR.B, Accounts 1964 

P- 42 At the end of 1964 B.R. owned 90 ships 

p. 22 The gross book value of "Ships” operational buiWinga was £1,509,000 

p. 20 The gross hook value of the ships and plant and equipment £36,915,000 



p. 22 The net book value off the operational buildings was 

n. 20 The net book value O'! ships, plant and equipment ... 



p. 14 The working surplus in 1964 was 

Representing arolurn on not book value of 



£38,424,U0u 



£1,313,000 

£24,134,000 

£25,447,000 



f5.134.0(Kl 

20 % 



EXHIBIT JIIW 4 
SHEET ID 

TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 
Rritisli Rail Harbours 



From B.R.B, Accounts 1964 



p. 42 



p. 22 
p. 20 



■>' '<“y “I 

wnioh 50,62&rt. was m operational use. The Hartmurs 
involved included : — ^BOyth, Folkestone, Heysham Holv 
head, Newhaven, Parkeston, and Poplar ^ 

The gross book value of the operational buildings was 
The gross book vu'liie of the plant and equipment was 



£4,998,000 

£1,678,000 



p. 22 The net book value of the operational buildings was 
The net book value of the plant and equipment was 



£6,676,000 



£2,988,000 

£952.000 



p. 14 The working surplus in 1964 was 

Represent'ing a return on the net book value of ,,, 



£3,940,000 



£206,000 

5.25% 
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EXHIBIT JHW4 
SHEET 11 

TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS— JOINT COMMITTEE 

Extract from B.R.B.’s Exliibit WW 6 of 1963 and 1964 Hearings 
Net Capital Expenditure in rtic Years 1956 to 1963 and 1964 
Affecting Passenger Services in the London Area 



Electrification Schemes 

SoiUbcrn Region — Expansion of Electrification Stage 1 
(Kent Coast) £m. 

Eastern Region 

Liverpool St. — Enfield / Chingford / Hertford E. I 

Bishops StorCford 

London Tilbury Soulhend 

Liverpool St. — 'Chelmsford/Southend (Conversion 
D.C. to A.C.) 

Rolling Stock (other than reltiiing to schemes listed aibove) 
Electrical multiple units 

SouBhern Region 

Eastern Region — for Liverpool St. / Chelmsford I 
Southend (excluding cost of D.C./A.C. conversionj 

London Midland Region for Eiiston-Waltford 



BM'U's 

only 

1963 1964 1964 



13.7 13.0 8.0 



4.1 4.1 3.7 

8.1 7.9 6.9 

2.1 2.1 1.2 



8.4 9.5 9.5 

3.1 2.9 2.9 

1.7 1.6 1.6 



£m. 



41.2 33.8 
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EXHIBIT JHW 4 
SHEET 12 



Item No. 2/F 

CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

The interprertation oif Biiisish RaJilwaya’ C&pital Reconsitruction (under the 19(32 Act) used 
by them as a basis for calculating interest charges in <the London Area is considered 
inequitable. 

(1) Tlbis method of calciitation ■makes no allowance for the reserve created and being 
realised by B.R. in surplus 'property, scrap and excess spares carried. 

(2) The allocation of the capital represented by .the investment in savings bank, super- 
aimuaiti'on and retirement funds takes no account of the requirements of the remainder 
of B.R. for financing outstanding traffic accounts, other debtors, stores and materials — 
vffiich do not arise in the London Area. 

(3) The B.R.B. has several remunerative subsidiary activities which a't least in theory 
could be sold .off at an apprediafely higher figure than their net book value, the proceeds 
being used to reduce the capital ddbt. 

(4) The Board owns interests in other transport undertakings With a value in the accounts 
of £m. 2.9. 

At the beginning of 1963 the Board had mterest bearing liabi'litiies of 



Stair Savings Banks deposits 
Staff Superannuation Funds 
Retirement Benefits 



Debt to MirtiSter 



Interest charges in 1963 were 
Less charged to capital acxioiint ... 



Giving an average interest charge of 5.056% 

The 1962 Act is vague as to what assets the ■capital liaibillty of deposits, etc., amounting to 
£m 292.4 appdies, or if indeed they apply to fixed assets rather than working capital. 

To try to establish a reasonable pattern a statement of capital employed has been drawn 
up and is given below. This discounts the suspended debt and shows the position at the 
beginning of 1963 for B.R. as a whole, .but for flhe Area 'the figures have been based on 
'WW4 1963, which probably over-estimates the Area post-1955 expenditure. 

In preparing the following statements of capital employed for the London area, the asset 
value has been based on WW4 1963 and is probably £m, 1 high. The value of stores has 
been prorated from the 1964 B.R, figure of fm. 63.3 in the ratio of the area ptwt-ildSS a.W(jls 
to B.R. post-1955 assets of £m. 857.1. 

Creditors has been arrived a't by taking 5% of the B.R. 1963 January figure, 



£m. 

42.9 

137.5 

•112.0 

292.4 



EXHIBIT JHW 4 
SHEET 13 

Hem No. 2/F 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED AT 1.1.63 

BulVt up from B.R.B. 1963 Accounts pp. 6 and 7 ignoring the suspended debt. 



Bank 

’Balance and cash 

Outstanding traffic a^ccounts ... 
Other debtors and payments 

advance 

Stores and materials 



Post 1955 Assets 

Interest in other undertakings 



Less creditors and accrued expenses 
Prepayment of season tickets 



Unallocated balance of interest bear- 
ing assets 



4-0 63.3 X 53,4/857.1 

4,0 

53,4 

nil] 



956.6 
192.9 
1,149,5 ~ 

The area interest charge on £m, 53.1 at 5.056'% would be £m. 2.6i 



On'"K ’f changas should bs 
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Ilcm No. 2/F 

EXHIBIT JHW 4 
SHEET 14 

It is f«U that this approach would be unfair to the Area because the following siibsidiary 
activities 0 ? Q.R. are really independent of rail operation and could in theory be sold. 

Ships Profit in 1963 £m. 4.7 

Harbours 'Profit in 1963 £m. 0.2 

Hotels Profit in 1963 fm. 0.9 

The book value at 1,1,63 of these assets was as follows ; — 



Ships 


Plant and equipment 

Operational buildings 


Grose 

33.9 

1.3 




Net 

22.4 

1.2 






£m. 35.2 


fm. 


23.6 


Harbours 


Plant and eqiiipmcnl 

Operalinnal biiil’dings 


fm. ■ 1.7 

4.4 


fm. 


l.I 

2.3 






£m. 6.1 


fm. 


3.4 


Holds 


Plant and equipment 

Opcnitional buildings 


fm. 1.3 

7.2 


fm. 


1.3 

7.2 






£m. 8.5 


fm. 


8.5 


Total 




£m. 49.8 


£m. 


35.5 



Wo Ihus have for these subsidiary activities an income of £m. 5.8 against book values of 
£m. 49.8 gross and £m, 35.5 net, to which must 'be adddd in consideration of their value, the 
present land values. This will bo considerable in the case of the hotels, as they are frequently 
centrally situated in major towns and cities. 

fn view of ihc potential developonenl value of these subsidiary a’Ctivities, it is felt ttot 
their markot value should be on a five per cent basis Which would give a value of £m. 116. 
Tbiii could well be an under estimate, as in 1964 the income was fm, 6.5. Tt is suggested that 
the figure of, say £m. 120 should 'be seft against the unallocated balance on Sheet .'13 bdfore 
arriving at the area proportion. 

In tha absence of any belter evidence, the balance of £m. 72.9 will be prorated to the area 
on the basis of the Q.R. S% giving a figure of £m. 3.6 which at 5,056’% 'would attract interest 
charges of £m. 0.18, bringing the total area interest charge to £m. 2.86 for 1%4, 



Item No. 2/F 



EXHIBIT JHW 4 
SHEET 15 



Thi.s approach means that the remaining subsidiary activity of B.R.B.— "The letting of 
sites and buildings not in operational use’’— has been inchitied in the proporfton of the 
unallocated balance of assets charged the area. 



This has been done as it is felt that this is not a truly sirtisidiary activity buC is closely 
involved with the railway operation. Indeed, with Che changing activity of the railways there 
are transfers of land and buildings from operational use to non-operational use for letting 
and ^e. 



Relaming this part of the B.R.B.’s operation with the railways, and taking the capital and 
income into account, puts the Area on a par with the London Transport Board, whose 1%4 
Dccounts reveal i'— 



p 37 Other receipts 

Commercial advertising 
Letting of sites, shops, etc. ... 
L'etting of surplus properties 



£ 

1,503,119 

417,288 

547,846 



£2,468,253 



These receipts are about 2i% of the L.T. revenue, 

Histori'Cally, it may bo pertinent to mention ftiat some of the L.T. lines are old Railway 
Company lines and as such had local sidings for goods. 

The revenue from these where let or capital where sold produce money for L.T. account 
wliich helps to meet the passenger charges. 
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EXinBIT JHW 4 
SHEET 16 

The above considerations give 'the estimated interest charge in 1964. ^ is now necessaiy 
to bring this dharge up to date for the future year now under consideration. 

£m. 

Interest diarge for 1964 2.86 

Additional capital in 1964 £m. 1.2 

(provided from provisions and saving bank deposit increases in 1963) 

5% of £7 £m. 0.350 @ 4 % 0.014 

From new capital £m, 0,850 @ 5.58% 0.074 

Interest charge for 1965 2.921 

Additional capital in 1965 £m. 4.8 

(provided from provisions and savings bank deposit increase in 1964) 

Say 5% of £m. 6 £m. 0.3 @ 4% 0.012 

From new capital fm. 4,5 @ 5 . 59 < 7 < 0.252 

Interest djarge in " future year ” 1966 3.185 

Plus interest uplift for deferred capital redemption 

■ X fm, 90 X 0.545% say 0,03«5 

£m. 3.220 
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EXHIBIT nix'! 



i 



1 



\ 



TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT ENTERED BY BOYS/GIRLS UNDER 18 IN 1964 



(a) LL.E.A. area 












Age at Appentices Articled 


Clerical 


Operative 






entenng 


etc. 










employment 












15 jBoys 


1.6'59 6 


934 


3,129 


3,435 




j^Girls 


824 1 


4,372 


1,366 


1,973 


8,536 


16 JBoys 


1,407 87 


1,637 


1,028 


694 


4.853 


I'Girls 


234 25 


3,471 


340 


342 




17 JBoys 


3'16 114 


1,049 


271 


172 




^'Girls 


75 30 


1,388 


132 


175 


1,800 


Totals Boys 


3,-382 207 


3,620 


4,428 


4,301 




Girls 


1,133 56 


9,231 


1,838 


2,490 


14,748 


(b) London & S.E. Region 












By type of employment 




By age 






(B) 


(G) 




(B) 


(G) 


Apprentices 


14,727 


3,920 15 








Pupilships 


1,033 


577 16 








Clerical 


10,67'1 


28,817 17 




6,802 


6,689 


Operative target ... 


■14,511 


6,510 Totals ,,, 






Oth.sL v,.v-. . 


.16,503 


12,753 








Totals . . , 


57.445 


52,577 









EXHIBIT GLC 2 

RATES FOR APPRENTICES : CENTRAL LONDON 



. Jewcllci> 

1st year 
2nd .. 
3rd 
4th 
5th 

Printing 

1st year 
2nd „ 
3rd 




6th 



Hairdressing 



1st 6 months 
2nd „ 

3rd .. 

4th „ „ 

5th „ 

6th „ 

Catering 

1st year ... 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 



Current 
£ s. d. 

3 10 0 

4 15 0 
6 10 0 
7 10 0 
9 10 0 



£ s. d. 

4 17 8 

5 13 8 

7 6 6 

8 19 0 
10 U 10 
12 4 2 



£ s. d. 
2 10 6 
2 16 0 
3 8 6 

3 14 6 

4 8 6 
4 14 0 



From 4,4,66 
£ a. d. 

4 5 0 

5 10 0 

7 10 0 

8 10 0 
11 0 0 



£ 8, d. 

4 6 0 

5 7 0 

6 8 0 

7 8 0 



Approx. 



Electrical Contracting {London rates) 

15 years 

16 „ 

17 



£ s. d. 
4 0 0 

4 15 0 

5 II 8 
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EXHIBIT CLC 3 

ADULT RATE FEBRUARY, 1966 



London Termini 


Region 


Station 


Week 
£ s., d. 


Month 
£ a. d. 


Quarter 
£ s. d. 


Cannon Street 


L.T.O. 


Barking 


1 


3 


9 


4 


6 


0 


11 13 


0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Beckenham 


1 




9 


3 


19 


0 


10 14 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Bexley 


1 


12 


9 


5 


0 


16 2 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Bexley 


1 


I'l 


9 


5 


13 


0 


15 6 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (E) 


BrentwoPd 


2 




3 


7 


6 


0 


19 15 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley North 


1 


7 


6 


5 


0 


0 


13 10 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Bi-omley North 


1 




9 


3 


19 


0 


10 14 


0 


Victoria 


B.R, (S) 


Bromley South 


1 


7 


6 


5 


0 


0 


I '3 '10 


0 


Hol'bom Viaduct 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley South 


1 


9 


6 


5 


7 


0 


14 9 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (C) 


Chingford 


1 


7 


6 


5 


0 


0 


13 10 


0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Dagenham 


1 


9 


6 


5. 


7 


0 


14 9 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Gravesend 


2 


7 


3 


8 


11 


0 


23 2 


0 


Fenchurch Street 


B.R. (E) 


Grays 


2 




9 


7 


I'l 


0 


20 8 


0 


Fenchurch Street 


B.R. (E) 


Horncluirdi 


! 


12 


9 


5 


19 


0 


16 2 


0 


Kings Cross 


B.R.{E) 


Hornsey 




16 


0 


2 


18 


0 


7 17 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (E) 


Ilford 


1 


1 


9 


3 


19 


0 


10 14 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. CB) 


Laindon 


2 


2 


0 


7 


1'3 


0 


20 14 


0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Loughton 


1 


11 


3 


5 


13 


0 


I'S 6 


0 


Liverpt)ol Street 


B.R. (E) 


Rayleigh 


2 


16 


6 


10 


5 


0 


27 14 


0 


Liverpool Struct 


B.R, (E) 


Romford 


1 


11 


3 


5 13 


0 


15 6 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Sidcup 


1 


7 


9 


5 


0 


0 


1'3 10 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R, (S) 


Sidcup 


1 


7 


9 


5 


0 


0 


13 10 


0 


Charing Crtiss 


B.R.(S) 


Tonbridgo 


2 


15 


0 


9 ’19 


0 


26 18 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Tonbridge 


2 


4 


6 


8 


1 


0 


21 1'5 


0 


Kings Cross 


B.R. (E) 


W(Mid Oreen 




16 


0 


2 18 


0 


7 17 


0 



Applicants of 14 and under 16 at HALF of above rates. 

Appli'cants of 16 and undur 18 at TWO-TfriROS of above rates. 

Provided .that application is made on the forms provided by the B.R. or L.T.B, and 
supplied via local stations. 
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GLC4 



COST OF WEEKLY TICKETS (L.P.T.B.) 



Archway — Oiaring Cross 
Queens Park — Charing Cross 
Bow Road — tBond Street 
Finsbury Park— 'Piocadi'lly 
Tooting Boardway — Dank 
Golders Green— iBank ... 
Ravenscrofit Park — Holborn 
Edgware^-Oiaring Cross 
Wembley — Temple 
NorthWood — Charing Cross 
Uxbridge — 0)rford Circus 
Amersham — iMoorgate 
Brighton — Victoria 
Woking — ^Waterloo 
Crawley — Victoria 
Horsham — V ictoria 
Sou'thend 



£ 8. d. 
16 0 
18 0 
18 0 
16 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
18 0 
1 7 6 
1 7 6 
1 17 6 

1 19 0 

2 13 0 

3 7 0 
2 6 6 
2 16 0 

2 17 6 

3 0 0 



Majority of young people have bus 



rides to the station — especially in 



housing areas. 
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EXHIBIT GLC 2 
(ameoded) 



RATES FOR APPRENTICES : CENTRAL LONDON 



Jewellery 

1st year 
2nd .. 
3 k1 „ 

4 th „ 
5lh .. 



Current 



From 4.4.66 



£ s. d. 

3 10 0 

4 15 0 
6 10 0 
7 10 0 
9 10 0 



£ s. d. 

4 5 0 

5 10 0 
7 10 0 
fi 10 0 

110 0 



PrintinK 

Isc year 
2nd „ 
3id 
4th 

5th .. 
6th 



As at 17.5.65 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

4 17 8 4 17 10 

5 13 8 6 3 9 

766 7 13 9 

8 19 0 9 1 8 

10 11 10 10 9 8 

12 4 2 



"'EnRlnccrlng 

16 years 

17 „ 

'l8 „ 



March, 1966 
£ s. d. 

4 1 10 
4 19 7 
6 15 1 



HairdresslDg 

£ s. d. 



1st 6 months 2 10 6 

2nd 2 16 0 

3rd „ „ 3 8 6 

4th „ 3 14 6 

5th 4 8 6 

6th 4 14 0 



Cnlering 

1st year ... 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th „ 

Electrical Contracting (London rates) 

£ s. 

15 years 4 0 

16 4 15 

17 5 11 



£ 8. d. 

4 6 0 ■) 

5 7 0 I Approx. 

6 8 0 f 

7 8 0 J 



• Source Industrial Relations Officer of Ministry of Labour 
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ADULT RATE FEBRUARY, 1966 



EXHIBIT CLC 3 
(amended) 



London Termini 


Region 


Station 


Week 
£ s. d. 


Month 
£ s. d. 


Quarter 
£ s. d. 


Cannon Street 


L.T;B. 


Barking 


1 


3 


9 


4 6 


0 


I'l 


13 


0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Beckenham 


1 


5 


9 


4 13 


0 


12 


12 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Bexley 


1 


12 


9 


5 19 


0 


16 


2 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Bexley 


1 


U 


9 


5 13 


0 


15 




0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (E) 


• Brentwood 


2 




3 


7 6 


0 


19 


15 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley North 


1 


7 


6 


5 0 


0 


13 


10 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley North 


1 


5 




4 13 


0 


12 


12 


0 


Victoria 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley South 


1 


7 


6 


5 0 


0 


13 10 


0 


Hol'born Viaduct 


B.R. (S) 


Bromley South 


1 


9 


6 


5 7 


0 


14 


9 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (C) 


Chingford 


1 


7 


6 


5 0 


0 


13 


10 


0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Dagenham 


1 


9 


6 


5 7 


0 


14 


9 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


Gravesend 


2 


7 


3 


8 11 


0 


23 


2 


0 


Fenchurch Street 


B.R. CE) 


• Grays 


2 


1 


9 


7 111 


0 


20 


8 


0 


Fenchxirch Street 


B.R. (E) 


Hornchurch 


1 


12 


9 


5 19 


0 


16 


2 


0 


Kings Cross 


B.R. (fi) 


Hornsey 




16 


0 


2 18 


0 


7 


17 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (E) 


Ilford 


1 


1 


9 


3 19 


0 


10 


14 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. CE) 


* Laindon 


2 


5 


9 


8 6 


0 


22 




0 


Cannon Street 


L.T.B. 


Loughton 


1 


11 


3 


5 13 


0 


]'5 


6 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. CE) 


• Rayleigh 


2 


16 


6 


10 5 


0 


27 


14 


0 


Liverpool Street 


B.R. (E) 


Romford 


1 


11 


3 


5 13 


0 


15 


6 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R, (S) 


Sidcup 


1 


9 


6 


5 7 


0 


14 


9 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Sidcup 


1 


7 


6 


5 0 


0 


13 


10 


0 


Charing Cross 


B.R. (S) 


• Tonbridge 


2 


15 


0 


9 '19 


0 


26 18 


0 


Cannon Street 


B.R. (S) 


Tonbridge 


2 '14 


0 


9 16 


0 


26 10 


0 


Kings Cross 


B.R. (E) 


Wood Green 




16 


0 


2 18 


0 


7 


17 


0 



Applicants of 14 and xinder 16 at HALF of above rates. 

Applicants of 16 and under 1 8 at TWO-THIR'DS of above rates, 

Provided that application is made on the forms provided by the B.R. or L.T.B. and 
supplied via local stations, 

* Outside L.'P.T. Area 
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COST OF WEEKLY TICKETS (L.T.B.) 

Archway— Charing Cross 

Queens Park— Charing Cross 

How Road— Bond Street 

Finsbury Park — Piocadi'lly 

Tooling Broadway -^Bank 

Ciolders Cireen-nBank 

Ravonscroft Park — Holborn 

Edgware— C.liaring Cross 

Wembley Temple 

Northwood — C'haring Cross 

Uxbridge — Oxford Circus 

Amorsibam — Moorgate 

• Brighton — Victoria 

Woking— Waterloo 

Crawley— Victoria 

Horsham— Victoria 

• Southend (Central)— Fenchurch Street 

Southend (Victoria)- Liverpiml Street 



GLC4 

(amended) 



£ s. d. 
16 0 
18 0 
18 0 
16 0 
TOO 
1 0 0 
18 0 
1 7 6 
1 7 6 
1 17 fi 

1 19 0 

2 13 0 

3 7 0 
2 8 6 
2 16 0 
2 17 6 
2 17 0 
2 17 0 



Majority of young people have bus ride to the station — especially in new housing areas. 



• Outside L.P.T. area 
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EXHIBIT JP 6 



ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN PASSENGER RECEIPTS 
AS BETWEEN WW 1 OF 1964 AND WW 1 OF 1966 



Item 


fm. 


1 Passenger receipts per WW 1 Of 1964 


36,3 


Add: Estimated yield of increases in fares 




and charges in 1965 






£m, 


Increases made on : 




2 19th July, 1964 


1.6 


3 28th February, 1965 (Part of year) ... 


0,2 


■ ■ 4 


1.8 




38.1 


6 Decfiicr: Decline in traffic compared with 




expectations 


1.0 


7 Actual receipts in 1965 ... 


.37.1 


Add : Assumed trend of traffic in future year 


0.3 


Lew; Increase in olearance to L.T. ... 


0,2 


.10 


O.l 


11 Passenger receipts per WW 1 of 1966 


37.2 




JP7 


JHJ/RR 




BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 




Melbury House 




Meltbury Terrace 




London, N.W.l 


Stilicitor and Legal Adviser 


Solicitor and Pariiamentaiy Officer 




Legal and Parliamentary Deparlmeiu 




Greater London Council 




The County Hall 




London, S.E.l 




Yr UP/LJ/EWJP 




Or G.53D7/JHJ 


'Date : 20rh April, 1966 



Dear Sir 

Applicalion 1966 No. 2 

Jn reply to your letter of l'5th April, three copies of a diagram were handed to your 
representative at the Inquiry yesterday. The answers to your further questions are 

(a) No precise details are availaiblc of the mira'ber of ticket holders, gainfully employed 
at half and two-third rates. It is, however, estimated that at any one time there are 
current 3.600 half-rate and 18,500 two-thirds rate season tickets. If the concessions 
are withdrawn, it is possible that there may be a loss oif, say. 'l,6-50 ticket holders 
comprising 6'50 who formerly travelled at half-rate and 1,000 at two-thirds rate. 



(b) See the attached statement. 



Youre faithfully 
for Solicitor and Legal Adviser 



(Signed) J, H Jones 
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EXHIBIT rjLlO 

LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
REDUCED RATE EDUCATIONAL SEASON TICKETS 

APPLICANTS IN EMPLOYMENT ANALYSED BY AGE AND EARNINGS 
TEST TAKEN IN APRIL. 1963 





Age 


Age 


Age 




Weekly earnings 


15 years 


16 years 


17 years 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Vr 


25/- or less 


5.1 


2.2 


1,6 


2.6 


Over 25/- and under £5 


45,3 


16.1 


6.8 


18,3 


£5 and unde: £6 


36.0 


27.6 


I'l.S 


23,1 


£6 and under £7 


10.8 


27.6 


24.4 


23.0 


£7 and under £8 


2.3 


19.5 : 


31.3 


20.6 


£8 and under £9 


0.5 


5.8 


18.1 


9.'5 


£9 and over 


- 


1.2 


6.0 


2.9 




100 


100 


lOO 


100 



Note; Between April, 1963 and October, 1965, the average ir^Tcase in the earnings 
of men under 21 and women under IS was 24 per cent. 

(Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette.) 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 



WW6 
Aim-nilcd 2S.4.66 



NET CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN THE YEARS 19S6 TO 1965 ON SCHEMES 
AFFECTING PASSENGER SERVICES IN THE LONDON AREA 











London Area Passengers’ 


proportion 


Description of Work 


Total Net Capital Expenditure 


of Net Capital Expcitditure 




Way and 






Way and 








Depreciable 


Structures 




Depreciable 


Structures 


rota! 




Assets 


Assets 


Total 


Assets 


Assets 


fm. 




fm. 


£m. 


fm. 


fm. 






Electrification Schemes : 














Southern Region — Extension of Electrifi- 














cation, Stage 1 (Kent Coast) 


12,4 


23.0 


.35,4 


1.4 


4.0 


5.4 


Eastern Region — ’Liverpool St. — ^Enfield/ 














Chlngford / Hertford E. / Bishops 
Stortford 


3.9 


6.5 


10.4 


3.9 


6.3 


10,2 


London, TiWjury & Southend Line ... 
Liverpool St. — ChelmsfOrd/Southend 


7.fi 


11.3 


18,9 


1.2 


3.1 


4.3 


Conversion D.C./A.C. ... 






4.5 


0.8 


1.0 


1.8 


London Midland — Outer Sutmrtjan 














Electrification and Euston Station ... 


2.8 


16.6 


19.4 


1..3 


2.7 


4.Q 


Diesel Schemes : 














Eastern Region— Great Northern sivbur- 














ban services 


2,9 


— 


2,9 


2,2 


-- 


2.2 


Lea Valley and Romford - Upminatcr 


0.7 












services 


— 


0.7 


0,7 




0.7 


London Midland — 'Marylflbone suburban 














services 


1.5 


— 


1.5 


0.9 


— 


0,9 


St. Paneras suburban services 


1,3 


— 


1.3 


0.6 


-- 


0.6 


Western Region— .London diesel multiple 














unit scheme and extension 


1.9 


— 


1.9 


0.7 


— 


0.7 


Rolling Stock (other than that relating to 














schemes listed albove) : 














Electric Multiple Units : 














Southern Region 

Eastern Region — for Liverpool St. — 


11.2 


~~ 


11.2 


4.0 


— 


4,0 


CheHmsford/Sonlhend Services (ex- 
cluding cost of conversion D.C./A.C.) 


2.8 


_ 


2.8 


1.1 


_ 


l.i 


London Midlarrd — for Euston-'Wnlford 














service 


1,5 


— 


1,5 


1.5 


__ 


1,5 


Other Rolling Stock 

Change of Electricity Supply Frequency — 


7,2 


— 


7.2 


0.7 - 


“ 


0.7 


'Southern Region 


1.0 


0.6 


1.6 


1.0 


0.5 


1.5 , 


Reconstruction of Grosvenor Bridge 














(Victoria, S.R.) 


— 


1.8 


1.8 


— 


1.3 


1,3 


Waterloo and City Railway — Travolators 


0.1 


0.7 


0,8 


0,1 


0.6 


0.7 


Cannon Street Station 


- 


1,1 


1.1 


_ 


1.0 


1.0 


Other Schemes (on which the amount 














charged against London Area Passengers 














i.s less than fjm.) ... 


3.6 


32.6 


36,2 


2,0 


15.4 


17,4 




64.3 


96.8 


16>1.1 


24,'l 


35.9 


60.0 









Norn; Net Capital expenditure consists wf gross capital expcntiitiire less depreciation 
and amortisation provisiorw in respect of such expenditure 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



m THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION (1966 No. 2) MAKE BY THE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAH.WAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
1966 



TUESDAY, 26th APRIL, 1966 



FIRST DAY 





PRICE As. NET 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPUCATION (1966 No. 2) MADE BY THE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



FRIDAY, 29th APRIL, 1966 



SECOND DAY 




LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
1966 



PRICE £1 14s. Od. NFT 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPUCATION (1966 No. 2) MADE BY THE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



MONDAY, 2nd MAY, 1966 



THIRD DAY 




LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 

1966 

PRICE £1 5s. od. NET 
4j 

V, ' 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION (1966 No. 2) MADE BY THE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



TUESDAY, 3rd MAY, 1966 



FOURTH DAY 




LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 

1966 



PRICE £l 5S. Od. NET 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPUCATION (1966 No. 2) MADE BY THE 
BRmSH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



WEDNESDAY, 4th MAY, 1966 



FIFTH DAY 




LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 

1966 



PRICE £\ Ss. NET 



IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



IN THE MATTER OF THE APPUCATION (1966 No. 2) MADE BY THE 
BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD FOR AN ORDER ENTITLED 

THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) 
ORDER 1966 



THURSDAY, 5th MAY, 1966 



SIXTH DAY 




LONDON: HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 

1966 

PRTCB £2 KXf. Od. NET 
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